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PREFACE. 



The Author of the following pages can offer no apology 
for adding another Text-Book of Geography to the 
many that already exist, inasmuch as the Work was 
undertaken at the urgent solicitation of several Teachers, 
who desired to have a thoroughly practical treatise on 
Geography, as a companion to the Author's " Principles 
of English Grammar," now so extensively used both in 
Great Britain and the Colonies. 

Various hindrances, arising from professional duties 
and other causes, have prevented the publication of the 
Work so soon as might have been desired ; but now 
that the task is completed, the Author hopes it will be 
found to supply the felt desideratum, and be the means 
of furnishing youth with a comprehensive and an accu- 
rate knowledge of the globe on which we live and its 
inhabitants . 

In the selection of materials, all the best and most 
reliable sources of information have been consulted, but 
the Author has been careful to embody only such statis- 
tics and details as have reference to the present or to 
very recent times. 
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IV PBBPACB. 

In the arrangement of the " Text-Book," which will 
be found to differ in various respects from that of other 
works on the same subject, the object of the Author 
has uniformly been to give a clear and explicit state- 
ment of facts connected with the physical and political 
geography of each country as it came to be considered, 
and in connection with these to supply as much general 
and historical information as to render the study of 
Geography, not, as it very frequently is, a mere com- 
mitting to memory long lists of hard names, but a source 
whence much valuable and useful knowledge may be 
gained. 

For Junior Pupils the Author's " Introductory Geo^ 
graphy " will be found an easy stepping-stone to tlio 
present Work. 
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TEXT-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. 



GiK>G(RAFHT is a description of the earth. 

The earth is a planet which moves round the sun at 
a distance of ninety-five millions of miles. 

The cUstajice of the earth from the son is so great, that a 
railway train trayelling incessantly night and day at 80 miles 
an hour, would take nearly 862 years to move from the one 
to the otiier. 

Geography is divided into three hranches : — Mathe- 
nuxtical Geography, Physical Geography, and Political 
Geography. 

Mathematical Geography treats of the form, size, and 
motions of the earth ; of its artificial divisions, and of 
the position of places on its surface. 

Physical Geography treats of the natural features 
and divisions of the earth ; of the climate and soil of 
its various regions ; and of the animals, vegetahles, and 
minerals belonging to each. 

Political Geography treats of the earth as divided 
into various coimtries or states, and of the manufactures, 
commerce, government, and civilization of their inhabi- 
tants. 

Illustrations.— The earth is rotrnd, and divided into five 

zones, are facts belonging to moUhefnuUical geography. 

Madeira is an island, and its dvmate is Timlthy, are facts 

belonging to physical geography. 
Great Britain is a kingdom, and its govemmenU U a limited 
monarchy, are facts belonging to polUicaZ geography 



TEXT-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. 



Branch L— MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Mathematical Geography treats of the form, size, 
and motions of the earUi ; of its artificial divisions, and 
of the position of places on its surface. 

The Form and Size of the "Earth. 

The form of the earth is nearly that of a sphere or 
glohe. 

That the earth is a round body is proved by the following 
facts : — Ist, Voyagers are constantly sailing round it 2d. A^ 
a vessel at sea approaches, the top mast is seen before the hull or 




body of the vessel is visible. Sd. The shadow of the earth, as 
seen on the moon, during an eclipse of that body, always pre- 
sents a circular form. 

The circumference of the earth is about twenty-five 
thousand miles. 

A railway train, moving incessantly night and day at 30 
miles an hour, would take nearly 85 days to go round the 
earth. 

The diameter of the earth is nearly eight thousand 
miles. 

The equatorial diameter exceeds the polar by 26 miles, hence 
the earth is not a perfect sphere, but flattened at the poles some* 
what like an orange. 

The Motions of the 'Earth. 

The earth has two motions. 

The earth moves round on its own axis, and it moves 
round the sun. 

The axis of the earth is the line upon which it appears to 
turn. The northern extremity of the earth's axis is called the 
^orth Pole, and the southern extremity is called the South Pole, 
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MATHEMATICAL 0800RAPBT. 9 

The earth turns lonnd on its axis once in twenty-four 

hours. 

The rotation of tiie earth on its axis produces day and niffht 
The earth's motion on its axis is called its diumal motion. 

IHumdl means daHy. This motion is so called because tiie time 

which the earth takes to torn once round on its axis constitutes 

A day. 

The earth moyes round the sun in 365 days, 5 hours, 
48 minutes, and 48 seconds. 

The motion of the earth roimd the sun occasions the yariety 
of the seasons, and the difference in the length of the days and 
nights. 

The path of the earth round the sun is called its arbU. 

The orbit of the earth is nearly 190 millions of miles in 
diameter, and 597 millions of miles m circumference. 

The earth moves in its orbit at the speed of about 19 miles 
per second. 

The earth's motion round the sun is called its amimdl motion. 
It is called the tmmial or yearly motion, because the length of a 
year is determined by the time which the earth takes to more 
completely round the sun. 

Artiflcial Divisions of the Earth* 

In order to determine the position of places on the 
earth's surface, a number of artificial circles are sup- 
posed to be drawn on it. 

These circles are of two kinds, — Great and Small. 

Great circles divide the globe into two equal portions. 

Oreat circles are all nearly equal to one another. 

Small circles divide the globe into two unequal por- 
tions. 

Every circle is divided into 360 equal parts called degrees : 
each de^ee is divided into 60 minutes; and each minute is 
divided mto 60 seconds. 

Degrees are marked thus, ^ ; minutes, ' ; and seconds, " ; 
thus, 24^ 48', 86" means 24 degrees, 48 minutes, and 36 seconds. 

The length of a degree on a great circle is 694 Euglish 
mDes. 

The length of a degree on a small circle is less in proportion 
to the size of the circle. 
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4 TEXT-BOOK OP OBOGBAPHY. 

The Equator is a great circle, every point in which 
is eqnally distant from the two poles. 

The equator divides the globe into two equal parts, called the 
Northern and southern Bemispheres, Hemisphere means half- 
a-sphere. Cut an orange through the centre and you have two 
half oranges. These two halves are JiemispJieres. 

The eqnator is also called the EquinocticU Line, because here 
the days and nights are always of equal length. 

The distance of a place north or south from the 
equator is called its latitude, 

A place north of the equator is said to be in north latitude ; 
a place south of it in south latitude. 

Places on the equator have no latitude. 
The greatest latitude is 90 degrees. 

Circles drawn parallel to the equator are called parol- 
Ids of latitude. 

Parallels of latitude diminish in size as they approach the 
poles. 

The most remarkable parallels are the Tropic of 
Cancer^ the Tropic of Capricorn, the Arctic Circle, and 
the Antarctic Circle. 

The Tropic of Cancer is about 234 degrees north of 
the equator, and the Tropic of Capricorn is about 234 
degrees south of it 

A degree of latitude is about 69 English miles. 

The tropics are so called, because when the sun in his 
course through the heavens reaches either of these lines, he 
appears as it were to turn back and travel in an opposite 
direction. Tropic is from the Greek verb trepo, which signifies 
to turn. 

The Arctic Circle is about 234 degrees from the North 
Pole, and the Antarctic Circle is about 234 degrees 
from the South Pole. 

Arctic Is derived from the Greek arctos, a hear ; and the circle 
is 80 called because the constellation the Chreai Bear is over it 
Antarctic means opposite the arcHc. 

The Arctic and Antarctic circles are also called the Polar 
circles. 
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MATHEMATIOIL GBOORAPHT. 5 

The Tropics, the Aictic, and the Antarctic circles, 
divide the globe into five belts or zoneSy namely, — 
the Torrid Zone^ the Nortfi and South Temperate^ and 
the North and SoiUh Frigid Zones. 

Zone means hdt or girdU, These divisions are so called 
because they encompass the earth like bdU, 

The Torrid Zone is between the tropic of Cancer 
and the tropic of Capricorn. 

The torrid zone is about 47 decrees, or 8200 mUes in breadth. 
It includes those parts of the earth that have the sun vertical or 
directly overhead at some period of the year. 

Tiymd is from the Latin torreo, which means to toorek. The 
torrid zone is so called because of the intense heat that there 
prevails. 

The North Temperate Zone is between the tropic of 
Cancer and the arctic circle. 

North Frigid Zone. 

^^^^^^H^^Arctie Circlo. 
N. Temperate Zone. >^^^H|^^^^^ 

i^^^^m^^^^^^V Tropic of Cancer. 
Torrid; 

^Equator. 

Tropic of Capricorn. 

Antarctic Circle. 
Sonth Frigid Zone. 

The Scmth Temperate Zone is between the tropic of 
Capricorn and the antarctic circle. 

The temperate zones are each about 3000 miles in breadth, 
and include those parts of the. earth where the sun is never 
directly overhead, and have days and nights more unequal than 
in the torrid zone. 

The temperate zones are so called because there the heat is 
moderate ; they have neither the scorching heat of the torrid 
zone, nor the extreme cold of the frigid. Temperate means 
neither very cold nor very hot. 
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6 TEXT-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. 

The North Frigid Zone extends from the arctic 
circle to the North Pole. 

The South Frigid Zone extends from the antarctic 
circle to the South Pole. 

The north frigid zone includes all the surface within 1600 
miles of the North Pole, and the south frigid zone includes all 
ti^e surface within 1600 miles of the South Pole. 

In the frigid zones at some part of the year the sun is entirely 
hid ; in summer the days are more than twenty-four hours long, 
and in winter the nights are of corresponding length. 

Frigid^ from the Latin frigeoy means to he cold. The fri^d 
zones are so called because tiiey are the coldest parts on xke 
earth's surface. 



North « Latitude. 




Equator. 



Lines are also supposed to he drawn from pole to 
pole through the equator. 

lines drawn from pole to pole through the equator 
are called Meridians. 

Meridian, from the Latin meridieSf means mid-day. Meri- 
dians are so called because when any of them, by the motion of 
the earth on its axis, is brought directly opposite to the sun, 
it is there noon or mid-day. 

The circle formed by two opposite meridians divides the 
globe into eastern and western hemispheres. 
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PHYSICAL OBOGRAPHT. 7 

The distance of a place east or west from the first 
meridian is called its Longitude. 

In Britain the first meridian is that which passes thron^^ 
the Bo3ral Observatory at Greenwich. All places ead of Green- 
wich are therefore said to be in east longitade, and all places 
west of it are in west longitude. 

The greatest longitude is 180 degrees. 

On artificial globes, latitude is marked on the brazen 
meridian, and longitude on the equator. 

In a niim of the world longitude is marked on the equator, 
and latitude on the circles that contain the two I 



In maps of particular countries longitude is marked at the 
top and the bottom, and latitude at the sides. 



Branch IL— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Physical Geography treats of the naiwrdl fsatiires 
and divisions of the sur&ce of the earth, of the climate 
and soil of its various regions, and of the animals, 
vegetables, and minerals belonging to each. 

The surface of the earth consists of Lomd and Waier. 

Not quite one-third of the earth's surfiice is land ; rather 
more thim two-thirds Ib water. 

Natural DiTifdons of the Land. 

The land is rudurdlly divided into ConHnenta, 
Islands, Peninsidas, Capes, Isthmuses, Coasts, and 
MountaiTis. 

A Continent is the largest division of land. 

OowtinevU means held together. A continent is the name 
given to a large portion of land held together^— that is, nowhere 
separated by water. 

There are only two continents — the Eastern and the Western, 

The JSastem Continent consists of Europe, Asia, and AMca. 

The Western Continent consists of North and South America. 

The Eastern Continent is called the Old Continent The 
Western continent, having been discovered in comparatively 
modem times, is csdled the New Continent. 
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8 TEXT-BOOK OF OEOGRAFHT. 

An Island is a portion of land surrounded by 
water. 

A number of islands near each other is called a group, 
A Peninaula is land almost suirounded by water. 

Peninsula from the Latin pene^ almost, and insula, an island, 
means almost a/n island, 

A Cape is a portion of land that juts into the sea. 

Land stretching out into the sea is also called a prom^mtonj, 
point, head, mull, naze, ness, etc. 

An Isthmus is a narrow neck of land joining two 
continents, or a continent and a peninsula. 

IsQvmus from the Greek xsQimos, means a neck. An isthmus 
joins two portions of land, as the neck joins the head to the 

A Coast is that portion of the land which borders on 
the sea. 

The coast is also called the stiore, 

A Mountain is land rising much higher than the 
general surface. 

Elevations less than 1000 feet are generally called hills. 
Mountains so disposed as to form a continuous line in one direc- 
tion are called a chain or ram>ge. 

A series of mountain chains is called a movmiain system. 

When the length and width of a mountain region are nearly 
equal, the mountains form a group, 

A mountain that casts out fire or smoke from its summit is 
called a volcano. 

A district which is level or without mountains is called a 
plain. 

In North America extensive level districts are called savaT^ 
nahs or prairies. In South America they are called pampas or 
llanos: 

A level district considerably elevated above the surrounding 
coimtry is called a toMe-Umd or plateom. 

Natural Divisions of the Water. 

The water is naturally divided into Oceans, Seas, 
Oulfa, Bays, Straits, Lakes^ and Rivers, 
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PHYSICAL GEOGBAPHY. 9 

An Ocean is the largest division of water. 

As the water on the earth's surface is nowhere entirely se- 
parated, there is, properly speaking, only one ocean, which is 
naturally divided into two parts, called the EcuUm Basin and 
the WeOem Basin. 

The Eastern Basin is divided into three parts, each of which 
is called an ocean ; namely, the Pa^fic Ocean, the Indian Ocean^ 
and the SotUTiem or Anta/rctic OceaTt, 

The Western Basin is divided into two parts, called the 
Northern or Arctic Ocean and the AHatUic Ocean, 

A Sea is part of an ocean to which a particular name 
has been given. 

A sea studded with islands is called an a/rcMpekLgo, 

A Chdf is a portion of water almost surrounded by 
land. 

A Bay is a portion of water running into the land 
with a wider opening than a gulf. 

A narrow portion of water running into the land is called a 
creek or irdet, 

A Strait is a narrow passage of water joining two 
larger portions together. 

A strait so shallow that it may be fathomed is called a sofumd. 
A longer and more open passage of water is called a channel. 

A Lake is water surrounded by land. 

In Scotland lakes are called lochs; in Ireland they are called 
loughs. 

A River is a stream of fresh water which flows into 
.a sea, a lake, or some other portion of water. 

A small stream of water is called a rivulet. 

The commencement of a river is called its source; its termina- 
tion is called its nundh; and the channel within which it flows 
is called its bed. 

A river that flows into another river is called a tributary, 
affluent, or confiuerU. The place where they unite is called the 
junction or confluence. 

That part of a country which is drained by a river and its 
various tributaries is called the basin of the river. 

A lugh ridge of land which divides one basin from another is 
called a waZershed. 

The widening of a river into an arm of the sea is called a 
frUh or estuary. 
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10 TEXT-BOOK OF OEOOBAPHT. 

The low flat land between two mouths of a great rirer is 
called a delta. This land is generally of a triangokr shape, and 
ia so called from the Qreek letter deltc^ which is like a tri- 
angle (A). 

Climate. 

The Climate of a country denotes the degree of heat 
to which it is subject, and the quantity of moisture 
that is contained in its atmosphere. 

The climate of the various parts of the earth's sur- 
face is very different. 

If the prevailing weather be cold, it is called a cold climate ; 
if wet, a loet climate ; if the changes of temperature be sudden and 
severe, it is called an extreme cmnate ; if few and gradual, an 
eqitable climate. 

The principal cause that determines the climate of a 
country is its latitude or distance from the equator. 

The highest degree of heat prevails at the equator, and it 
gradually becomes colder as we approach the poles. 

Places in the same latitude do not all enjoy equal 
degrees of temperature. 

The principal secondary causes that determine the 
climate of a country are : — 

1^. Elevation above the level of the sea. 

In ascending mountains, even at the equator, the climate be- 
comes colder the higher we rise, and we ^ass through a variety 
of temperatures, till at the height of 8 miles we reach a region 
of perpetual snow. For every S40 feet of ascent there is a dmer- 
^nce of one degree of temperature. 

2d, Proximity to the sea. 

As the ocean preserves a much more uniform temperature 
than the land, islands and districts near the sea have universally 
milder climates than inland or continental countries on the same 
latitude. 

The cooler currents of air from the sea temper the sutnmer 
heat, and the warmer currents in winter moderate the cold. 

Zd, Tlie nature of the soUy and the extent of its 
cultivation, 

A light and porous soil admits of a much more intense heat 
than a clayey or compact one, and pasture lands do not absorb 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 11 

heat to the same degree as the bare groiin<L A r^on covered 
with forests or with lakes, swamps and marshes, has a different 
temperature when it is drained and brought imder coHiYation. 
The clearing away of the trees increases tne mean annual tem- 
perature, but at the same time introduces greater extremes of 
neat and cold. 

ith. The character of the adjacent country. 

In a mountainous region, where the free movement of the 

atmosphere is impeded, a sreater degree of heat prevails than in 

places exposed to the winos. 

^th. The nature of the prevalent winds. 



Animals. 

Animals are found in every region of the eartih. 

The animals of one region are more numerous and 
varied than those of another. 

Animals are most numerous where heat, light, and 
vegetation most abound. 

Animal life is consequently most abundant within the 
tropics, and it gradually aecreases as we approach the poles. 

The animals of the 7V(>picaZ regions are distinguished 
for their size, their strength, and their ferocity. 

Among quadrupeds are found the elephant, rhinoceros, hip- 
popotamus, camelopard, lion, tiger, leopard, panther, and hyena; 
among Mrds, the ostrich, vulture, and the condor; among 
reptUea, the boa-constrictor, rattlesnake, and crocodile. The 
strongest and most brilliant insects are also found in vast 
numMrs. The snudler birds of the tropics are distinguished for 
the extreme brilliancy of their plumage. 

In the Temperate regions the animals an^ less fero- 
cious and of smaller size, and many of them are dis- 
tinguished for their great utility to man. 

Of the animals useful to man are the camel, the horse, the 
ass, the ox, the buffalo, the sheep, and the deer ; the cassowary 
is found among the birds, and the wol^ the fox, the lynx, and 
the bear, are among the beasts of prey. 

In the Polar regions the principal quadrupeds are 
the polar-bear, the reindeer, and the arctic fox. Ducks 

B 
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and other sea-fowl are very numerous, while the charac- 
teristic anJTnals of the sea are the whale, the walrus, 
and the seal 

AniniAla have also a perpendicular distribution accord- 
ing to elevation above the level of the sea. 

Hence, animali occapying high elevatioiu, or upon moiin- 
tainB where the temperature 18 much reduced, resemble luhe 
animals of colder lati^es rather than those of the surrounding 
plains. 

Some animals are common to various countries, as 
the horse, the dog, the ox, the sheep, the goat, the pig, 
and the cat, of domestic animals ; and the bear, the fox, 
the hare, the rabbit, and the deer, of toild animals. 

Certain animals, on the other hand, are confined to 
particular regions; thus, the elephant is peculiar to 
Africa and India ; the camelopard and the ostrich to 
South Africa ; the kangaroo to Australia, etc. 

Plants. 

Vegetation, like animal life, may be said to be found 
in every region of the earth. 

Different species of plants are adapted to different 
situations. 

The causes which chiefly regulate the distribution of 
plants are the same as those which regulate the distri- 
bution of animals, namely, latitude and elevation above 
the level of the sea. 

In the Tropiccd regions are found those plants which 
require great heat and moisture, such as palms, sugar- 
canes, spices, maize, rice, etc. 

In the Temperate Zones the palms entirely disappear, 
and the v^etation consists of wheat, barley, oats, and 
rye; apple, pear, fig, plum, and cherry trees; oaks, 
beeches, elms, firs ; gooseberries, strawberries, currants, 
and other kinds of smaller fruit, with roses, thorns, and 
ether shrubs. 
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In the Frigid Zones the foiest trees of the temperate 
regions dwindle into slender shrubs; food-plants dis- 
appear, and in many parts heaths, mosses, and lichens 
are to be seen. 

The distribution of plants according to elevation cor- 
responds to distribution according to latitude. 

A celebrated French botanist states that in ascendingMonnt 
Ararat he observed at the foot the plants peculiar to Western 
Asia ; a little higher up, those of Italy ; still higher, those of 
France ; next, those of Sweden, and towards the summit, the 
mosses and lichens of the polar regiona 

Baces of Man. 

Man by constitution is adapted to all climates, and 
is found in all the regions of the globe. 

Different regions are occupied by branches of the 
human &mily, which differ much from one another in 
form, features, colour and language. 

There are three great varieties of the human fjGonily, — 
the White or Caucadan Eace, the Yellow or Mongolian 
Race, and the Black or Ethiopian Eace, 

The White or Caucasian Eace occupy Europe, 
Western Asia, Northern Africa, a great part of America, 
and various colonies in every pait of the world. 

The cUstingaishing features of the Caucasian race are : — Round 
head, hi^h forehead, oval face, narrow arched nose, small month, 
perpendicular cutting teeth, lips gently curved, and fall round 
chin, complexion white but varying with climate even to black. 

The Yellow or Mongolian Eace occupy Eastern Asia, 
and certain isolated localities in Northern and Central 
Europe. 

Characteristics: — Olive-brown colour, head almost square, 
black strong straight hair, flat face, small eyes, flat nose, high 
clmk, bones, wide mouth, chin slightly prominent, and Uttle or 
no beard. 

The Black or Ethiopian Eace occupy the middle and 
south of Afiica, the eastern part of Australia, and several 
of the Indian and Polynesian Islands. 
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Characteiistics :— Narrow head and face, sliort black woolly 
hair, prominent eyes, broad flat nose, thick lips, chin retracteJ, 
with lower jaws strong and large. 

In addition to these, there are four minor varieties 
peopling Oceania and the New World, namely : — ^The 
Mcdaya, the American Indians, the Fajguans, and the 
Maories, 

The Malays occupy Malaysia and the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean ; the American Indians are the original inhabitants of 
North and South America ; the Paptuins are found in Australia 
and adjacent islands ; and the Maories in New Zealand. 



Branch III.— POLITICAL GEOGEAPHY. 

Political Geography treats of the earth as divided 
into various countries or states, and of the manufactures, 
commerce, government, and civilization of their in- 
habitants. 

Political Divisions of the Earth. 

The earth is politically divided into Empires, King- 
doms, ReptiblicSy Principalities, Duchies, and other 
smaller states. 

An Empire consists of several states united under 
one ruler, who is styled an Emperor. 

A Kingdom is a country governed by a King or 
Qtieen, 

A RepuUic is a country governed by a ruler elected 
by the people. 

A Principality is a territory which gives title to a 
Prince, 

A Duchy is a small state governed by a DuJce, 

A small state governed by an Elector or a Landgrave is called 
an Electorate or a Landgravate. 
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Government. 

The ruling power in a country is called its govern- 
ment. 

Here are various forms of government 

In empires and kingdoms the form of government is 
called a monarchy, 

A monarchy is either absolute or limited. 

When the supreme power is entirely confided to the 
ruler, the government is an absolute monarchy. 

"When the power of the ruler is controlled hy the 
people, the government is a limited monarchy. 

The body chosen by the people to represent them in the 
government is termed Parliament, Congress, Assembly, Ckamher 
of Deputies, Diet, etc. 

When the power of the ruler is absolute and not 
derived from a lawful source the government is said to 
be despotic. 

In a republic, the supreme power is vested in the 
people themselves, and hence, the form of government 
is styled a democracy. 

In a monarchy, the office of ruler is generally hereditary. 
In a republic, the ruler is elected for a stated period of time. 

When the chief power is exercised hy the nobles of 
the land, the government is called an aristocrat. 

A union of several states, independent of each other, 
formed for purposes of general government, or for means 
of external defence, is called a Federal Union or a Coiv- 
federation. 

Forms of Religion. 

The principal forms of religion in the world are the 
Christian, the Jewish, the Mdhommedan, and the 
Fixgan. 

Christians acknowledge the one true God, and believe 
in Jesus Christ as the Saviour of manltind. 
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Jefu>B acknowledge the one true God, but reject Jesus 
Christ, and expect a Saviour yet to come. 

Mahommedana acknowledge the one true God, but 
believe also in Mahommed, an Arabian who professed 
to be a prophet sent ixom God. 

Pagans are ignorant of the true God, and worship 
idols, the sun, beasts, birds, fishes, and the like. 

In most civilised countries all religions are tolerated,\ bnt 
that form which is sanctioned or supported by the goverximent 
is called the Estahlished Religion. 



THE WORLD. 

The land on the surface of the earth is divided into 
six parts: — Europe, Ada, Africa, North America, 
Souih America, and Oceania. 

Europe is north of the Mediterranean Sea ; Asia is 
east of Europe ; Africa is south of the Mediterranean ; 
North America is west of Europe ; South America is 
south-east of North America ; and Oceania consists of 
the various islands of the vast Pacific. 

The water on the surface of the earth is divided into 
five oceans: — ^The Atlantic, the Pacific, the Indian, 
the Arctic, and the Antarctic. 

The Atlantic ocean separates Europe and AMca from 
America; the Pacific ocean separates Asia from America ; 
the Indian ocean lies to the south of Asia ; the Arctic 
ocean lies round the North Pole; and the Antarctic 
lies round the South Pole. 

The Pou^fifie ocean is by far the largest It covers an area of 
70 million square miles ; the Atlantic covers 25 million square 
miles; the Indian 20 million square miles; the Arctic 5 million 
square miles. Of the Antarctic very little is known, but it is 
supposed to embrace about 25 million square miles. 
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EUROPE. 

Pabt First.— physical GEOGRAPHY. 

Situation. — ^Europe foims the norih-westeni port of 
the Old Continent, and lies north of the Meditenanean 



Extent. — ^Europe occupies one-fotcrteenth part of the 
land, and nearly one-fiftieth part of the whole earth's 
surfiace. 

Its greatest length, from Cape St Vincent in Portugal to the 
month of the river Kara on the Arctic Ocean, is 8,490 miles ; 
its greatest breadth, from Ca^ Nord Kyn in Korway to Cane 
Matapan in Greece, is 2,400 nules. It covers an area of nearly 
fonr million square miles.* 

S'ame. — ^The origin of the name is reiy uncertain. 

A probable e^rmology is from a Phoenician word simplifying 
tfoming or ikt plcbu of^svmset. Europe, therefore, signifies the 
west land, or emphatically the west, and was so callea from its 
situation with respect to the Phoenicians, by whose mariners its 
coasts were first explored. The name was first applied to a 
small district west of the Hellespont and afterwaros extended 
to the whole continent 

BouNDAAiES. — Norths the Arctic Ocean; Vferi^ the 
Atlantic Ocean; aovthy the Mediterranean Sea; east^ 
the Caspian Sea, the river Ural, the Ural Mountains, 
and the river Kara 

Phtsioal Aspect. — ^The central and eastern portions 
are levd ; the north-inrestem and southern portions are 
hilly and mountainouB. 

Coast. — ^The coast-line measures nearly 20,000 miles. 

In consequence of its numerous inland seas and gulfs, Europe 
presents, in proportion to its surface, a greater extent of coast 
line than any of the other great divisions of the globe. Ko 
part, excepting in the east of Bussia, is more than 400 miles 
distant from the sea« 

* A ■qnAre ndle is a space which measnies a mile each way. The sixc 
of conntnes is generally expressed in square miles. 
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Division into Countries. 
Europe is divided into twenty-two countries :* — 



I (he N,' West, 


In the Centre, 


In the South, 


In the East 


Eng'land. 


Hol'land. 


Por'tugaL 


Russia. 


Soot'land. 


Belgium. 


Spain. 




Ire'lancL 


Gor'many. 


Ifaly. 




Nor'way. 


FruB'sia. 


Tur'key. 




Swe'den. 


AuB'tria- 


Bouma'nia. 




Den'mark. 


Hun'gary. 


Ser'via. 






France. 


Montene'gro. 






Swit'zerland. 


Greece. 





Natural Divisions of the Lcutid. 

Capbh. — North Cape, on a small island north of 
Norway; Nord Kyn, the extreme north of Norway; 
NazCf the south point of Norway; Skaw, the north 
point of Denmark ; Duvfcansbay Head and Gape Wrath, 
north of Scotland ; Cape Clear, south of Ireland ; Land's 
End, south-west of fiigland; Cape La Hogue., north- 
west of France; Gape Or^tegal and Cape Finisterre^, 
north-west of Spain ; Cape Ro'ca and Gape St, Vin'- 
cent, west of Portugal ; Gape Tarifa, south of Spain ; 
Gape Spartivenfto, south of Italy; Gape Matapan', 
south of Greece. 

The North Cape is the most northerly point of Europe. 
Cape Boca is the most westerly, and Tariju Point the most 
southerly. 

Peninsulas. — Scandina'via, comprehending Norway, 
Sweden, and Lapland; Jtdfland, in Denmark; the 
Spanish Peninsula, embracing Spain and Portugal; 
Italy; the More! a, in Greece; the Grime! a, in the 
south of Eussia. 

JtUlavd \b one of the only two peninsulas in the world which 
have a northern direction. Yucata/rC, in North America, is 
the other. 

* The division Into countries belongs to the PolitUxU Geosraphy of 
Europe, but is given here to enable the pupils more easily to locate the 
mountains, capes, rivers, etc. 
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Islands. — In the Arctic Ocean — No'va Zem'bla and 
^itzber'gen. In the Atlantic Ocean — Ice'land^ the 
Fcfroe Islands^ Great Britain^ Ire'land, the Azores^ 
In the Baltic — Zeafland^ Fu'nen, Oe'landj Goth'land. 
In the Mediterranean — ^the Balear^ic Islands^ Cor'nca, 
Sardin'ia, Etba, S^dly^ McdftOj the lo'nian Islands^ 
Can'dia^ and the Cyc'lades. 

Nova Zembla and SpUzberpen consist each of three large and 
several smaller islands. Then: coasts are generally precipitous 
and rugged, and in some places of Spitzbeigen, peaks of granite 
rise to an elevation of 4000 feet Nova Zemtla means new- 
land. SpUzbergen means peaked mountOMM, 

Iceikmd in shape somewhat resembles a heart with the point 
turned towards the south. Its general aspect is ragged in tiie 
extreme. Iceland means the land of ice or waUrland, 

The Azores, properly -4 f ores, nine in number, are sittiated 
about 800 miles westward from Portugal. The climate is par- 
ticularly mild and salubrious. The sou is fertile in the highest 
degree, and almost eveij vegetable product is brought to Ihe 
greatest perfection. Ymes, oranges, and lemons are special 
objects of cultivation, and are largely exported to this and 
other countries. A^es means hawha. They were so called from 
the number of hawks seen when the islands were discovered. 

The BaZearic Islands include Major^ca, Minor^ca, Iv'iaa, and 
several smaller islands. They are generally hilly, but the soil 
is fertile, and vines, olives, and other fruits are cultivated with 
success. The Balearic Islands were so called because the original 
inhabitants were very skilful in the use of the sling. Balearic 
is derived from the Greek hallOy to throw. 

Cyclades is the name given to those islands in the Archi- 
pelago which are grouped together. The other islands are called 
the Sjwr^ades. Cyclades means in a cirde. Sporades means 
scattered abroad. 

Isthmuses. — The Isthmus of Cor^inth unites the 
Morea to the mainland of Greece; the Isthmus of 
Per^ekop connects the Crimea with the mainland of 
Eussia. 

Mountains. — The mountains of Europe may be 
arranged into nine systems — ^The AlpSy on the borders 
of Italy, France, Switzerland, and Germany ; the Gar- 
X>a'thian Mountains in Austria ; the Hercyn'ian Moun- 
tains in Germany ; the BaVkan Mountains in Turkey ; 
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ihe Mountains of France; the Mountains of the Spanish 
Peninsula; the Scandinafvian Mountains ; the U'ral 
Mountains^ between Europe and Asia ; the Cav^ casus 
Mountains^ between the Black Sea and the Caspian. 

The Alps form the greatest mouDtain system in Europe, and 
extend nearly 700 mues. The highefit of the range is Mont 
BlanCf which rises 15,760 feet, or nearly 3 miles, above the 
level of the sea. The summits are needle-shaped, and are 
always covered with snow. 

Connected with the Alps are various subsidiary chains, the 
most important of which is that of the Ap'ennineSy which extends 
almost the whole length of Italy. The average height of the 
Apennines is from 3000 to 5000 feet, but Mon'te CU^no, the 
highest summit, is 10,206 feet. Their higher summits are 
generally covered with snow from October to May or June. 

The Varpathian Mountains are generally very rugged, and 
the passes tnrough them are narrow and difficult 

The Herqmian Mountains Include the various hill-6hains 
which extend from the source of the Oder westward to the 
Rhine. The principal parts of the system are the JSrs^-ge^hir^^e 
and the JRiesen^ge-birge, the former of which is very rich m 
metals. Erz-ge-htrgemeasiB metallic mourUains, Riesen-ge-hirge 
means giants mountains. 

The Balkan Mountains extend from the Black Sea west- 
wards towards the Adriatic. They are remarkable for numerous 
ravines of terrific appearance, some of them so deep and narrow 
that daylight is almost excluded. 

The most important of the mountains of the Spanish Penin- 
sula are the Pyrenees', which form the boundary between France 
and Spain, and Siei^ra Neva' da, which extend alone the south 
coast. Sierra Nevada means snowy range, so called from their 
summits bdng capped with snow. 

The Scandinavian Mountains include the Dot/refield in Nor- 
w^, and the Ku/len Mountains between Norway and Sweden. 

The Caycasus Mountains, See ** Asia," page 206. 

Volcanoes. — He&la in Iceland ; Vesu'vius in Italy ; 
Elfna in Sicily; Strombo^li on an island north of Sicily. 

Eruptions from Hecla and Etna are only occasional, and 
often at very distant intervals, but Stromboli is almost con- 
stantly burning. Its flames diffuse light to a nreat distance 
over the sea, and hence it has been called the lighthouse of ike 
Mediterranean, 

Vesuvius is the only active volcano on the continent of Europe. 
Etna is 10,874 feet high, and 87 miles round at its base. 
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Natural Divisions of the Water. 

Seas. — White Sea, north of Bossia; BaVHc Sea, 
between Sweden and Gennany, Prassia and Eossia; 
North Sea, or German Ocean, 'between Great Britain 
and the Continent ; Irish Sea and St. George's Channel, 
between Great Britain and Ireland ; English Channel, 
between England and France; Mediterra'nean Sea, 
between Europe and Africa; Adriatfic Sea, between 
Italy and Turkey ; Archipel'ago, between Greece and 
Asia; Sea of Mar'mora, between Turkey in Europe 
and Turkey in Asia ; Black Sea and ^a of As^ov, 
south of Russia. 

The JFhite Sea has nearly the shape of a semicircle. It is 
covered with ice during three or four months of the year. 

The Baltic Sea is yery shallow, and is also eztemavely frozen 
over during the winter months. Owing to the nnmenms riyers 
which it receives, its waters are colder and much less salt than 
those of the ocean. BalHc Sea means the sea of baits or belts. 
It is so called from the various channels called belts which fonn 
its entrance. 

The Mediterranean is the largest expanse of water called a 
sea. It covers an area egnal to ten tmies the size of Britain. 
Mediterranean means midale of the earth. It was so named be- 
cause the ancients supposed it to be so situated. 

The Adriatic Seaia also called the Oulfof Fen'iee. 

The Archipelago is studded with numerous islands, hence the 
name archipelago is usually applied to any sea containing a 
group or cluster of islands. ArAipelago means the chief sea. It 
was tiie chief sea known to the Greeks, by whom it was so called. 

The Sea of Azov is so shallow that no part of it exceeds forty 
feet in depth. 

Gulps and Bats. — ^Parts of the Baltic — Gidf of 
Both'nia in the north; GtUf of Finland and GtUfof 
Ri'ga in the east. Bay of Bis' cay, west of France. 
Parts of the Mediterranean — Gulf of Lions, south of 
France; Gulf of Gea'oa, north-west of Italy; Ghdfof 
Ta'/anto, l^outh-east of Italy. 

The Bay of Biscay is subject to severe storms, and its naviga- 
tion is consequently extremely perilous. 

The OvlfofLUms is so called because the noise made by its 
waves resembles the roaring of li^ms. 
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Channels and Straits. — Skag'er Rack^ between 
Norway and Denmark ; Gaiftegaty between Sweden 
and Denmark ; the Sound, Ghreat Belt, and Little Belty 
lead from the Cattegat into the Baltic ; Strait of Do'ver 
connects the Korth Sea with the English Channel; 
Strait of CKbral'tar unites the Atlantic and the Medi- 
terranean ; Strait of Bonifa'do? between Corsica and 
Sardinia ; Strait of Mem'na^\ie\,vrQQTi Italy and Sicily; 
Strait of the Dardanelles^ , between the 4rchipelago and 
the Sea of Marmora ; Strait of Constantino' pie, between 
the Sea of Marmora and the Black Sea ; Strait of Caff a 
or Yen-Hdal-e, between the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Azov. 

The Sound, 8 miles broad» is between Sweden and Zealand. 
The Ghreat Belt, 8 miles, is between Zealand and Fniien, and the 
JdtUe Belt, j of a mile, is between Funen and the mainland 
of Denmark. 

The Strait of the Dardanelles is so called from a chain of 
forts or towers called Dardanelles, built by the Turks on its 
banks. It is about 50 miles long, and its width at its narrowest 
l)art scarcely exceeds half-a-mUe. It was anciently called the 
Hellespont, which means Helle's Sea, 

The StraU of OonstavUnopU is also called the Bos'porus, 
which means Ox-ford, being so narrow that it is presumed a 
bull can swim across. 

Rivers. — The Watershed stretches from south-west 
to north-oast, and cuts Europe diagonally into two 
great slopes — the one inclining to the north-west and 
the other to the south-east. 

Draining the Southern Slope. — The VoVga flows east 
and south through Russia into the Caspian Sea ; the 
Don in Russia flows southward into the Sea of Azov ; 
the Dni^per^ in Russia flows southward, and falls into 
the Black Sea ; the Dnies'ter^ flows south-east through 
Austria and Russia into the Black Sea ; the Dan'ube 
flows eastward through Germany, Hungary, and Turkey, 
into the Black Sea ; the Po flows east through "Not- 

> Pronounced Skaff'ger, ghard. « Pr. Bon-i-fatth^'O. • Pr. Mes-te'-iyeu 
4 Pr. Nef-per, ■ Pr. Ni'-iUr. 
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them Italy and falls into the Gulf of Venice ; the 
Rhone from Switzerland flows south through France 
and falls into the Gulf of lions ; the Ehro flows south- 
east through Spain and falls into the Mediterranean; 
the Ghiaddlquit/er flows south-west through Spain and 
falls into the Atlantic. 

The Vblgaj the largest river of Europe, has a course of nearly 
2,320 miles. Having its source at an elevation of not more than 
1,100 feet, it flows with a sluggish current uninterrupted by 
either rapid or waterfall, and is navi^ble throughout almost its 
whole course. After dividing into eight brancnes, it falls into 
the Caspian by 65 mouths. Volga means great. May be so 
called because it is the greatest or largest river in Russia. 

Don means water. Hence its use as the name of a river, 
Dnieper is for Don-ieper, the upper river, Dniester for Don- 
tester, the louder river. 

The Danube is by far the largest river in Europe out of 
Russia. During its course it receives 60 navigable nvers, and 
its volume of water is nearly equal to that of all the other 
rivers that flow into the Black Sea taken together. 

The Rhone, from the elevation of its source, is remarkable for 
the rapidity of its course, and also for the declivity of its bed, 
being 1 foot in 486. 

Draining the Northern Slope. — The Northern Dwi'- 
na in Russia falls into the White Sea; the Vifftvla 
flows through Poland and Prussia and falls into the 
Baltic ; the (yder flows northward through Prussia into 
the Baltic ; the Elbe flows north-west through Germany 
and falls into the German Ocean; the Bhine from 
Switzerland flows northward through Germany, west 
through Holland, and Mis into the l^orth Sea ; the 
Seine^ flows north-west through France into the Eng- 
lish Channel ; the Loire^ flows north and west through 
France into the Bay of Biscay ; the Dou'ro^ and the 
Ta'gus flow west through Spain and Portugal into the 
Atlantic, 

The Bhine, on account of the beauty of its scenery, is more 
visited by tourists than any other river in Europe. Bhine 
means the still waier, A name applicable to the general ap- 
pearance of the river. 

1 Pronoimced Sane. « Fr. Vvmr. s Pr. Doo'-ro, 
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Lakes. — Lakes of the Great Plain — Lake Lado'ga^ 
Loikt Onefga^ Lake Sai'ma^ and L<de Pei'pus, in the 
west of Russia. Scandinavian Lakes — Lake Wen*erj 
Lake Wetter^ and Lake MoB^lar, in Sweden. Alpine 
Lakes — Lake of Oene'va^ in the south-west of Swit- 
zerland ; Lake of Confstance or Bo'den See, between 
Switzerland and Germany ; Lake Maggio're^ and Lake 
Oar^da, in Italy; Lake BaVaton or Plai'ten See in 
Austria. 

The Lc^es of the Plain and the Scandinavian Lakes are of 
much greater extent than those of the Alpine system ; but their 
scenery is tame and uninteresting, while that of the mountain 
lakes is grand and picturesque in the highest degree. 

The water of Laxe Balaton is salt ; tmit of all the other lakes 
is fresh. It is very shallow, but abounds with caip, pike, and 
other fish. Neusiedler See in Hungary has recently been drained. 

Olimate, Soil, Natural Productions, etc. 

Climatb. — The climate of Europe is mueh more 
temperate than that of other countries under the same^ 
latitude. 

In the north the winter is long and severe, the summer short ; 
but owinff to the great length of the days, the heat is intense, 
and rapid vegetation the consequent result. In the middle the 
seasons are mild and temperate, especially in the west and on 
the islands. In the south, except on elevated regions, extreme 
cold is rare and of short duration ; snow seldom falls, and never 
lies on the ground more than a few days. Vegetation is there 
little interrupted all the year round. 

Soil. — ^The soil of Europe is generally fertile, 
^e only parts that are wholly unproductive are the Steppes 
in the south and south-east of Russia. 

Vegetation. — ^Europe produces all the vegetable 
substances of temperate climates. 

Animals. — ^The animals of Europe are less varied 
than those of Asia and A&ica ; but useful animals are 
abundant, and noxious animals comparatively unknown. 

1 Pronounced Mad^o*rH, 
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MiNERAUS. — ^Tho mineral productioiiB aie abundant 
and valuable. The principal are iron, copper, tin, lead, 
zinc, salt, coal, and lime. 

Coal and iron are especially abundant, and are of mnch 
greater valne than all the othera. 

Pboplk. — ^The people of Europe belong to two dis- 
tinct races : — ^the Caucasian, or white and bearded race, 
and the Mongolian, or tawny and beardless race. 

Kine-tentha of the population are Caacasian, and one-tenth 
Mongolian. The Mongoliana are chiefly found in Hungary, 
Turkey, and Finland. 

The population by the latest estimates is 812,898,480, or 
about one-fourth the population of the globe. 



Pabt Sboond.— political GEOGRAPHY. 

Politioal Divisions of Borope. 

Europe is politically divided into the British Em- 
pire, comprehending Great Britain and Ireland ; Repuh- 
lie of France; Empire of Russia; Empire of Austria; 
Empire of Germany, comprehending the Kingdom of 
Prussia, tiie Kingdoms of Bavaria, Saxony, and Wur- 
temberg, the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg, and several 
smaller Principalities ; Kingdom of Spain; Kingdom of 
Portugal; Kingdom of Holland, or the Netherlands; 
Kingdom of Belgium; Kingdom of Denmark; Kingdom 
of Sweden and Norway ; Republic of Switzerland ; the 
Kingdom of Italy; the Turkish Empire; the Princi- 
pcUities of Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro; and 
Kingdom of Greece, 

Great Britain, France, Russia, Austria, and Prussia are called 
the^ve OretU Powers^ because they exercise a decided influence 
on the policy of the other States, and when they agree among 
themselves the peace of Europe is secured. 

The Powers of the Second raiik are Spain, Sweden, Turkey, 
and Italy. 
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Oountries in the North-West, and their Chief 
Towns. 

England. — Lon'don* on the Thames : Liverpoolj in 
the west, at the mouth of the Mer'sey ; Man'chesUr^ 
cast from Liverpool, on the Ir^wcll; Bir'mingham^ near 
the middle of the country. 

London is the largest, wealthiest, and most populons city in 
the world. Its area is about 122 square miles, and its popn- 
lation 3,251,804 Liverpool is the second seaport Manckeiter 
is the cliief seat of the cotton mannfMitiires, and probably tbe 
greatest manufacturing city in the world. Birmingham, is the 
centre of the iron trade, and fiunous for the manufacture of all 
kinds of hardware, firearms, and glass. 

Scotland. — Edinhurghf in the east, near the Firth 
of Forth ; Olas'gow^ in the west, on the Clyde ; Aber- 
deen'^ on the east coast, at the mouth of the Dee ; 
Dundeef^ on the Firth of Tay ; Green'ockj on the Clyde. 

Edivhurgh is noted for the beauty of its situation, its uni- 
versity, courts of law, and literary, scientific, and educational 
Institutions. OUugow is the greatest commercial cify in Soot- 
land, and the chief seat of its manufactures. Aberdeen is a 
flourishing city, with extensive commerce and manufactures. 
Dundee^ a thriving seaport, is noted for the manufacture o^. 
sailcloth and other coarse linen fiibrics. ^ Oreenock is noted fo ' 
the manufacture of machinery, and for its great foreign trade. 

Ireland. — Dublin, in the east, on the Liffey ; 
Belfcuf, on Belfast Lough ; Cork, in the south, on the 
Lee ; Ltm'ertck, on the Shannon. 

Dublin is one of the finest cities in Europe. Belfast is the 
chief seat of the cotton and linen manufactures. Cork has one 
of the finest harbours in the world. Limerick is noted for the 
manufacture of lace. 

Norway. — Christian'ia, in the south-east, at the 
head of Christiania Bay ; Ber^gen^ on the west coast. 

Christiania has a university and a good trade, chiefly in 
timber and iron. Bergen largely exports fish and timber. 

Sweden. — Stock'holm, on Lake Maelar ; Oofienburg^ 
on the Cattegat, at the mouth of the Gotha. 

* The Capital of each ccnntry is placed first. 
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Stoekholmy partly built on islands, and hence called the 
'' Yenice of tne North," possesses half the foreign trade ol 
Sweden, and is the principal mannfactoring town in the king- 
dom. OcUffnimrg is the second commercial city, its chief export 
being iron. 

Denmark. — Gojpenkafgen^ on the east coast of Zea'- 
land ; Elsinore^^ northward, at the narrowest point of 
the Sound ; (/densee, in the island of Fu'nen. 

Copenhagen (Merchants' Haven), one of the most elegant 
cities in Europe, was taken by the English under Kelson in 1801. 
At JBlsinore, ship dues were formerly levied on all foreign 
vessels passing through the Sound. 

Countries in the Centre. 

HoLLAviD.—Am'sterdamj on the Y ; Bot^terdanij on 
the Maas ; The Hague, near the west coast ; Let^den, 
on the Old Rhine. 

Amsterdam^ one of the principil commercial cities in Europe, 
18 built on piles of wood, and situated in the midst of a marsh. 
BoUerdam is the second seaport, and a place of great trade. 
The Hague is one of the best built cities in Europe, the seat of 
Gk>vemment, and the usual residence of the Court Leyden is 
an ancient city, and the seat of a celebrated university, whose 
library contains a rich collection of Oriental manuscripts. 

Belgium. — Brusfsels, on the Sonne ; Ohenty on the 
Scheldt; Antwerp^ jEarfcher down on the Scheldt; 
Liegef, in the sou^-east, on the Mouse, 

Brussels is noted for its lace and carpets. GherU, with im- 
portant manufactures of silk, cotton, lace, and linen, is built on 
26 islands, and is 15 miles in circumference. ArUwerp is an 
important seaport, but is chiefly famous for its cathedral, whose 
spire is 403 feet high, and contains the master-pieces of Rubens 
and Vandyke, who were natives of the town. Zdege is noted for 
hardware manufactures, and is considered the Birmingham of 
Belgium. 

The German Empire. — Berlin^ on the Spree; Ham'- 
hurg, on the Elbe ; Mufntch, on the Isar ; Dre/den, on 
the Elbe / Leip^sic, north-west of Dresden. 

Berlin, one of the finest and best built cities of Europe, has a 
celebrated university, and is famous for its other scientific and 
literary associations. HarnMtrgj the largest and most commercial 

c 
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city in the empire, has important manufactures, sugar refineries, 
iron forges, etc. Munich, with a university, is celebrated for 
its palace, which contains one of the finest sculpture and picture 
^;alferies in Europe. Dresden^ a beautiful city, is famous for 
its royal library, picture gallery, and numerous manufactures. 
Leipsic is famous for its university and its book trade, the 
largest on the Continent. 

Austria -Hungary. — Vien^na on the Dan'ube; 
Prague^ in Bohe'mia, on the Moldau'; Pesth-Bu'da^ 
on lie Dan^'ube. 

Vienna the largest city in Austria, and one of the gayest 
capitals in Europe, has important manufactures of silk, ^Id 
and silver lace, cutlery, and glass. Prague is a noble city, 
with a celebrated university founded in 1348. Pesth and Buda 
are connected by a suspension-bridge across the river. 

France. — Pa'ria^ on the Seine; Lrfons^ at the 
junction of the Rhone with the Saone ; Marseilles^ ^ in 
the south, on the Mediterranean; Bordeaua/j on the 
Garonne. 

Paris is the most fashionable city in Europe, and ranks next 
to London in population and extent. Lyons is the principal 
manufacturing city in France, and the first in Europe for the 
production of silk goods. Marseilles is the principal seaport, 
and the centre of commerce between France and the Levant. 
Bordeaux is the richest of the French commercial cities, and is 
noted chiefly for its trade in wine and brandy. 

Switzerland. — Berne, on the Aar ; Oene^va, in the 
south-west, on the lake of Geneva ; Basle, on the Rhine. 

Berne, a strongly built town, contains many literary and 
scientific institutions. Geneva, the largest town in Switzerland, 
if famous for its watchmaking and jewellery, and for its univer- 
sity founded by Calvin. 

Countries in the South. 

Portugal. — Lis'bon, on the Ta'gus ; Opor^to, on the 
Dou'ro. 

Lisbon has an extensive foreign commerce. Oporto (the Port), 
the second city, is noted for its trade in port wine. 

Spain. — Madrid^, on the Manzana'^res ; BarceU/na, 
on the Mediterranean ; Seville', on the GuadalquiVer. 
Madrid is the most elevated capital in Europe, being upwards 
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of 2200 feet above the level of the sea. Barcelona, with exten- 
sive commerce, has important manufactures, chiefly of silk. 
Seville has the largest tobacco manufactoiy in Europe, and is 
celebrated for its cathedrali on which is a famous weathercock 
at a height of S60 feet. 

Italy. — Rome, on the Tiber ; Florence, on the 
Ar'no ; Na'ples, on the Bay of Naples. 

Borne, celebrated for its architectural grandeur, contains St 
Peter's Cathedral, the largest and most beautiful structure of 
the kind in the world- Florence, situated in a beautiful valley, 
is one of the finest cities of Italy, and stands unrivalled for its 
galleries of painting, sculpture, and other works of art Naples 
is the most populous and most commercial city of Italy. 

Turkey. — Constantino^ple on the Strait of Constan- 
tino'^ple ; Adrtanople, near the Marit^za. 

OonatanMiiople is a beautiful city at a distance, but within, 
filthy and dirty in an extreme degree. Adrianople, situated in 
a valley famous for its roses, nas trade in opium, and some 
manufactures of silk. 

RovMAiniA.—Bu'charest, on the Dimbowit'za ; Jas'sy, 
on an affluent of the Pruth. 

Bucharest is noted for the number of its caf6s and gaming 
tables. Jassy has large trade in agricultural produce. 

Seryia. — Belgrade^ at the confluence of the Danube 
and the Save. Semenfdria, on the Danube. 

Montenegro. — Cetigne, in the north-west ; Antivariy 
on the Adriatic. 

Greece. — Ath^enSj on the Gulf of Egi'na ; Cor^inth, 
on the Isthmus of Cor^inth ; PcUras'j on the Gulf of 
Patras ; NaufpUa, at the head of the Gulf of Nau'plia. 

Athens, with a university, is chiefly famous for its remains of 
ancient grandeur, still seen in the Acropolis, Parthenon, Temple 
of Theseus, etc. Corinth was also famous in ancient times, but 
is now a mere village. Patras is the chief seat of the foreign 
trade. Nauplia is a seaport 

Country in the Eaat. 

Russia.— iSf. Peftershurg, on the Ne'va ; Mos'cow, in 
the centre ; War'saw, on the Vis'tula; Nifm-Noi/gorod, 
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on the Volga ; Archan'gel, on the White Sea ; Odes' sa^ 
on the Black Sea ; Sebas'topol^ in the Crimea. 

SL Petershvrgf with a oniyersity, is one of the most splendid 
cities in Europe. Its port is Crorutadt^ a strong fortress with 
naviJ dockyara and arsenal Moscow, the former capital, was 
hnmed hy the inhabitants in 1812 to drive away the IVench, 
bat has since been rebuilt with all its former magnificence. 
Warsaw was the capital of the former Kingdom of Poland. 
Nijni' Novgorod or Lower Novgorod has the largest annual fair 
in Europe, attended by more than half-a-million of people. 
Archangel, the first Russian port that traded with England, 
exports large quantities of flax. Odessa exports wheat. Sehas^ 
topoU a strong fortress, was taken and destroyed by the British 
and French in 1855. 



Places of Historical and General Interest. 

Battlefields. — Belgium. — Near Brussels, Waterloo, 
where Napoleon was defeated by the Duke of Wellington, 18th 
June 1815. A conical mound, 200 feet high, surmounted by the 
Belgian Lion, formed from cannon taken at the battle, has been 
erected on the field to commemorate the event. Oudenarde, 
where the French were defeated by the allied troops under 
Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough, 1 1th July 1708. 

Germany. — Blenheim^ where a yictory was obtained by Marl- 
borough over the French, 1704. 

France. — Poictiers, where the Saracens were defeated hy 
Charles Martel, 732, and where John King of France was taken 
prisoner by the Black Prince, 1356. Crecy, Agi-neourt, and 
Malplaquiet, where victories were obtained by the English over 
the French, respectively, in 1346, 1415, and 1709. Sedan, 
where a bloody battle was fought between the French and 
the Prussians, 1st Sept 1870. Memorable battles were also 
fought during the Franco-Prussian war (1870-71) at Wissem- 
hourg, Woermy Forbach, and Gravelotte, all now in Germany. 

Switzerland. — Morgarten, where the Swiss defended them- 
selves against the Austrians in 1315, and against the French 
in 1798. 

Austria. — Austerliiz, where a decisive victory was gained by 
Bonaparte over the Austrians and Russians in 1805. Near 
Vienna, the villages of Aspem, Essling, and Wagram, where 
desperate battles were fought between the French and the 
Austrians in 1809. 
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Spain. — CorunnOf where Sir John Moore fell after defeating 
the French, 1809. TcUavera^ Salamanca, Badajoi, and Vit^ 
ioria, where victories were gained by Wellington over the 
French, 1809-1813. 

Italy. — Magenta and SolferinOt where the Austriaus were 
defeated by the French and Sardinians, 1859. 

Turkey.— -aTafo/flrf, noted for the heroic defence of the Turks 
against the Russians, 1854. 

QreeGe.^MarcUhon, Stdamis, and PUxUa, where victories 
were obtained by the Greeks over the Persians, respectively, in 
490, 480, and 479 b.o. 

Russia.— i\rart7a, where Charles XII. of Sweden defeated 
Peter the Great of Russia, 1700. Poltava, where Charles was 
defeated by Peter, 1709. Borodino, where the French and the 
Russians engaged, 7th September 1812, and nearly 35,000 men 
were killed on each side. The Alma and Inkerman, where the 
Russians were defeated by the English and French, 1854. 

Sieges. — SwedBn.—Frederick8h(iH where Charles XII. of 
Sweden was killed, 1718. 

Holland. — Leyden. Nobly sustained against the Spaniards, 
1573-74. 

France. — OrUam, English defeated, and compelled to raise 
the siege by Joan of Arc, 1429. Strcuhourg yielded to the 
bombarament of the Germans 27th September, and Metz was 
starved into capitulation 27th October 1870. Strasbourg and 
Metz are now German towns. Paris. After a siege of 132 
days, the French capitulated to the Germans 28th January 1871. 

Spain. — Saragossa. Gallant defence against the French, 
1808-9. 

Russia. — SebastopcH, A fortress deemed impregnable by the 
Russians, but taken and destroyed by the English and French 
forces, 1855. 

Naval Engagements. — Holland. — Camper^fotiTn, oflf 
which the Dutch fleet was defeated by Admiral Duncan, after- 
wards Earl of Camperdown, 11th October 1797. 

Spain. — Trafalgoflr, off which Nelson gained a complete 
victory over the combined fleets of France and Spain, and wnere 
he fell, 21st October 1805. 

Portugal.— Cope JSt Vincent^ oflf which Sir John Jervis, after- 
wards Earl St. Vincent, defeated the Spanish fleet 14th Feb- 
ruary 1797. 

Greece. — Navarino, where the British, French, and Russian 
squadrons destroyed the Turkish and Egyptian fleets 20th Octo- 
ber 1827. 
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Scenes of Historical Events. — ^Holland.— JToarZem, 
where the Dotch assert the Art of Printing was invented by 
Lawrence Coster in 1440. 

Q«nnany. — Augsburg. Episcopal palace, in which the Pro- 
testant Confession of Faith, drawn np by Lnther and Melanc- 
thon, was presented to the Emperor Charles Y. in. 1530. 
Nurmnberg or Numberg, where watches were invented in the 
16th century by Peter Hele, and then called Nuremberg Eggs. 
Conskmeef noted for the Ecclesiastical Council held here in 
1414-1418, which condemned the doctrines of John Wycliffe, 
and sentenced Jolin Huss and Jerome of Pragae to be bnmed. 

France. — NamUt^ where was passed the famons edict in favonr 
of the Protestants by Henry lY. in 1598, and revoked by Lotus 
XIY. in 1«85. 

Swit i w rl a nd . —AlUrrt celebrated for the brave and snccessfal 
resistance made by Willuun Tell to the tyranny of the Austrian 
governor, Geisler, in 1807. 

Austria. — Tmd^ noted for the famons Roman Catholic Coun- 
cil held here from 1545 till 1568, for the purpose of suppressing 
the Beformation. 

Portxicral — Lisbon^ almost destroyed by an earthquake in 
1755, when 60,000 of the inhabitants are said to have perished. 

Italy. — HercvilafMiwm and Pompeii, destroyed by en^tions of 
Mount Yesuvius, in the neighbourhood. The former discovered 
in 1709, and the latter in 1755. 

Greece.— TAerTnopyte, the scene of numerous struggles at 
various periods of Greek history, but particularly notedfor the 
self-devotion of Leonidas and his 800 Spartans. 

MlBCELliANEOUa — Sweden. — UpsaZ or Upsalct, noted for 
its university, in which LumflBUs, the distinguished naturalist, 
was a professor. At Old UpsaZ or CfcmUa-UpscUa is a set of 
mounds popularlv considered to be the tombs of Odin, Thor, 
and Freya, and beside them is a venerable church, dedicated 
to pagan worship for many centuries, and said to be now 
upwards of 1800 years old. 

HoUand—^roeXr, noted for its extreme cleanliness. The 
streets are paved with varnished tiles, and have the appearance 
of being covered wil^ carpets. No animal is allowed to enter 
the town for fear of dirtying it, and the front doors of the houses 
are never opened for the same reason, except on the occasion of 
a funeral, a marriage, or a christening. 

Pniflsla. — Ootogne, with a Gothic cathedral, one of the finest 
in the world, said to contain the skulls of the wise men who 
came fi^m the East to Bethlehem at the birth of Christ 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

The British Empire comprehends Chrecd; Britain^ Ir^- 
land, and a numerous group of smaller islands. 

Altogether there are alxmt 5,500 isUnds and rocks adjacent 
to Great Britain and Ireland ; but of these only 420 or thereby 
are inhabited 

Great Britain is politically divided into two king- 
doms — England, including Wales, and Scotland. 

England and Scotland were originally separate kingdoms, and 
thoogti now nnder the same government, are still govem«l by 
separate laws. Ireland is also denominated a kingdom, and en- 
joys the form of a separate government, though it has been 
subject to the crown of England since the twelfth century. 



ENGLAND. 

Part Fibst.— PHYSICAL GEOGBAPHY. 

Situation. — ^England forms the southern part of 
Great Britain, and is situated to the west of Continental 
Europe. 

Extent. — ^The greatest length is 430 miles; the 
greatest breadth 360 miles ; area, 58,320 square miles. 

The greatest length is from Lizard Point, in Cornwall, to 
Berwick-npon-Tweed. The greatest breadth is from the Luid's 
End to Lowestoft Ness in Suffolk. Of the area 50,922 square 
mUes are m ICngland and 7,398 in "Wales. 

Name. — ^England, from the Anglo-Saxon Engla-land, 
means the land of the Englea or Angles, 

The Angles were a very important tribe of the Saxons who 
came oyer from Anglen in Sleswick, subdued the country, and 
settled in Britain, ^rtg in Old Saxon means a level eomUry or 
a plaimn The Engles were probably so called from the level 
nature of the coun^ whence thejr came. 

BotrNDABiBS. — North, Scotland; east, the German 
Ocean ; south, the English Channel ; west, St. George's 
Channel and the Irish Sea. 
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Physical Aspect. — ^The physical aspect of England 
is extremely yaried. In the north and west the country 
is mountainous. In the centre it is hUly. In the east 
and south it is level, except in the south-west, where 
the land becomes more eleyated as it stretches towards 
the sea. 

Coast. — ^Including the principal indentations the 
coast line measures at least 2,000 miles. 

Diviflion into CountieB. 

England is divided into f orfcy counties, and Wales into 
twelve. 

The counties in England are : — 



In (he North, 

"SOBTHTrMfVEKLASD. 

Dub'ham. 

Yokk'bhibe. 

Oum'seblakd. 

West'xorslani). 

Lak'oabhise. 

In the East. 
Lni'ooLN. 
Caic'bsiboe. 
Nob'folk. 
Suf'folk. 
Es'sxx. 



In the South, 
Esmt. 
Sur'set. 
Sub'bex. 
Bebk'shibe. 
Hamf'bhibe. 
"Wilt'bhiee. 
Dob'sbtshibs. 
Dev'onbhibe. 
Cobn^wall. 

In the Wett, 
Soic'ebset. 
Glou'cesteb. 
mon^mouth. 
Heb'efobd. 
Shbop'shike. 
Ghesh'ire. 



North MidZamd. 

SXAyFOBI). 

Deb'btbhibe. 

Not'tinghail 

Let'oebteb. 

"Wab'wiok. 

Wob'oebteb. 

Sovih Midland. 
Ox'fobd. 

BnOK'iNaHAK. 

Mid'dlesex. 

Hebt'fobd. 

Bed'fobi). 

Hukt'ikodon. 

Nobthamp'tok. 

Rut'land. 



The counties in Wales are : — 

In the North. In the South. 

Flint. An'glesea. Oab'dioan. Glamob'gak. 

Den'bigh. Heb'ioneth. Pem'bboke. Bbeok'kock. 

CaebnabVon. Montooic'eby. Gaebhab'thek. Bad'nob. 

The DividoziB of England are called Coimties, because they 
used to be governed by Coimts, a Norman title correspondinj^; to 
the Saxon JSarl. They are also called Shvree, a word denved 
from a Saxon verb signifying to divide, and hence means 
divisions. 
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Natural Divisions of the Land. 

Islands. — Holy Island, Coq'uet Island, and the 
Fern Inlands, on the coast of Northumberland ; Shep'- 
pey, to the north of Kent; Isle of Wight, south of 
Hampshire ; Chan'nd Islands, near the coast of France ; 
ScU^y Isles, south-west from Cornwall; An^glesea, in 
the north-west of Wales ; Isle of Man, in the Irish Sea. 

Holy Island, also called Idndisfarne, is 1^ miles from the 
coast, with which it is connected at low water. It receiyes the 
name Roly Island from its being the site of a celehrated monas- 
tery founded by Oswald of Norarambria, and distingoished for 
the nnmber of its literary monks. 

Sheppey, formerly Sheepy, means sheep island. 

The Isle of JFigfU contains an area of 186 square miles. The 
general appearance of the island is beaatifuf and exceedingly 
varied. In consequence of the mildness and salubrily of its 
climate, it has long been a &yourite resort of inyalids. On 
account of its great fertility it is often called the " Garden of 
England.'' 

The Channel Islands include Jer'sey, Guem'sey, Sark, and 
AVdemey, which are all that now remain to BritaLu of the Gor- 
man possessions of William the Conqueror. The climate of these 
islands is so mild that many heautifal plants which require 
artificial heat in Ihi^land grow here in the open air. Aldemey 
is noted for a fine breed of small cows, which haye long been 
celebrated for the richness of their milk. 

The ScUly Isles are about 140 in number, but only six are of 
importance and inhabited. 

The Isle of Man, 30 miles long, with breadth yarying from 6 to 
12 miles, is nearly equi-distant between England and Ireland, 
and commands yiews of all the three kingdoms. The scenery 
of the island, though in some respects beautifal, is rather tame. 
The towns in Man are Ca^tleton, the capital; Dotiglas, the 
largest ; Hamsey, and Peel, 

Gapes. — On the east coast, Flarriborough Head and 
/Spurn Head, in Yorkshire; Naze, in Essex; North 
Forehand, South Forehand, and Dungeness', in Kent. 

Flambarough Head is for Flame-horonibgh, Head, Beacon fires 
were kindled on the diff in the time of the Danes, with whom 
it was a fayourite station, and now it is the site of a modem 
lighthouse. 

Spwrn Head, formerly written Spurerihead, is from a Saxon 
word signifying to look etU, and was probably so called from a 
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ujotch tower built here in the time of the Romans to overlook the 
Humber, and be a protection to the coasts. 

Dungeness is a comiption of Danger Nesa, that is, Ikmgercnis 
HecuUand, named from the numerous slupwrecks that took 
place here prior to the erection of the lighthouse. 

On the south coast, Beach'y Head and SeVsey Bill, 
in Sussei ; St, AVharCs Head and Portland Point, in 
Dorsetshire ; Start Point, in Devonshire ; Lis^ard Point 
and Land^s End, in Cornwall. . 

Bea4ihy Htad is the highest headland on the south coast On 
it is erected a revolving b^ht 285 feet above the level of the sea, 
and in clear weather visible at a distance of 28 miles. 

Lizard Point is the most southerly point of England, and 
LancTa End is the most westerly. It is 266 miles south-west of 
London. 

On the west coast, Harfland Point, in Devonshire ; 
Worm's Head, in Glamorgan ; St. Gov/en's Head, St, 
Davids Heady and Strum'ble Head, in Pembroke; 
Great Orme'a Head, in Denbighshire ; St. Bee's Head, 
in Cumberland. 

St. Bee's Head is named from St Bega, an Irish virgin, who 
lived a solitary life upon the cape. 

On islands, the Needles, on the west of the Isle 
of Wight ; Holyhead, on an island off Anglesea. 

The Needles, so called from their conical and pointed 
shape, are five in number, though now only three of them rise 
conspicuously above the water. That to which, from its 
thinness and sharpness, the name was most applicable, fell 
down about the beginning of the century, and almost entirely 
disappeared. 

Mountain Eangbs. — There are three principal 
mountain ranges in England — the Northern Range, 
the Cawfhrian Bange, and the Devo'ndan Mange. 

The NoBTHEBN Eange extends from the nortb of 
Northumberland to the Peak of Derby, and includes 
three chains : — the Ghe'viot Hills, the Pen'nine Chain, 
and the Cum'brian Mountains. 

The principal elevations of the Northern Range are : 
— In the Cheviots, Ghe'viot Peak and Gar'ter Fell. — In 
the Pennine Chain, Gross FeU^ in Cumberland; Bow 
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Fellj in Westmoreland ; Whervfside^ In'gUborough, and 
Pen'f/'gatU, in Yorkshire ; the Pe<ik^ in Derby. — In the 
Cumbrian Chain, 8ca-FelV^ HelveVlyn^ Skid'daw, and 
SadfdUibcLcJc^ in Cumberland. 

The Cheviot Hills are in general covered with a soft green 
sward which affords excellent pasture for sheep. A breed of 
sheep called cheviots, reared on these hills, are much esteemed. 
Cheviot means aheep-todUc hills. 

The Peak is celebrated for its natural cayems and limestone 
grottos, which contain many interesting curiosities. 

Sca-FeXL consists of two peaks, which are separated from each 
other by a deep chasm. The lower is 3,092 feet, and the higher 
3,229 feet, being the highest mountain in England. Fell is the 
Danish word for kill. It literally means a piece of land from 
which the trees haye been/eZ2ec2 or cleared. Where it occurs in 
British names it marks a place named by the Danes. 

The Cambrian Range includes all the mountains In 
Wales, the principal of which are : — Snou/don, in Caer- 
narvon; Arrant^, A/ran Fov/dy, and Ca'der Fdrisj 
in Merioneth ; Plyrdim'morii in Montgomery ; Vann, or 
the Bea'con, in Brecknock; also, the Mal'vem HiUs, 
on the borders of Herefordshire and Worcestershire ; 
and the Cois'wold HiUs^ in Gloucester. 

,Snov>don, whose most elevated peak, the " CoTimneiums," rises 
3,590 feet above the level of the sea, is the highest mountain 
in South Britain. The view from the summit on a clear day 
is said to embrace the mountains in Yorkshire, Westmoreland, 
and Cumberland, the Highlands of Scotland, the Isle of Man, and 
the Wicklow mountains, in Ireland. Srurwdon means mow 
hill. The other elevations in Wales are under 3000 feet. 

Coder Idris means Arthvr'a Ghavr^ or Arthv/r's Seat, Plyn- 
Ivmmon, means the fim peaked mountain. 

The Devonian Eanob extends through Somerset, 
Devon, and Cornwall, and includes the Men'dip Hills 
and Dunfkery Beacon^ in Somerset ; Oav/sand Beacon, 
in Devonshire ; and Brovm Willys in ComwalL 

Sboondary Chains. — ^The GhiVtem Hills, in Oxford 
and Buckingham; the Gog-mago^ Hills, in Cam- 
bridgeshire ; the North Doums, in Kent and Surrey ; 
the Sovih Downs, in Sussex and Hampshire; the 
WddSy in Yorkshire and Lincoln. 
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Natural DivleionB of the Water. 

Bats. — On the east coast, connected with the Ger- 
man Ocean. — Roil/in Hoodie Bay^ and BridfUngton Bay, 
east of Yorkshire ; Hum'her MotUh, between Yorkshire 
and Lincoln ; the Wash, between Lincoln and iNTorfolk. 

The Swmber is so called because of the humming sound made 
by the water at the ebbing and flowing of the tide. 

On the south coast, connected with the English 
Channel. — Portsfmotdh Harbour, and Sofdharn^ton 
Water, south of Hampshire ; Wey'rrumth Bay, south of 
Dorset; Tor Bay, in the south-east, and Plym'onth 
Sound, in the south-west of Devonshire; Fal'mouth 
Harbour in the east, and Mounts Bay in the south of 
Cornwall. 

TlymauJth Sovmd is about 3 miles wide at its entrance, and 
extends about 3 miles inland. Its entrance is defended by 
a breakwater, rising from 56 to 80 feet high, and extending 
nearly a mile in length. 

Falmouth Ha/rhowr is one of the best in England It has 
always been a favourite resort of our ships of war, and for more 
than a century was a principal packet station for the Spanish, 
Portuguese, west Indian, and American mails. 

On the west coast, connected with the Atlantic. — 
BrU'tol Channel, between Somerset and Glamorgan; 
Swan'sea Bay, south of Glamorgan ; Caermar^then Bay, 
south of Caermarthen. Connected with St. George's 
Channel — Mil' ford Haven and Bt Bride's Bay, in the 
west of Pembrokeshire ; Car^digan Bay, in the west of 
Cardigan. Connected with the Ksh Sea — Morecambe 
Bay, in the north-west of Lancashire. 

Bristol Chamml is remarkable for its high tides, and the 
rapidity with which tihey rise. At the mouth of the lower Avon 
spring tides rise to 48 feet, and at Chepstow, on the Wye, even 
to 60 feet. 

MiZford JIamn is one of the safest, deepest, and most capa- 
cious harbours in the kingdom. It is sufficiently laige to allow 
the whole of the British navy to ride in safety. 

Straits. — Tar^mouth Roads, on the east of Norfolk ; 
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the DovmSf between Kent and the Goodwin Sands; 
the Strait of Dc/veVy between England and Fiance; 
Spitfhead and the S(/lent, between Hampshire and the 
Isle of Wight ; the Mefnai Strait^ between Caernarvon 
and Anglesea. 

Yarmouth JRoads and the Doums both afford safe anchorage 
for ships. 

The Strait of Dover is only 21 miles across. 

The Menai Strait is crossed by two stupendous structures 
about a mile apart from each other. One is a magnificent sus- 
pension bridge 100 feet above hifi;h water mark, and the other 
18 an iron tubular bridge, which forms part of the Chester and 
Holyhead Bailway. 

EiVEBS. — England presents three slopes for the 
drainage of its* waters — ^the Eastern, the Westerriy and 
the Southern. 

Draining the Eastern Slope and flowing into the 
German Ocean. — ^The Tyne, in Northumberland; the 
Wear, in Durham; the Tees, between Durham and 
York ; the Ouse, formed by the union of the Swale and 
Ure, in Yorkshire ; the Trent, in the counties of Staf- 
ford, Derby, Nottingham, and Lincoln ; the ffum'ber, 
formed by the junction of the Ouse and Trent; the 
With' am, in Lincoln ; the Nen, in Northamptonshire ; 
the Gfreat Ouse, in the counties of Northampton, Buck- 
ingham, Bedford, Huntingdon, Cambridge, and Norfolk ; 
the Fare, in Norfolk; the Thames, from Gloucester, 
separates Oxford and Buckingham from Berkshire, 
Middlesex from Surrey, and Essex from Kent ; the 
Med'way, in Kent 

Apflubnts. — The Yorkshire Quae receives the Nidd, the 
Wharf the Aire, the Doti, and the Dev^toent, The Trefni 
receives the Denvent from Derbyshire, the Dove, and the Soar, 
Tlie Nen is joined by the Welland, The Thames receives the 
Cher^well, the Kemfnet, the Wey^ and the Mde. 

The Thames has a course of 215 miles, and commercially is 
by far the most important river on the face of the globe. It is 
navigable for ships of any burden to Deptford, for vessels of 
200 tons to London Bridge, and for barges 130 miles farther up. 

Draining the Western Slope and flowing into the 
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Irish Sea. — ^The E'den^ in Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land ; the D&Jt^werdy in Cumherland ; the lAme^ in 
Westmoreland and Lancashire; the RiVhU^ in York- 
sliire and Lancashire ; the Mer^aey, between Lancashire 
and Cheshire ; the Dee^ from Denbigh, separates 
Cheshire from Wales; the Gon'way^ between Caer- 
narvon and Denbigh. 

Flowing into the Bristol Channel. — ^The Set/erUy in 
Montgomery, Shropshire, Worcester, and Gloucester; 
the Wye flows through Eadnor and Hereford, and 
separates Monmouth from Gloucester ; the Lower At/on^ 
from Wiltshire, separates Gloucester from Somerset. 

Of the rivers flowing into the Irish Sea the Mersey is by far 
the most important. It flows throngh the cotton manufacturing 
district, and by its noble estuary greatly facilitates the foreign 
trade of Liverpool. Among otiier tributaries it receives the 
Irwellf which from the number of mills and factories on its 
banks is not inaptly said to be " the hardest worked river in 
the world." 

The Severn has a circuitous course of 240 miles, thus being 
the longest river in England. The principal affluents of the 
Severn are the Teme, the Stoti/r from Stanord, and the Avon 
from Warwick. Severn means "fountain of knowledge." It 
was probably so cidled from some ancient superstition. 

Draining the Sovthem Slope and flowing into the 
English Channel. — ^The Itck'en and the Ted^ in Hamp- 
shire; the AtfoUy in Wiltshire and Hampshire; the 
Stour^ in Dorset ; the Exe^ in Devonshire. 

Avon, Stowr, and Exe aU signify water. 

Lakes. — Win'dermere or Winan'dermere, between 
Westmoreland and Lancashire; De/went Water, or 
Kes^wich Lake, in Cumherland; UUef water, between 
Cumherland and Westmoreland ; Ba'la Pool, in 
Merioneth. 

The lakes of England are few in number, and unimportant as 
regards size, but are much celebrated on account of their natural 
beauty. Windermere is the largest, but is only ten miles long 
by alK>ut one mile broad. Derwent Water, from its romantic 
scenery, is often called <* the gem of the lakes.'' Bala Pool is 
the largest lake in Wales. 
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dimate. Soil, Natural Productions, etc« 

Climate. — Compared "with other countries of the 
same latitude, the diiDate of England Ib remarkable for 
its mildness and salubniy. 

Soil. — ^The soil is ia general fertile, and mach of it 
is in a high state of cnltivation. 

About three-fourths of the surface are fit for cultivation, but 
of this space a full half is in meadow and pasture land. Several 
barren tracts occur in the north, and in the eastern counties are 
the/e7» or marshes, which, of course, are not productive. 

Vegetation. — ^The vegetable productions of England 
are for the most part the same as those of corresponding 
latitudes on the Continent of Europe. 

Animals. — ^Wild animals in England are compara- 
tively rare, and are only of the smaller kinds; but 
domestic animals abound, and in no country are superior 
breeds of horses, oxen, sheep, and hogs. 

Minerals. — ^England is rich in mineral productions. 
The chief are coal, iron, copper, lead, zinc, Hn, and salt 

People. — ^The English are of Teutonic origin. Tlie 
inhabitants of Wales and Cornwall are Celtic. 



Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Counties in the North, with their chief 
Towns. 

Northumberland. — Newcastle,* ontheTyne; North 
Shields and Tyne'mouth, at the mouth of the Tyne ; 
Aln'wich, on the Aln ; Morpeth, on the Wansbeck ; 
Ber^wich, at the mouth of the Tweed. 

Newcastle has carried on for centuries a large trade in the 
shipment of coals ; has extensive commerce and mannfactiires of 
glass, iron, lead, oil, etc. Its covered market is said to be the 

* The Ooimtr Town, or towD In which the assizes are held; is alvrays 
placed tint 
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finest in Europe. Almoick has a fine castle, — ^tbe residence of the 
Doke of Northumberland, — supposed to have been founded in the 
time of the Romans. MorpeA is a neat town, with one of the 
largest cattle markets in England. Berwick was the scene of 
many conflicts between the English and the Scots ; was long 
independent of both kingdoms, but was attached to Northnm- 
berland in 1832. 

Durham. — Dur^ham^ on the Wear ; Sun'derland^ at 
the mouth of the Wear ; Stock! ton^ on the Tees ; Dar^- 
Ungtoriy west from Stockton ; Chiesfhead, a suburb of 
Newcastle, on the Tyne ; South Shields, at the mouth 
of the Tyne ; Ha'/tlepool, on the coast. 

Durham has a yenerable cathedral and a castle founded by 
William the Conqueror about 1072, and now the seat of the 
Durham tTniversity. Svmderlcmd, with extensiye shipbuilding 
yards, is one of the principfd ports of England for the shipment 
of coaLs. Here is a magnificent cast- iron bridge, with a single arch 
of 286 feet span, and rising 100 ft above the river. Stockton and 
Darlington were the first places in the world connected by a 
railway with passenger traffic. The railway was opened in 1826. 
York. — Tork^ on the Ouse ; Leeds, on the Aire ; 
Hatifax and Wake'field, on the Calder ; Har'rowgate, 
north-west from York; Hud'dersjield and Bradford, 
towards the west ; Sheffield, Ro'therham, and Don'ccis- 
ter, on the Don ; JIull, on the Humber ; Mid'dlesborough, 
on the Tees ; Scar'borough and Whiff by, on the coast. 

York is the see of an archbishop ; has a Gothic cathedral 
called York Minster, the finest ecclesiastical structure in Eng- 
land. Leeds, the great emporium of the cloth manufactures, has 
a weekly cloth market held in two Kj^t halls, one for undyed 
cloth, and the other for coloured. Malifax^ Wakefield, Hud- 
dersfield, and Bradford are all engaged in the production of 
woollen goods. Harrowgate is much frequented for its mineral 
waters. Sheffield is noted for cutlery and plated goods, and for 
the manufacture of iron-plates for armour-plating ships of war. 
Motherham has extensive collieries and ironworks. Doncaster is 
noted for horse races, held here annuall;^ since 1703. JStdly or 
Kingaton-upon'HvU^ noted for shipbuilding, is the fourth com- 
mercial city in England ; has great trade with the Baltic, and is 
largely engaged in the northern whale fisheries. Middlesborough 
has great ironworks and potteries. Scarborough is a fashionable 
watering-place. Whitby^ a seaport, has large alum works in 
its neighbourhood, and is noted for the jet found in its vicinity. 
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CuMBEBLAND. — Cu'/lisle^ on the Eden; Whiteha'ven^ 
Work'ingUm^ Mafryport^ and SiVloth, on the coast; 
Pen'rith, in the east ; Ke^wiek^ on Keswick Lake. 

Carlide, a very ancient city, has a cathedral and a castle 
founded by WiUiam Rufus, but still maintained in perfect repair; 
— ^has manufactures of cotton, woollen, and hardware, nhite* 
haven, Workington^ and Maryport are all en^ged in the ship- 
ment of coals. At Whitehaven the coal mmes extend under 
the town, and a long way under the sea. SUloth is a watering- 
]^ace. Penrith manufactures linen, cotton, and woollen goods, 
jS^eswickj in the centre of the lake district, is much frequented 
by tourists ; — manufactures coarse woollen goods and hardware, 
hint is chiefly noted for black-lead pencils. 

Westmoreland. — Ap'plehy^ on the Eden; Ken'dalyOn 
the Ken ; AmfhlesidCj at the head of Lake Windennere. 
Appleby is the smallest county town in England. Kendal is 
one of the oldest manufacturing towns in the country, and one 
of the first provincial towns in which a newspaper was printed. 
Lancashire. — Lan'caster, on the Lune ; Pres'ton^ 
on the Ribble ; Blackfhum^ east from Preston ; A&cring- 
ton, east from Blackburn ; Eoch^dalej on the border of 
Yorkshire ; Old'ham and Ash' ton-under- Line, south 
from Rochdale; Man' Chester^ on the Irwell, BoVton, 
north-west from Manchester ; Wi^an^ south-west from 
Bolton ; War^ringUm, in the south, on the Mersey ; 
Livferpool, at the mouth of the Mersey ; Bar^row in- 
Fur^ness and Fleet' wood, on the west coast. 

Lancaster, once a strong military post, has a fine old castle, 
now used as a county jail. Accrington has extensive cotton 
factories. Bochdale manufactures woollen fabrics, chiefly flan- 
nels. Mawihester and JSalford, a distinct borough on the other 
side of the river, but connected with it by six bridges, form one 
great city — the second in the kingdom in point of population — 
the centre of the cotton manufacture, and probably the greatest 
manufacturing city in the world. The other towns in Lancashire 
largely en^ged m the cotton trade ai*e Preatonj Blackburn, 
Burnley, Wigan, Oldham, AshUm-under-Line, Bury, and Bolton, 
Liverpool is the second seaport in the kingdom — the third city 
in point of population — and the great port of the cotton district 
Its docks cover nearly 700 acres, ana the total quay frontage 
exceeds 16 miles. Barrow-in-Furness, an important seaport, 
is the greatest entrepdt for iron in the kingdom. Fleetwood is 
a flounshing watering-place, with a considerable shipping trade. 

D 
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Oounties in the East. 

Lincoln. — LMcoln, Qrant'ham^ and Bos'ton, on the 
Witham; Louth, north-east from Lincoln; Stam'fordj 
on the Welland ; Oaim'boroughj on the Trent ; Or eat 
Orimshy, on the Humher. 

Lincoln is an ancient episcopal city with a magnificent cathe- 
dral, in which is a very large bell called '* Tom of Lincoln." 
Orantham, where Sir Isaac Newton went to school. He was 
bom at Woolsthorpe, near Grantham, in 1642, and died at Ken- 
sington in 1727. Boston has a fine church with a tower 300 
feet high. Being seen 40 miles at sea, it forms an important 
landmark, and is taken adyantase of by seamen in their naviga- 
tion of the Wash. Louth and Stamford export large quantities 
of com. At Stamford the law called " Borough English" still 
prevails, whereby when a father dies intestate, his youngest son 
succeeds to his nroperty. Great Qrimshy, an old port lately 
much improved, has a mie harbour and excellent docks. 

Cambbidge. — Cam'hridge, on the Cam ; E'ly, on the 
Ouse ; Wisfheach, in the fens. 

Cambridge is famous for its university, consisting of fifteen 
colleges and three halls. The chapel of King's Collegtt is one 
of the finest specimens of Grothic architecture in the unedom. 
Cambridge butter is famous, and is sold by the yard. Mlly^ a 
bishop's see, has a splendid cathedral, which contains some 
beautiful specimens ofearly Norman architecture. 

Norfolk. — Nor^wich^ on the Wensum ; Yar^mouthj 
at the mouth of the Yare ; Lynn Re'gis or King^s Lynn^ 
at the mouth of the Great Ouse. 

Norwich^ an episcopal city, has a Norman cathedral with spire 
315 feet high ; is noted for woollen manufactures introduced by 
the Flemish Protestants who fied from the fury of the Duke of 
Alva in the sixteenth century, and still retained. Tarmoulh^ a 
flourishing seaport, is the prmcipai seat of the English herring 
fishery. Near Lynn is Sandringham HiaU, the residence of the 
present Prince of Wales. Northward is Burnham Thorpe, 
where Lord Nelson was bom, 1768. 

Suffolk. — Ips'wichj at the junction of the Oipping 
with the Orwell ; Bur'y St, Ed^muncCsj on the Lark ; 
Sudbury, on the Stour ; Lowe'stoft, on the coast. 

Ipswich^ an ancient town with iron and soap manufactures, was 
the oirthplace of Cardinal Wolsey, 1471. Ipswich is a conruption 
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of Oippinffunc=:the town on the Oipping, Bury St, EdmuneTs^ 
also a very ancient cit^, founded by the Angles, has a large com 
and cattle market which lasts for three weeks. Lowestoft is 
the most eastern town in England. 

Essex. — Chelmsyord^ on the Chelmer; CoVchester^ 
on the Colne ; Har^wich, at the mouth of the Stour. 

Colchesterf famous for its oyster fisheries, is a very ancient 
town. More Roman remains are found here than in any other 
part of the island. Harwich^ an important seaport, nas the 
finest harbour on the east coast. 

Counties in the South. 

Kent. — Maid'stone, on the Medway; Can^terbury, 
on the Stour; Depfford, Green' wich^ WooVmchj and 
Graves' end, on the Thames ; Ro'chester and Chaiham, 
near the mouth of the Medway ; Sheemess', on the Isle 
of Sheppey ; Rams'gate and Mar^gate, on the Isle of 
Thanet; Sand'wichj Deal, Do'ver, FoWstone, and 
Hythe, on the east coast ; Tuvf bridge, inland. 

Maidstone^ the centre of the hop trade, is largely engaged in 
paper-making. Canterbury ^ the ecclesiastical capital of England, 
nas a magnificent cathedral, founded in 597. It contains the 
shrine of Thomas k Becket and the tomb of Edward the Black 
Prince. Chreemmch is famous for its Boyal Observatory, through 
which the first meridian passes, and for its Koyal Nayal Hos- 
pital, which afforded accommodation to 13,000 aged and disabled 
seamen, but is now used as a Nayal College. Wodinch is cele- 
brated for its royal arsenal. At Gadshill, near Bochester, Charles 
Dickens- died, 9th June 1870. Chatham and Sheemesa have 
roytd dockyards and naval arsenals. Bamsgate and Margate are 
fashionable watering-places. Dover, the nearest port to France, 
is one of the strongest fortresses in the kingdom. Near Tun- 
bridge are Tunbrtdge Wells, celebrated for their mineral waters. 
Fancy articles made here of inlaid woods are known and sold 
as Tunbridge ware. In this county is Chiselhurat, where 
Napoleon III. of France died, 9th January 1873. 

Surrey. — Guildford, on the Wey ; South'wark and 
Lamfbeth, suburbs of London ; Crot^don, in the east ; 
Rich'mond and Kings'ton, both on the Thames. 

OuUdford, a very ancient town, with the ruins of an old 
castle and palace, carries on trade in com, malt, and coals. At 
Lambeth is Lambeth Palace, the residence of the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury. Richmond is famous for its beautiful park and hill. 
Kingston was a town of great ^importance in the time of the 
Saxons, and here seven Saxon kings were crowned. 

Sussex. — Chi'chester, in the soutli-west; Ha'sUngs 
and BrighfoHj on the coast ; Lewies, on the Ouse. 

Chichester, an ancient town, has a handsome cathedral, which 
contains portraits of all the soyereigns of England. Hastings 
is a farourite watering-place. A few miles west, at Pevensey 
Bay, is the place where William the Conqueror landed in 1066 ; 
and to the north-west is the small town of Battle, where the 
engagement took place which transferred the crown of England 
from Saxon to Norman kings. Brighton is much resorted to as 
a fashionable watering-place. 

Berkshire. — Readying, on the Kennet ; Nev/bury^ 
higher up the Kennet ; Windsor^ on the Thames* 

Newbury is an important mart for agricultural produce. 
Windsor is noted for its castle, the principal of the royal resi- 
dences. The park is 56 miles in circumference. 

Hampshire. — Winf Chester^ on the Itchen; PorW- 
mouthy on the coast ; Gos'porty opposite Portsmouth ; 
Southamp^ton, at the head of Southampton Water. — In 
the Isle of Wight, New'port, Egde, ojid Cowes, 

Winchester^ an ancient episcopal city, was long the capital of 
England. JPortsmouth^ the grand naval arsenal of the kingdom, 
has extensive dockyards, and a fortress deemed impregnable. 
JSotdhampton, a favourite resort for sea-bathing, is the chief 
packet station for the Mediterranean and the West Indies. Near 
Cowes is Osborne House, a favourite residence of Queen Victoria. 
In the north-east of the county is Aldershot, the site of a gtesX 
military camp. 

Wiltshire. — SdViabury^ on the Avon ; Devi'zes, in 
the centre ; Brad! ford and Trow'hridge^ in the west ; 
War^minster^ in the south-west. 

Salisbury, also called New Sarum, has a fine cathedral, the 
spire of which is 404 feet high. Devizes has silk mills and 
trade in malt. Bradford and Trowbridge are engaged in the 
woollen manufactures. 

Dorsetshire. — Dor^ Chester and Poole^ on the Frome ; 
Wey'mouth^ on the coast ; Brid'port, on the Brit. 

Dorchester is an ancient city, with the remains of a Roman 
amphitheatre, the most perfect in England. Poole, a large sea- 
port, cames on a considerable trade. 
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In this county are the peninsnlar tracts known as the ItU cf 
Purbeck and the hie of Portland, both famous for Uieir stone 
and coarse marble. The former famishes great quantities of 
clay for the potteries in Staffordshire. 

Devonshire. — Ex'eter^ on the Exe; Plym^outh and 
Dei/onport, on Plymouth Sound; Bam' staple and 
Bideford^ in the north-west^ on hays of the same 
names; Teign'mouth^ Torqua}/^ and DarfmotUhy on 
the coast of the English Channel. 

JSxeter is a bishop's see, with a fine old cathedral. Plymauth 
and Devonport are principal stations of the Royal Navy. Barn- 
staple has manafactnres of pottery and lace and a large timber 
trade. Ibrque^ and seyeral towns on the east coast are mnch 
resorted to by invalids, owing to the mildness and salabrity of 
the climate. 

Cornwall. — Bod^min^ on the Camel; Lauriceaton^ 
in the north-east, on the Tamar ; Falfmoutk and TWro, 
on Falmouth Harbour; Redfruth, south-west from 
Truro; Penzance!', on Mount's Bay; St. Ives, north- 
east of Penzance. 

Palm<ndh^ with a fine harbour, is a packet station for the 
Mediterranean. Trtero, nearly sarronnded by water, has large 
carpet-works and extensive exports of tin and cc^per. JRedruth 
is the active seat of the copper and iron mines. Penzancey the 
most westerly town in England, is mnch resorted to for the 
salubrity of its oHmate, and has long been famous for the pil- 
chard fishery. J^. Ives, with a pilchard fishery, exports cqiper, 
tin, and slates. 

Countiefi in the West. 

Somerset. — Bath, on the Lower Avon ; Wells, south- 
west from Bath ; Tcmn^ton, on the Tone ; Bridge' water, 
on the Parret ; Frome, on a river of the same name. 

Bath, one of the most beautifal cities in Europe, has for a 
long time been a favourite and fashionable watering-place. It 
is Ssquented for ite medicinal hot springs ; the temperature of 
the warmest is 117°. By the Saxons it was called Bathany and 
from the great concourse of invalids Acham unnum, ^^ the sick 
folk's town." Wells is a handsome city, with a noble cathedral 
Near it is Olastonhury, famous for its abbey, the oldest in the 
kingdom. Bath and Wells jointly form a bishop's see. Bridge- 
wqter is noted A>r ite high tides* Here is produced a peculiar 
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kind of brick used for cleaning hardware, and commonly called 
Bath brick. Fromtf with woollen mannfactores, has long been 
noted for its ale. 

Glouoester. — GloiLcester^ on the Severn; Bristol, on 
the Lower Avon ; Ghdifeftiham^ in the north ; Stroud, 
south of Gloucester ; Tewkesthury, near the junction of 
the Avon with the Severn; Cit^encester,^ south-east 
of Gloucester. 

OloucesteTy with a fine cathedral built in 1550, has manufac- 
tures of bells, pins and soap. Bristol^ the third seaport in the 
kingdom, has manufactuies of glass and earthenware, and is 
noted for its shipbuilding. Gloucester jointly with Bristol is 
a bishop's see. Cfheltenham, one of the finest cities in the 
kingdom, is much fre(}uented for its medicinal springs. Stroud 
is the centre of extensive woollen manufactures. Cirencester, a 
place of some importance in the time of the Romans. 

Monmouth. — Mon'rnouth,^ ou^qW^q] Chepfstow, at 
the mouth of the Wye ; N&ufport, near the mouth of 
the Usk ; Abergavenny,^ higher up on the same river. 

Monmouth, with the ruins of a castle, the birthplace of 
Henry Y., has extensive iron manufactures. Chepstow is 
surrounded by some of the finest scenery in England. The 
tide rises higher here than in any other part of the world, — 
sometimes from 60 to 70 feet. Nevjport, the largest town in the 
county, has spacious docks and a large export trade in coal. 

Hereford. — Hereford and Bxm, both on the Wye ; 
Leominster,^ in the north, on the Lugg ; Ledlmry, in 
the east. 

Hereford has an admirable cathedral founded in 825, and 
rebuilt on the model of that of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1072. Its 
chief trade as well as that of Leominster AnaLedbwry is that of 
hops and cider. Boss was the birthplace of John Kyrle, a 
gentleman who founded many benevolent institutions in his 
native town, and whom Pope has immortalized as ** The Man of 



Shropshire. — Shrews^hury'^ and Bridgefnarth, both 
on the Severn ; Brose7ey and Wen'lock, north-west of 
Bridgenorth ; Wellington, in the east, near the Wreldn ; 
LudTow, in the south. 

1 Pronotmced Glot'ter. « Pr. CheUf-nom. 8 Pr. Si'-six-ter. 4 pr. Mon'mnUh. 
« Pr. Aher-ga^-wy. « Pr, Lem'ster. T Pr. Shrogi^-ber-t. 
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Shretosbury, on a peninsula formed by the Severn, was im- 
portant in turbulent tmies for its fortress — the strongest on the 
w elsh frontier. It is now noted for the manufBuiture of flannels. 
Bridgenorth, with a massive castle built by Eang John, is largely 
employed in the manufacture of malt. Near Brosdey are the 
famous Colebrook Bale Iron Works, the largest in England, 
where coal was firat profitablj^ applied to the smelting or iron, 
and where tiie first suspension oridge ever constructed was 
thrown across the Severn. WdlmgUm-^ymi^ to its height — a 
noted land mark, has coal and iron works, and miportant mann- 
fitctares of nails. Ludlow^ a pretty town, with the remains of a 
fine castle erected in 1130. 

Cheshihb. — Ghesfter, on the Dee ; Stochfjport, on the 
Mersey ; Madcleafieldy south of Stockport ; Con'gleton, 
south of Macclesfield ; BirVenheadj opposite to Liver- 
pool, on the Mersey; Nanfwichj Afictdlewich, and 
Northfwichy in the valley of the Weaver. 

Chester, one of the oldest cities in England, is the only Eng- 
lish city which has its ancient wall entire — exports large quanti- 
ties of cheese. Stockport, the most populous town in tiie county, 
is largely engaged in the cotton manufacture, but has also 
manufactures of silk, machinerv, brass, and iron. Macclesfield 
and CoTigleion are the principal seats of the silk manufacture. 
Birkenhead, a new town rapidly rising into importance, has 
extensive docks and increasing; trade. Nantvrich, Middlewich, 
and Northwich are all famous mr salt works. 



North Midland Counties. 

Stafford. — Stafford^ on the Sow; Stoke-upon-Trmi, 
Bursflem, Newcasftle-under-Lyne, Han'ley, towards the 
north, m the district called " The Potteries ;" Wolver- 
hamjf/ton, BU'ston, Wcd'adll, Wed'nesbury, and Tam^- 
worthy in the south ; lAch'fidd and Bur^ton^ in the east 

Stafford has extensive manufactures of boots and shoes. 
Stoke-upon- Trent, Bv/rslem, and all the other towns in ** The 
Potteries, " are engaged in the manufacture of china and earthen- 
ware, firom which the district receives its name. Near Newcastle- 
under-Lyne iBBttma, where the manufacture was first established 
by Josiah Wedgewood. Wolverhampton and the towns in the 
south are important for iron and hardware manufactures. Lich^ 
fidd was the birthplace of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 1709. Bwrton 
is noted for its ale. 
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Derbt. — De/by,^ Belfper, and Mai'loehy all on the 
Derwent ; Chesfterfield^ in the north-east ; Buaiftony on 
the Wye. 

Deriy has iiiaiiiifActures of silk and poTceLain. Here the first 
silk mill in England was erected in 1717 hy Mr. Lombe, who, 
clandestinely, brought the model from Italy. Bdper has lai^e 
ootton works and potteries. MaUock and Buxion are famous for 
their mineral waters and beautiful scenery. Near Chesterfield is 
Chatsworth, the splendid mansion of the Duke of Devonshire, 
whose large conservatory gave the idea of the Crystal Palace, 
planned by the Duke's head gardener — ^the late Sir Joseph 
Paxton — ^for the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

J^ToTTiNGHAM. — Noftingham, on the Trent ; Nev/arky 
on the borders of Lincoln ; Mans^fidd and WorJtfsop, 
in the west, in a district called the Dnkeries. 

Nottingham and Mamfield are both famous for cotton, 
hosiery, and lace manufactures. Newark has a great com 
market. Worksop ia noted for its ale. 

Lbiobstbr. — Lekeflter^ on the Soar ; Ixmgh'horough 
and Md'ton Maufhray^ in the north ; Hinchfley, in tihe 
west 

Leicester, Loughboroughy and Hinckley are all noted for 
hosiery. Melton Mowbray has the largest cattle market in Eng- 
land, and is famous for its fox hunts. 

Warwick. — Wa'/mick,^ on the Avon ; Bir^mingham, 
in the west, on the borders of Staffordshire ; Cov'entry, 
north of Warwick; Leam'ington, east of Warwick; 
Ru^hy^ in the east ; Slratfford, on the Avon. 

Warwick has an ancient castle, which is the most complete 
specimen of a feudal fortress in the kingdom. Birmingham has 
hardware manufactures, the first in the world. Coventry, an 
ancient city, has important manufactures of jewellery, watches, 
and ribbons. Leamington, a fashionable watering-place — one of 
the handsomest cities in England — ^is famous for its medicinal 
springs. Bugby, a great central railway station, is famous for its 
public school. JStratford-on'Avon was the birthplace of 
bhakespeare, in 1564. 

Worcester. — Worcester^^ on the Severn; Kidder- 
minister J Dud" ley, and Stour' bridge, all in the north; 
Droit'tvich and Broms^grove, both on the Salwarp. 

Worcester, an ancient cathedral city, is noted for its porce- 

» Pronounced Dar'-by. « Pr. Le^'-ter. « Pr. War^^riek. « Pr. Woog'-ter. 
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lain and gloves. Kiddermimter has extensive mannfaotores of 
carpets. Dudley, surronnded by Staffordshire, is fiimons for 
hardware, particularly nails. J^ourbridge has glass, earthen- 
ware, and firebrick factories. Vroitunch Iuls a Urge trade in salt, 
prepared from brine springs which were known to the Komans. 

South Midland Counties. 

Oxford. — Ox'fordj on the Thames ; Ban'hury^ in the 
north; TTiVney, west of Oxford; IFbo^^tocib, north-east 
of Witney. 

Osrford, an ancient city, was a favourite residence of Alfred 
the Great and Canute the Danish king — has an observatory and 
the oldest university in England, consisting of twenty-one col- 
leges and Qyq halls. Banbury is noted for its cakes, Witney 
for blankets, and Woodstock for gloves. 

Buckingham. — Aylesfhury^ near the centre ; Buck"- 
ingham, on the Great Ouse ; E'torij on the Thames. 

Aylesbury furnishes the metropolis with large supi>lies of 
dairy produce, and is a great mart for poultry. Buckingham 
has manufactures of paper and bobbin-lace. Btout opposite 
Windsor, is famous for its public school, founded by Henry VI. 
in 1440, the principal classical school in the kingdom for the 
sons of the nobility and gentry. 

Middlesex. — Lonfdon, on the Thames; Brenfford 
and StaineSj west, on the Thames ; Har'row^ north- 
west from London ; Ua/bridgej on the Colne. 

London is the largest, wealthiest, and most populous city in 
the world. Included in London are Westminster^ where are 
the Houses of Pai-liament, Westminster Abbey, where distin- 
guished men are buried, and a famous public school ; Chelsea, 
with an hospital for disabled soldiers ; Kensington, with a royal 
palace and nne gardens ; Islington, and several other districts. 
Brentford, with large gin distilleries and a soap work, is the 
county town, where the Members of Parliament for the county 
are elected. Harrow is the seat of a great public school. 

Hertford. — Hereford and Ware, both on the Lea ; 
St AVbans, south-west of Hertford. 

Hertford has important trade in malt and com. In its castle, 
in the reign of Edward III., were imprisoned, at the same time, 
Kinff John of France and King David II. of Scotland. Ware 
has been immortalized by the poet Cowper as the scene of the 
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adventures of John Gilpin. St. Albans, a very ancient town, 
was the scene of two battles between the houses of York and 
Lancaster in 1455 and 1461. Its abbey contains the tomb of 
the celebrated philosopher Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam. 

Bedford. — Bed'/ordy on the Great Ouse ; Lu'ton and 
Dun'stdbUy both in the soutL 

Bedford is particularly noted for its richly endowed free school, 
and for the number of its charitable institutions supported by 
funds left by Sir W. Harper in 1566. Here Bunyan resided and 
preached for twenty ;^ears, and in Bedfordjail he was imprisoned 
ten years and wrote ms famous allegory "The Pilgrim's Progress. " 
iMton and JDtmstahle are both famous for straw plait ana straw 
bonnets. 

Huntingdon. — Hunlfingdony St Ne'otSy and 8t IveSy 
all on the Great Ouse ; StU'ton, in the north. 

Bvmiingd&n. was the birthplace of Oliver Cromwell in 1699. 
St. Neots is noted for paper manufactures, St Ives for its cattle 
market, and Stilton for its cheese. 

Northampton. — Northamp'tony on the Nen; Wd^' 
linghorough and Peterhoroughy farther down on the Nen. 

Northampton and Wellinghorottgh are both largely engaged in 
the shoe trade. Peterborough has an ancient cathednd which 
contains the tomb of Catherine of Arragon. 

Near Northampton is Althorpe, the seat of Earl Spencer, 
which contains the finest private library in Europe. 

EuTLAND. — Oah'hamy towards the west; Uj/pingharriy 
in the south. 

Oakham, with the exception of Appleby, is the smallest 
county town in England. Here is a curious old hall, in which 
a number of horse shoes are always suspended, it being an ancient 
custom, still enforced, for the authorities to exact a horse shoe 
from every peer of parliament on his first passing through the 
manor. Vjppvfigham has an ancient Gothic church 

Counties in North Wales. 

Flint. — Mold, on the Allen; HoVywelly near the 
Dee ; Flinty on the estuary of the Dee. 

In the neighbourhood of all these towns are coal, iron, and 
lead mines. Holywell is named from St. Winifred's Well, a 
famous spring wliich, all the year round, throws up upwards of 
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twenty tons of water every minnte. It was formerly held in 
great repute for miracnlons cures, but is now more usefully em- 
ployed in driying the machinery of upwards of a dozen of mills. 

Denbigh. — Den'btgh,^ near the Clwyd ;^ Wrex^hanij 
in the east ; Ruth'in, on the Clwyd ; Llangollerij^ south- 
east of Ruthin, on the Dee. 

Denbigh^ so named from being in a den or hollow place, has a 
stately castle and some curious old buildings. Wrexham, one 
of the most populous towns in Wales, has extensive manufac- 
tures of flannels. Llangollen is surrounded by grand and beau- 
tiftd scenery. 

Caernarvon. — Gaemar^von and Ban'gor, on the 
Menai Strait ; Con' way ^ at the mouth of the Conway. 

CcLemarvon has the remains of a castle in which was bom 
Edward II. our first Prince of Wales. Near Bangor is the 
femous tubtilar bridge across the Menai Strait Conway has 
the remains of a magnificent castle. 

Anqlesba. — Beaumafris,^ on the Menai Strait; 
HoVyhead, on an island of the same name ; Awlwck^ 
in the north. 

Beawnuvris, a favourite watering-place, has safe anchorage 
for ships. Holyhead is the Government station for communica- 
tion with Ireland^ AnUtoch has a rich copper mine in its neigh- 
bourhood. 

Merioneth* — Dolgetlyy^ on the Wnion, a tributary 
of the Maw ; Ba^la^ on Bala Pool. 

Dolgelly, remarkable for its romantic scenery, and Bala, are 
both engaged in the manufacture of stockings and gloves. 

Montgomery. — Montgom'ery, near the Severn ; 
Wetsh'poolj Neu/tcni, and Llanidloes, all on the Severn. 

Montgomery has the ruins of a castle built in the time of 
William the Conqueror Welshpool, Newton, and Llamdloes are 
all engaged in the manufacture of flannels and other woollen 
fabrics. 

Counties in South Wales. 

Cardigan. — Car'digan, on the Teify ; Aherystfmth^ 
at the mouth of the Ystwith ; Lam'jpeter, in the east 

1 Pronounced Den'-bee. « Pr. Cloo'-id. » LoMnofK'-Un. 

* Ft. Bo-mo'-ri*. B Pr. Am'Amk, « DolHi«fh'4iM. 
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Owrdigcm, a small seaport, has a fine harbour, and a great 
coasting trade. Aberyshoith is a favonrite watering-place, with 
extensive coal and iron mines. Lampeter is the site of St. 
David's College, founded in 1822 for the education of Welsh 
clergymen. 

Pembroke. — Pem'hrokej on the south, and. MWfordy 
on the north of Milford Haven ; Haverfordwest^ on 
the Cleddy] 8t Davids, on St Bride's Bay; Tm'hy, 
east of Pembroke. 

Pembroke^ a very ancient town, has a Grovemment dockyard 
and a natural harbour, pronounced by Nelson to be the finest in 
the world. SL Dami^s is a bishop's see, and has a cathedral, 
but is itself a mere village. Tenby is a favourite watering- 
place. 

Caermabthen. — Caefi*ma'/then, on the Towy ; Llan- 
d^ly and Kidwelly , in the south, on the coast. 

Caermcvrthen is a fine seaport with a large coasting trade. 
LUmelly has extensive copper and iron works. 

Glamoroan. — Cardiff 9sA Lla/ndaff' y on the Taaf ; 
Merthyr TydvU,^ in the north, on the same river; 
Swan'sea, on Swansea Bay ; Neaihy on a river of the 
same name. 

Cardiff is a flourishing seaport. Llandaff is a bishop's see, 
with a handsome cathedral, but is itself a mere village. Merthyr 
TydvUj the largest town in Wales, is famous for extensive lead 
mines in its neighbourhood. Swansea^ a favourite resort for 
sea-bathing, is largely engaged in the smelting of copper, much 
of which is brought from Cornwall. 

Brecknock. — Brec'on^ on the Usk ; BuiUh and Hay^ 
both on the Wye. 

Brecorif a fine picturesque town, has the remains of a military 
work which is described as one of the most curious and best 
preserved in Wales. BuiUh has mineral springs. 

Radnor. — Pres'teign, on the Lugg; KnighfoHf on 
the Teme ; New Rad'nor^ on the Somergill. 

Presteign is a small town. Knighton is remarkable for Ofia's 
dyke, thrown up in the eighth century as a defence against the 
Britons. New Mdnor^ the former county town, is now a mere 
village. 

> Pronounced ffar^-foj^-we^t. « Pr. Mur^-thir Tmf-vil. 
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Places of Historical and General Interest. 

Battlefields. — Northumberland Near Berwick, ffali- 

don Hill — English and the Scots, 1333 ; 80,000 Scots slain. Near 
Wooler, Flodden ificZ<i— English and the Scots, 1613 ; James IV. 
and most of his chief nobles slain. West from Moroeth, Otter- 
hum — Battle of Chevy Chase between Percy, Earl of Northum- 
berland, and Earl DongU^ 1388; Douglas slain, and Percy 
taken prisoner. 

Durliajn. — Near Durham, Neville's Cross, where Philinpa, 
Queen of Edward IIL, defeated and took prisoner David II. of 
Scotland, 1346. 

Torkahira — South of York, Tom^^ti — Lancastrians and 
Yorkists, 1461. West of York, Marston Moor — ^RoyaHst Forces 
defeated by the Parliamentary troops, 1644. NorthdllerUm — 
Battle of the Standard between Stephen and David, Eisg of 
Scotland, 1138 ; Scots defeated. 

Gloucester. — Tewhesbwru — ^Houses of York and Lancaster, 
1471. 

Shropshire — ^Three miles from Shrewsbury, Battlefield^ 
Hotspur defeated and slain by Henry lY., 1403. 

Ijeicester. — Near Leicester, Bosworth JY6Z<i— Battle between 
Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII., and 
Richard IIL, 1485 ; Richard slain. Henry VII. of Lancaster 
soon afterwards married Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Edward 
IV., heiress of the House of York, and thus termmated the Wars 
of the Roses. 

Warwick.— ^n the borders of Oxfordshire, EdgehUl—Uhe, 
first pitched battle between Charles I. and the Parliamentary 
troops, 1642 ; victory clauned by both parties. 

Worcester.— ^we»Aa7» — ^Prince Edward, son of Henry III., 
and the barons under Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
1265 ; the barons defeated and Simon de Montfort slain. Near 
Witley, Wobwry HiU, where, in 1408, Henry V. defeated Owen 
Glendower, who had, during the previous reign, expelled the 
English frx)m Wales. Owen never regained his power though he 
braved the English till his death in 1415. 

Northampton — ^iVoaefty— <3harles I. defeated by Cromwell, 
1645. 

Hertford — ^On the borders of Middlesex, Bamet — Houses of 
York and Lancaster, 1471 ; the famous Warwick, the king 
maker, slain when fitting to retrieve the fortunes of the House 
of Lancaster. 
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Naval EnoaGBMENTS. — in the Effglish Channa, Admiral 
Blake yictorioiu oyer the Ihitch Admizals, De Witte and De 
Ruyter, 1652. The Spiuiiah Armada destroyed hj Lord Howard 
of Efl^ham, Sir Francis Drake, and Sir John Hawkins, 1588. 

Scenes of Historical Events. — Essex. _0n the 
Thames, TUbwry Fart, where Queen Elizabeth addressed her 
troops on the approach of the Spanish Armada^ 1588. 

Surrey. — Runwimede, where King John signed Magna Charta 
15th Jane 1215. 

Hampshire. — In the south-west of the county, the New 
Forest, in which William Bufos was killed by an arrow said to 
be shot by Walter Tyrrel, 1100. 

aiouoester.— Hear the mouth of the Severn, Berkeley Castle, 
where Edward II. was cnielly murdered, 1327. 

Nottinghftm. — Nottingham Castle, where Mortimer, Earl of 
March, was taken prisoner by the friends of King Edward III., 
who obtained access during the night through a subterranean 
passage still traceable in the rock. Newark Castle, where King 
John died. This castle sustained three sieges durin|^ the perse- 
cution of Charles I., and remained firm in his defence tiU he 
delivered lumself into the hands of the Scots. 

WarwlcJc — Near Warwick, the ruins of Kennilworth Castle, 
the gift of Queen Hizabeth to Robert Dudley, sixth earl of Leices- 
ter, who was a special favourite. Here, in 1 575, the Queen visited 
Leicester, when he entertained her Majesty for nineteen days in 
such a style of sumptuous mamiificence as to render the revels of 
Kenmlwortii a subject both of history and romance. The castle 
was destroyed by tiie officers of Cromwell after the death of 
Charles L 

Hertford.— Near Hatfield, Hatfidd House, the mamificent 
mansion of the Marquis of Salisbury, where Queen Elizabeth 
resided when a princess, and where she received intelligence of 
her sister's death and her own accession to the throne. A few 
miles from Ware, Bye House, celebrated for its plot to murder 
Charles II. and place his illegitimate son, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, on the throne. 

Huntlnerdoni— South-west of Huntingdon, KimholUm CasUe, 
in which Catherine of Arragon passed her days after her divorce 
from Henry VIII. 

Northampton. — Hear Peterborough, Fotheringay Castile, the 
birth-place of Richard III., and where Mary Queen of Scots was 
tried and beheaded, in 1587, after being imprisoned for nineteen 
years. 
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Natural Cubiosities. — Derby. — in the Peak, the 
Caverns, the most remarkable of which are Poole's Hole, named 
irojn. a noted robber who, in lawless times, nsed it as a hiding- 
place, and which was once explored by Mary Queen of Scots ; 
Navigation Mijie, in which is a golf called the bottomless pit ; 
EJdon Bole, another very deep ^df ; and the Feak Cavern^ the 
most celebrated of all, said to extend nearly a mile and a half 
ioto the heart of the mountain. 

Cornwall — In this county are curious Loggan Stones, or huge 
masses of rock, which are poised so nicely on other stones that 
they can be moved by a very slight force. The largest is at 
Trenyn Castle, near the extremity of the county, and though 
weigning ninety tons, can be logg^ or moved with the greatest 
ease. 

Antiquities. — Cumberland. — Between Carlisle and New- 
castle may be traced the remains of the Roman Walls, built by 
the Emperors Adrian and Severus to prevent the invasions of 
the Picts and Scots. Adrian's wall has a high broad mound oi 
earth erected A. D. 120 ; that of Severus was of stone, and erected 
A. D. 210. In the vicinity of Carlisle are some remarkable Bruidi- 
cal monuments called Lmg Meg and her DaiighUrs. 

WUtahire. — North of Salisbury — Stonehenge, an ancient 
Druidical monument composed of concentric circles of lan;e 
stones from 18 to 20 feet high, 6 to 7 feet broad, and 3 feet thick, 
with a series of equally immense square stones planted across 
the tops like lintels. Most of the stones weigh m)m 10 to 12 
tons, but the two largest are supposed to weigh about ?0 tons. 
Stonehenge means the hanging sUmes. 

Tabular View of the Principal Bivers in Engr- 
land with the chief towns situated on each. 



BivefTi flowing into the German Ocean, 
Elvers. Towns. Rivers. Towns, 

Tyne. Tvnemouth, Shields, 
Newcastle,* Gkites- 
head, Hexham. 
Wear. Sunderland, Durham. 
Tees. Middlesborough, 
Stockton, near it 
Darlington. 
Ouse. YoKK. 
Aire, Leeds, trib. Bradford. 



Colder. Wakefield, Halifax, 
trib, Huddersfield. 
Don. Doncaster, Sheffield. 
Trent. Gainsborough, New- 
ark, Nottingham, 
Burton, Stoke, Han- 
ley. 
Dertoent, Derby, Belper, Mat- 
lock. 



* County Towns are in small capitals, thus— Nkwcastlk. 
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Biren. Towni. 

Soar, LciCESTEB, trih, 
Loughboroagli. 
Humber.GreatGrimsby^HalL 
Witham. Boeton, Lixoolh, 

Grantham. 
Welland. Spalding, Stamford. 
Nen. reterborongh, 

NOBTHAMFTON. 

Oreat Lynn RegiH, EI7, St. 
Ouse. Ires, Huhtihodon, 
Bedford, Olnej, 
Buckinfffaam. 
Larke, BorySt. Edmnnds. 
Cam. Cambridob. 
Tare. Yarmouth. 
Wennan. Norwich. 
OrwelL Ipswich. 



Biven. Towxtf. 

Oolne. GdcheBter. 
Thames. Gravesend, Wod- 
wich, Greenwich, 
Deplfuid, iiOBDOB, 
Brentford, Bxit- 
mond, Kingston, 
Eton, Windsor, 
Oxford. 
Medway. Chatham, Rochester, 
Maidstoke, Ton- 
bridge. 
Lea. Hertford, Luton. 
Wey. Guildford. 
Rennet, Readiho, Marlbor- 
ough. 
Canterbury* 



Bivers flawing into the English ChaxmeU 

Ouse. Newhaven, Lewes. Frome. Poole, DoBOHsffrEi. 

Itohen. Southampton, Win- Eze. Exeter, Tirerton. 

CHESTER. Tamar. Plymouth, Deyon- 

Avon. Salisbubt. port, Laungbstoh. 



Rivere flowing into the Bristol Channel, 



Parret. Bridgewater. 

Tone, Taunton. 
Lower Bristol, Bath, Trow- 

Ayoxl bridge. 
Severn. GL0ucESTER,Tewk8- 

buiy, WOBCESTEB, 

Bridgenorth, 
Shkewsbubt, 
Welshpool, MoNT- 
GOiiERT, Newton. 
GkeU. Cheltenham. 



Upper Evesham, Stratford, 
Avon, Wabwick, Rugby, 
trtb, Leamington. 
Chepstow, Mob- 

MODTH, HbKEFOBD. 

Leominster, Pbeb- 

TEIGK. 

Newport, Breooh. 
Cardiff, Llandaff, 
Merthyr TydriL 
Towy. Caebmabthbh. 



Wye. 

Lugg. 

Usk. 
Taaf. 



Bivere flowing into the Irish Sea. 

Dee. FuNT, Chester, Irwdl Manchester. 

Llangollen. Bibble. Preston. 

Mersey. Birkenhead, Lirer- Lune. Lakcasteb. 

pool, Warrington, Ken. KendaL 

Stockport Eden. Cabusle, AppLSBr 
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Industrial Pursuits. 

AoBiouLTUBE. — ^Though England is not so extensiyely 
an agricultiiial country as it was before the close of last 
centuiy, large districts in the east and south are devoted 
to tillage, and there agriculture is in a very flourishing 
and highly satisfactory cd!ndition. 

The comities chiefly engeuzed in agriculture are Rutland, Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Essex, £ent, Sussex, Hampshire, Berks, Bedford, 
and Hertford. In these the chief objects of cnltiyation are those 
plants which famish food for man or animals, such as wheat, 
oarUy, oats, the potato, turnips, etc. Dairy produce ia an object 
of special attention in Qloucester, Dorset, Devon, Cheshire, and 
Cambrid^. ffopa are laigely cnltivated in Kent and Surrey. 
In Hereford, Worcester, Devon, and Somerset, are extensive 
orchards, tiie produce of which are the cider and perry, for which 
these counties are famous. 

FiSHERiBS. — ^The fisheries are prosecuted both off the 
coast and in distant seas. 

The most important of the home fisheries are the herring, cod, 
and pHehard, Herring and cod are taken on the east coast — 
herring off the coast of Norfolk, and cod off the coast of Yorkshire. 
The pilchard ib taken exclusively off the coasts of Devonshire and 
Cornwall. 

In distant seas are the cod fishery of Newfoundland, the 
Ghreenland whale fishery in Davis' Straits, and the Souihem whale 
fishery in the South S^ and Antarctic Ocean, but none of these 
are considered in a very thriving state. 

Manufaotubes. — ^The manufactures of England are 
superior to those of any other country, both in extent 
and variety. 

The most important manufactures are cotton, woollen, silk, 
iron, leather, and earthenuHire, but the three great staple articles 
are cotton, wool, and iron. 

The great seat of the cotton manufacture ia the southern por- 
tion of Lancashire and the adjoining part of Cheshire. The 
woollen manufacture is chiefly carried on in towns in the West 
Riding of Yorkriiire, but besides these, Trowbridge, Bradford, 
Frome, and Stroud, in the west of England, are noted for broad 
cloths ; Witney, in Oxford, for blankets ; Newton and Welshpool, 
in Wales, for flamids, and Kidderminster, Halifax, and Axmin- 
•ter, in Devon, for carpets. 

The chief seat of the manufacture of iron and hardware goods 
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is the soathem part of Sta£fordahire and the adjoining porHona 
of Warwick, Worcester, and Shropshire, with Birmingham as j 
mannfaotnring centre, but the manufacture is carried on more or 
less on all the great coal-fields in the kingdom. 

Mining. — ^The mines are highly important as a souice 
of national wealth and prosperity. 

The mineral treasures of England are of importance, not only 
for their commercial value, but because of the large extent to 
which they develop the manufacturing industry of the country. 

The total anniul value of the mineral products of Great 
Britain amounts to £44,000,000. More than 100 millions of tons 
of coal and 10 millions of iron ore are raised annually. 

Commerce. — ^The commerce of England is the richest, 
the most extensive, and the most active that exists, and 
is stiU rapidly on the increase. 

Impobts. — ^The imports of England are chiefly of two kinds — 
food for its inhabitants, and raw matencd for its manufitctnrea. 

EzFOBTs. — ^The exports, which are sent to every accessible 
region of the world, are manufactured cotton^ woouen, sUk, and 
linen goods, ajopardj machinery, hardware^ eocA, earthenware, 
copper, brass, and iron. 

Religion, Education, Government, etc. 

Religion. — The established religion is Protestant 
Episcopacy, hut dissenters are very numerous. 

In the Episcopal church there are two archbishops — Canter- 
bury and York — and twenty-six bishops. The Priinate is- the 
Arcnbishop of Canterbury. Hie principal dissentinp^ denomina- 
tions are the Independents, the Wesleyan Methodists^ and the 
Baptists. Presbyterianism has also of late been making progress 
in some of the larger towns. All religious sects enjoy perfect 
toleration. 

Education. — Education is becoming more generaL 
Liberal grants have of late years been annually made by 
Parliament for educational purposes, and schools have been 
supported by yarious societies; but in 1871 a system of national 
education was established, and parents are now obliged to send 
their children to school when between the a^s of fiye and 
thirteen. When the parents are poor, education is proyided free. 

Government. — The Government is a limited mon- 
archy consisting of King or Queen, Lords, and Commons. 
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The Parliament consiata of two honsea — the Home of Lords 

and the Souse of Commons, The Upper Honae ia compojied of 

s of the royal hlood and hereditary nohles, certain niahopa 

e Established Church, sixteen representative peers from 

and and twenty-eight finom Ireland, — ^in all about 470 mem- 

The Lower House consists of 652 members, elected by the 

de. A bill must pass both Houses and receive the royal 

At before it becomes a law. 

Army. — ^The strength of the English army, including 
itish troops in India, is 198,102 men, with 182,810 
^lunteers, and other reserve forces numbering 194,392. 
Nayy. — ^The English navj is the finest in the world. 
There are in commission about 250 ships of war, manned by 
i4,400 seamen and marines. 
Population. — ^The population is over 22^ millions. 



SCOTLAND. 

Part First.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Situation. — Scotland forms the northern part of 
Great Britain. 

Extent. — ^The greatest length is 288 miles; the 
greatest breadth 175 miles. The area, including the 
islands, is 30,463 square miles. 

The jzieatest length is from Dunnet Head, in Caithness, to 
the MnU of Galloway, in Wigtown. The greatest breadth ia 
from the Point of Aranamnichan, in Argyle, to Bnchan Ness, in 
Aberdeenshire. The breadth of Scotland is extremely irregular, 
the nanowest part, which is between Domooh Firtn and Loch 
Broom, being only 26^ miles. 

Name. — Scotland means the land of the Scots. 

The Seoti or Scots were a tribe who came from the north of 
Ireland early in the sixth century. Gradually they overcame 
the inhabitants until they became sole possessors of the country, 
which oyer since has borne their name. Scotland in the time 
of ihe Eomans was called Caledonia, from Caoill daom, '' people 
of the voods," the name by which the southern Britons de- 
signated tiie inhabitants of the north. The native name was 
Auyyit. 
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BouNDABivs. — North and wetst^ the Atlantic Ocean ; 
wuth^ the Iiiah Sea and England ; east^ the North Sea 
or German Ocean. 

Phtsioal Aspect. — ^The northern parts are rugged 
and mountainouB ; the southern parts are more level, 
but still considerably diyersified by hill and dale. 

Coast. — ^The coast line, not including the islands, 
measures twenty-fiye hundred miles. 

Owing to many narrow inlets which nm far np into the land, 
especially on the west side, no part is &rther distant finom the 
sea than 40 miles. 

Division into Comities. 

Scotland is diyided into thirty-three counties : — 
In the North. In the Centre. In the South. 

KiNCAa'DINS. 

For'fab. 

Pebth. 

Fife. 

Kinross'. 

Clackman^nak. 

Stie'lino. 

Dumro^'ton. 

Aroyle'. 

Bute. 



Ork'net and 

Shet'land. 

Gaith'nbss. 

Suth'erland. 

Crom'artt. 

Ross. 

Inyerness. 

Nairn. 

Mor'ay or El'oin. 

Banff. 

Aberdeen'. 



Ed'inburgh. 

Had'dinoton. 

Linlith'gow. 

Lan'ark. 

Ren'frew. 

Ayr. 

Peb'bles. 

Sel'kirk. 

BerVigk. 

Rox'btjroh. 

dxtmfries'. 

Kirk-oud'brioht. 

Wio'TOwir. 
The counties of Scotland are of very unequal extent In- 
▼emess, which is the largest, is ninety times the size of Clack- 
mannan, the smaUest, which contains only 45 square nules. 
Cromarty is made up of fourteen detached portions, some of 
which are at a considerable distance from the rest 



Natural Divisions of the Land. 

Capes. — On the north coast, Duncansbay Head and 
Dun' net Head, on the north of Caithness; Cape 
Wrath, north-west of Sutherland; BvM of Lewis, 
north of Lewis. 

On the west coast, Point of Ardnamur'chan, north- 
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west of Argyle ; MuU of Cantire\ south of Argyle ; 
Cor^sill Pointy north-west of Wigtownshire. 

On the south coast, Mull of QaXloway and Bur^row 
Hectdj south of Wigtownshire ; Southern Nesg^ south- 
east of Kirkcudhright. 

On the east coast, St AWs Head, north-east of 
Berwickshire ; Fife Nese, east of Fife ; Bud" don Ness, 
south-east of Forfar ; Buchfan Ness, east of Aberdeen- 
shire ; Kinnaird'^8 Head^ nqrth-east of Aberdeenshire ; 
Taishet Ness, in Cromarty, north-east of Ross. 

Islands. — The Orltfney lelande, north-east of Caith- 
ness ; the Shetfland Islands, north-east of the Orkneys; 
the Heb'rides or Western Islands, along the west coast; 
the Islands in the Firths of Forth and Clyde, 

The principal of the Orkney Islands are Mainland 
or Porru/na, Stron'sa, and Hoy. 

The total number of tbe Orkney Islands is estimated at abont 
sixty-seven, bnt of that number only twenty-eight are inhabited. 

The principal of the Shetland Islands are Mainland, 
Yell, and Unst. 

The Shetlamd Islamds exceed one hundred in number, but not 
more than between thirty and forty are inhabited. 

Tliough the general appearance of both the Orkney and Shet- 
land ffroups is ru^d, wet and barren, in some parts, especially 
in O&Dffj, the sou is fertile, and excellent crops and luxuriant 
herbage are abundantly produced. 

The HeVrides are naturally arranged into two groups, 
called the Older HeV rides and the Inner HeV rides. 

The Outer Heb'rides comprise Leu/is, North Uist, 
Benhec'ula, South Uist, and Bar^ra. 

The Inner Heb'rides include Skye, Bum, Fig, in 
Inverness-shire ; Mull, Coll, Tireef, Staffa, lo'na, CoVon- 
say, Islay, and Jura, in Argyle. 

The Outer Hebrides are separated from the Inner by a broad 
channel called the Minch, and form a group of about 140 miles 
in length, so contiguous to each other that tne name of the Long 
Island \b not inappropriately applied to the whole. 

Of the Inner Hebrides, whicn are all situated close to the 
Mainland, the most remarkable are Skye, MuU, Staffa^ and 
I<ma, Skye is nearly 50 miles long by 16 broad. It is very 
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moimtainons, some of its peaks- rising to an elevation of nearly 
8,000 feet. Staffa is remarkable for its grand basaltic cavern 
called FingcU's Ca/oe, 227 feet long, 42 wide, and 66 feet high. 
lona (Holy Island), called also I-cotTn-kiU,^ is noted as an 
ancient seat of learning and a royal burial-place. Icolmkill 
means the islcmd of the cfiv/rch or monastery of Colttmba, the 
saint by whom Christianity was introduced into Scotland. 

About 50 miles west of the Hebrides is the Island of St. 
KUda, the most westerly inhabited land of Scotland. 

In the Firth of Forth the islands are lTicficolm\ 
Inehkeith\ Base, and May, 

The Baas Bock is a basaltic pile about one mile in circumference, 
rising precipitously from the sea, and is the only place on the 
east coast frequented by the solan goose. On the rock are the 
ruins of a fortriess which was once used as a state prison. 

The islands in the Firth of Clyde are Arran, BtUe, 
and the Cumf braes. 

West of the Ayrshire coast is AUsa Cfraig, a conical rock 
about 1,000 feet high, but its only occupants are goats, rabbits, 
puffins, solan geese, and gannets. 

Mountains. — ^The mountains in Scotland are natu- 
rally divided into three systems — ^the Northern^ the 
Central, and the Southern, 

The Northern System includes all the mountains 
north of Glenmore, which stretches firam the Moray 
Firth to Loch linnhe in Argyle. 

The highest elevations of the Northern System are 
Ben At'tow, Ben W't/vis, and Ben Dearg, in Eoss-ahire ; 
Ben More Assynt, in Sutherland. 

Gflewmore means the great glen, and is that valley through 
which the Caledonian Canal has been constructed. 

In the Northern System the highest elevation is Ben Attow, 
4,000 feet. The other elevations are between 3,000 and 3,50G 
feet. Ben means mowUam or hUl, hence Ben Attow means 
rush motrntain ; Ben Wyvis, movm^tain of terror j Ben Dearg, 
red mountain ; and Ben More, great m^otmtain. 

The Central System comprises all the mountains 
east and south of Glenmore^ as far as the Firths of Forth 
and Clyde. 

In the Central System are the Grampians, extending 
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in a south-west dixection from AbeideeuBhiie to Aigyle 
— highest summits, Ben Maedu% CaimioiU^ and Cairn- 
gormf, on the horders of Aberdeen, Banff, and Inver- 
ness; Loch-na-gar^f in the south of Aberdeenshire; 
Ben Ne'vUy in the south of Inverness-shire ; SchiehalV' 
ion, Ben Lavfers, Ben More, Ben VoT^lich^ and Ben 
Le*di, in Perthshire ; and Ben Lo'mond, in Stirling- 
shire. Parallel with the Grampians are the Och^il and 
Sid'law Range, including the Sid'law Hills, in Forfar ; 
the Och'tU, between the Firth of Tay and Stirling ; and 
the Gamp'sie Fells, in Stirling. 

The moimtains in the Northern System, and the Orampian 
and West ffigJUcmd Mountains, are in general remarkable for 
their sterility and desolate aspect Many of them are extremely 
precipitous, and are so covered with blodks of granite and other 
rocks that green herbage is found only on the lower parts, where 
it is so mixed with heather as to afford shelter to game rather 
than pasturage to sheep or cattle. 

Ben Macdui (the black boar mountain), 4,295 feet, is, next to 
Ben Nevis, the highest mountain in Scotland. 

Ben Nevis (the mountain of death), 4,406 feet, is the loftiest 
mountain in the British Isles ; Ben Lawers means echoing moun- 
tain ; Ben Vorlich, mountain of great flat stones ; Ben Ledi, 
Mount of Qod ; Ben Lomond, bare or naked mountain. 

Cairngorm means the blue mountain ; Caimtoul, hill of holes 
or caverns ; Schiehallion, fairy mountain. 

Thb Southern System comprehends all the moun- 
tains south of the Firths of Forth and Clyde to the 
Cheviots. 

The highest elevations of the Southern System are 
the Lamfmermuir Hills, between Haddington and Ber- 
wick; the Muir'foot HUls, in Edinburghshire; the 
Pentfland HUls, between Edinburgh and Peebles; 
Broad Law, in Peebles ; Elf trick Pen, in Selkirk ; the 
Lovfthers and the Lead Hills, between Lanark and 
Dumfiies ; Hart Fell, in Peebles and Dumfries. 

The mountains in the Southern System are by no means so 
ragged and precipitous as those in the north. They have gene- 
nmy sloping accuvitilBS, have round or flat summits, and their 
ndet afford excellent pasture for large flocks of sheep. 
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The Lead HUls are so called from the lead that has beea 
worked there, it is said, almost from time immemorial 

Natural Diyisions of the Water. 

Inlets. — On the east coast connected with the Ger- 
man Ocean — Do^nooh Firthy between Sutherland and 
Ross ; Crom'arty Firth, between Ross and Cromarty ; 
Mo/ay Firth, between Ross and the counties of Inver- 
ness, Kaim, and Moray ; Firth of Tay, separates For£ar 
and Perth from Fife ; Firth of Forth, separates Fife 
from the three Lothians. 

Cromarty Firth forms the finest harbour on the east coast of 
Great Britain, and is scarcely surpassed by any in the world, but 
being situated in a district remote from trade and population, it 
is comparatiyely of little use. 

Moray Firth terminates westward in BeavZey Firth, an estuary 
which extends from Fort Geoige to some miles above luyemesa, 
and forms the entrance to the Caledonian Canal. 

On the south coast connected with the Irish Sea — 
the 8oVway Firth, separates Dumfries and Kirkcudbright 
from England; Wig^town Bay, between Kirkcudbright 
and Wigtown; Laoe Bay, south of Wigtown. 

The Solvoay Firth is remarkable for the rapidity and force 
with which the tide advances, rising sometimes with a head four 
feet high. From the great extent of sand over which the water 
flows, it is somewhat of a whitish colour. 

On the west coast connected with the Atlantic — 
Loch Ry'an, north-west of Wigtown; Firth of Clyde, 
separates Ayr and Renfrew from Bute, Argyle, and 
Dumbarton; Loch Long, between Dumbarton and 
Argyle ; Loch Fyne, Loch Ffive, and Loch Ldn'vhe, all 
in Aigyle ; Loch Broom, north-west of Ross-shire. 

The Firth of Clyde is the most important inlet from the ex- 
tensive commerce of which it is the medium. The Locks on the 
west coast afford safe anchorage for ships driven by the fury of 
the Atlantic storms, but are commerciaUy of very little value. 

On the north — Pentland Firth, between Caithness 
and Orkney. 

The Pentland Firth is distinguished by the extraordinary 
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strength of its tides and currents, and bein^ liable to eddies and 
whirlpools its navigation is exceedingly perilous. Pentluid is a 
corruj^tion of PeofUland^ Peohts being tne name applied to the 
inhabitants of the connljy by the Saxons. 

Channels and Straits. — ^The North Channel^ be- 
tween Scotland and Ireland ; KUhrarifnan Sounds 
between Aigyle and Arran ; Sound of Islay, between 
Juia and IiSay ; Sound of Jura^ between Aigyle and 
Jura ; Sound ofMtdl, between Aigyle and the island of 
Mnll ; Sound ofSleat, between S^e and the mainland ; 
the Minchy between the Hebrides and the mainland. 

KiVEBS. — ^Draining the north slope of the Grampians 
— ^the Nairn, the Find'hom, and tie Spey, flow north- 
east from Inverness into the Moray Firfch; tiie Defderony 
&om Banffshire, flows north-east into the (xerman 
Ocean. 

The Spey rises at an elevation of 1200 feet above the level of 
the sea, and its coarse is conseqnentiy rapid and disturbed by 
nnmeroTiB &lls. 

Draining the south slope of the Grampians — the Dan 
and the Dee, in Aberdeenshire, and the North Eak and 
the South Esk, in Forfarshire, all flow east into the Ger- 
man Ocean; the Tay, from Loch Tay in Perthshire, flows 
north-«ast and then south-east into the Firth of Tay. 

The Tay ia the largest river in Scotland. Its course is up- 
wards of 100 miles long, and the extent of country which it 
drains is more than one eleventh part of the whole mainland of 
Scotiand. The tributaries of the Tay are the Earn and the 
Almond on the right, and the Tummd, the Oarry^ and the lala 
on the left 

Between the Grampians and the Lowthers — ^QForth, 
from Ben Lomond, separates Stirlingshire from Perth- 
shire, and falls into the Firth of Forth. 

The Forth is remarkable for the tortuous course which it pur- 
sues. Its windings are so numerous that the distance from ^loa 
to Stirling by the river is twenty miles, while the land distance 
Lb only seven. 

The tributaries of the Forth are the Teith, the AUan^ the 
Devon, and the Leven, all on the left. 

Draining the north slope of the Lowthers — ^the Tweed, 
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from the souiih of Peebles-sliire, flows through Selkirk 
and Eoxbnigh, separates Berwickshire from England, 
and falls into the German Ocean; the Clyde flows 
through Lanarkshire, separates Dumbarton from Ren- 
frew, and falls into the Firth of Clyde. 

The Tweed has a course of 96 miles, and is noted for its salmon 
fisheries. Its tributaries are tiie Udla^ the Leader^ and the 
Adder on the nortii, and the EUrick and the Teviot on the sonth. 

The length of the Clyde is 98 miles, and it drains about 1580 
square miles of surface. It is distinguished for its celebrated 
falls, near Lanark, by which it descends nearly 200 feet within a 
distance of less than four miles. The tributanes of the Clyde are 
the Douglas and the Avon, on the left. Those on the right are 
not of importance. 

Draining the south slope of the Lowthers — the JEak, 
the Armaiiy and the Nith flow through Dumfries-shire 
into the Solway Firth ; the Dee, with its tributary the 
Ken^ flows through Kirkcudbright into the Irish Sea. 

Lakes. — Loch Shin and Loch As^synt, in Sutherland ; 
Loch Maree'j in Ross-shire; LocJia Ness, Otch, and 
Loch'y, in Inyemess-shire, united by the Caledonian 
Canal ; Loch Er^icht, in Inverness-shire and Perthshire ; 
Lochs Ranfnoch, Tay, Earn, and Ka' trine, in Perthshire ; 
Loch Awe, in Argyle ; Loch Lomond, between Stirling 
and Dumbartonshire ; Loch Lefven, in Kinross- shire. 

The lakes of Scotland are celebrated for their picturesque 
beauty. The largest is Loch Lomond^ 24 miles long, and at its 
broadest part 74 miles across. It is studded with about thirty 
islands, and is considered the most beautiful of all the Scottish 
lakes. 

Climate, Soil, Natural Produotions, etc. 

Climatb. — The climate is colder than that of Eng- 
land, and in the Western Highlands and islands an 
excess of moisture prevails. 

Soil. — ^The mountainous districts are banen, but 
along the east coast and between the Firihs of Forth 
and Clyde the soil is rich and very productive. 

Ybobtation. — Neither the finer fruits nor the ordi- 
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nary kinds of grain arrive at the same perfection as in 
England. Wood is generally less abundant in Scotland 
than in England, but in some parts of the Highlands 
extensive forests of larch, oak, and other trees occur. 

Animals. — ^Wild animalB, as in England, are com- 
paratively rare. 

The most noted of the breeds of domegHe animals are the 
Clydesdale horse, the Shetland pony, the cattle of the Hebrides 
and the western counties, and the Shetland sheep, noted for the 
fineness of its wool. 

Minerals. — The mineral productions of Scotland are 
numerous and important. 

The most abundant are eoalf tran, lead, granUe, Mmdttonef 
and roofing slates. Coal and iron are the most important, and 
are chiefly confined to the southern division of the country and 
Fife. Gold has been found in Sutherland. Lead is found in 
the trace of the Lowther Hills, granite in Aberdeen and Kirk- 
cudbright, and roofing slate in Argyle. 

PaoPLB. — In the Lowlands the people are of Teutonic 
origin. In the Highlands they are Celts. 

The Orkney and Shetland Islanders and many of the inhabi- 
tants of the northern Hebrides are of Scandinavian origin. 

The Lowlanders speak a language which is radically the same 
as the English. The Highlanders speak the Gaelic, a language 
nearly the same as the ancient Irish, but English \a now gene- 
rally understood by the whole population. 



Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGEAPHY. 

Counties in the North and their Chief Towns. 

Orkney and Shetland. — In Orkney — Kirk'wally on 
the north coast of Pomona; Stromness', in the west. 
In Shetland — Ler^toick, on Mainland. 

Kirkwall has a large Gk>thiG cathedral, which, though founded 
before the middle of the twelfth centu^, is still entire. Stram- 
ness has a fine harbour capable of receiving vessels of upwards 
of 1000 tons burden. Lertoiek is the most northern seaport of 
Britain. 
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Caithness. — Wicky on the east coast; Thm^sOy in 
the north, at the mouth of the Thurso. 

Wick is famous for its extensiye herring fishery. Thurso has 
linen manufiaxitures, a rope walk, and some distilleries. In the 
north-east comer of the county is the site of John, 0* OrocU^s 
House, long the farthest inhabited spot of Great Britain. 

Sutherland. — Dor^noch^ on Dornoch Firth; OoVspie 
and Helm^daLej on the east coast. 

Dornoch, thoagh the connty town, is a mere yillage. Near 
Dornoch is Dunrobin Castle, the seat of the Duke of Su^erland. 

Cromarty. — Crom'arty, on Cromarty Firth. 
Cromartv is noted as the birthplace of Hugh Miller, the 
geologist, in 1802. 

Eoss. — Ding^wallf on Cromarty Firth; Tain, on 
Dornoch Firth ; Stomfoway, in the Island of Lewis. 

Near Dmgwail is Strathpeffer, noted for its mineral waters. 
StomovKby, with an excellent harbour, is the principal town of 
the Hebrides. 

Inverness. — Inverness^, at the mouth of the Ness ; 
Fort Oeorgey on the Moray Firth; Fort Augua'tua^ at 
the south end of Loch Ness ; Fort William, in the 
south, on Loch Eil ; Fortred, in Skye. 

Inverness is distinguished as ''the capital of the Highlands," 
and contains seyeral extensiye and commodious public buildings. 
Fort George, Fort Augustus, and Fort William were erected 
after the rebellion of 1745 to oyerawe the Highlanders, and pre- 
yent farther attempts being made on behalf of the Stuarts, hut 
the garrisons haye now been withdrawn, and the forts are com- 
paratiyely of little use. Portree (King's Harbour) is a small but 
thriying town, with a capacious harbour, well situated for trade 
and the prosecution of the fisheries. 

Nairn. — Nairn, at the mouth of the Nairn. 
Nairn is a small but ancient seaport Near it is Ccnodor 
Castle, once the property of Macbeth. 

Moray or Elgin. — EVgin, on the Lossie; For^reSj 
near the Findhom ; Foch'abets, on the Spey. 

JElgin is an ancient city, with the ruins of a Golhic cathedral, 
which, in the time of its glory, was considered the finest and 
most extensiye ecclesiastical structure in Scotland. Forres has 
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a considerable salmon fibsher^. Near FiKhaben is Gordon Castle, 
the seat of the Duke of Richmond, and tiie most magnifioent 
mansion north of the Forth. 

Banff. — Banff^ at the mouth of the Deveron; 
Ports(n/ and CuVkn^ on the coast. 

Banff has a considerable shipping trade in fish, fn^n, and 
cattle. PorUoy and CuUen are engaged in the fisheries. 

Aberdeen. — Aberdeen^ at the mouth of the Dee; 
Peterhead' and Fras'erburgh, northward, on the coast 

Aberdeen, the fourth city in Scotland in point of population, 
is the seat of a university, and has extensiye manufactures of 
cotton, wooUen, and linen goods. Peterheadf the most easterly 
town in Scotland, has extensiye exports of gpranite, and is the 
chief whale-fishing station of the kingdom. Fraserburgh is ex- 
tensively engaged in the herring fishery. In this county, situ- 
ated among picturesque sceneij on the Dee, is Bahnordt^ the 
Highland residence of Queen Victoria. 

Counties in the Centre. 

Kincardine or Meakns. — Stonehdven and Ber^vie, 
both on the coast ; Laurencekirk"^ west of Bervie. 

Stonehaven and Bervie are chiefly engaged in fishing. 
Laurencekirk is famous for tartan and other wood-work. 

Forfar. — For^far, near the centre, in the valley of 
Strathmore ; Dundei^^ on the Firth of Tay ; Arbroath^ 
on the east coast ; Morttrose^ at the mouth of the South 
Esk ; Brechfirij on the South Esk. 

Forfar has considerable trade in weaving. Dundee is a place 
of great commercial importance, noted for its great linen and 
jute trade, its manufactures of cloves, and for marmalade. 
Arbroath and Montrose are fiourisning seaports. Brechin has 
an old cathedral, attached to which is a singular round tower. 

Perth. — Perth, on the Tay ; DunkeUV^ higher up on 
the Tay ; Crieff, on the Earn ; Dunblane', on the Allan ; 
Coriander, on the Teith ; Kincar^dine, on the Forth. 

Perth is a place of ^reat antiquity, and is surrounded by most 
beautiful scenery. Dunkeld was once the capital of Scotland. 
Crieff is frequented as a summer residence. Dunblane has a 
mineral well and a fine old cathedral. Near Callander is the 
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beaatifbl toBnery of the Trosaohs. Kincardine has a considerable 
trade in ship-bmlding. 

Fife. — Cufpar, on the Eden ; St. An^drews, on the 
east coast; Dunferm'line^ in the south-west; Burnt- 
island^ KirkcaVdy^ Dy^sart^ Le'ven, Lar^go^ E^lie, An'- 
struther, and Orailj all on the coast ; FaWlandj south- 
west of Cupar ; Inverkeith'ing^ on the Forth. 

Cupar is chiefly engaged in linen mannfactores. 8t Andrews 
has the oldest oniyersity in Scotland, founded in 1411. Dun- 
fermline is the most celebrated place in the kingdom for the 
manufacture of table linen. At Burntisland is the nrincipal 
ferry across the Forth. Kirkcaldy has linen and floorcloth 
manufactures, shipping trade, and ship-building. The smaller 
towns on the coast are chiefly engagea in fishing. 

KiNBOss. — Kinross'^ on Loch Leven. 

Clackmannan. — Clackman'nanj near the Forth; 

AVloct, on the Forth ; Dotlar^ in the north, on the Devon. 

^daehmannan has the remains of a castle, said to have been 

buUt by Robert Bruce. AUoa has a considerable trade in the 

shipment of coals. Dollar has a famous endowed academy. 

Stirling. — Stir^ling^ on the Forth ; FaVkirk, to the 
south-east ; Bridge of AVlan^ on the Allan ; Ban'nock- 
bum, south-east of Stirling; Orange^mouth, near the 
Forth. 

Stirling, a very ancient town, is noted for its castle, a farour- 
ite residence of the later Scottish kings. FaUeirk is noted for 
its great cattle markets, called Tryets, held each year in Aufnist, 
September, and October ; near it, at Carron, are extensive iron- 
works. Bridge of AUan is resorted to for its fine climate and 
mineral spring, iannockbum is noted for the manufacture of 
tartans and carpets. OrangemotUh is a thriving seaport 

Dumbarton. — Durnbar'ton, near the junction of the 
Leyen with the Clyde ; HeVemburgh, on the Firth of 
Clyde ; KirkintiVloch, in a detached part of the county. 

Dumbarton, a place of great antiquity, is noted for its castle, 
situated on a rock 200 feet above the river, and formerly a place 
of great strength and importance. Belenshv/rah is a favourite 
resort for sea-bathing. Kirkintilloch is a popmous town, chiefly 
inhabited by weavers. 

Arqyle. — Invera'ry^ near the head of Loch Fyne ; 
Camp^beltown, on the south- east coast of Cantire ; O'ban, 
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on the nortih-west coast; Tdbermo'ry^ in the island 
of MnU. 

Ifwerary and OcmvpbdUywn are extennrel^ engaged in the 
herring fishery. Oban is an important trading station, and a 
f avonnte resort of tourists. 

Bute. — Rothefaayy on the east coast of Bute ; BrocHick 
and Lamlash'y on the east coast of Anan. 

Rothesay is distingiushed for the mildness and salubrity of 
its climate, and is much resorted to for sea-bathing. From this 
town the ddest son of the Sovereign of Britain derives the title 
of Duke. Brodick has a castle, the baronial mansion of the 
Duke of Hamilton as Earl of Arran. 



Oounties in the South. 

Edinburgh or Mid-Lothian. — Edfinhurgh, near the 
Firth of Forth; Leith, Portobel'lo, and Miu^sdburgh, 
all on the coast ; Dalkeith', on the Esk. 

Edinburgh is distmgnished for its elegant buildings and beau- 
tifdl situation, snd is &mous for its university, courts of law, 
and literary, scientific, and educational establishments. Leith, 
the port of Edinburgh, has a good trade. PortabeUo ia a fiuhion- 
able watering-place. DcUkeiih has an extensive grain market. 

Haddinoton or East Lothian. — Had'dington, on 
the Tyne ; Dunbar^^ North Ber'tmck and PresUmpansf^ 
on the coast. 

Haddington^ the reputed birthplace of John fijiox, has an 
extennve gnin market. Dwnhar^ a place of ^reat note in Scot- 
tish annals, is a thriving port, and famous for its herring fishery. 
North Berwick is a favourite seaside resort BresUmpana^ rather 
a large village than a town, has ale breweries and soap-works. 

Linlithgow or West Lothian. — Linlith'gowj in the 
west ; Bath'gate^ south-west from Linlithgow ; Queens- 
fei^ry and Borrowstounness^ on the Firth of Forth. 

Linlithgow^ a place of great antiquity, has the remains of a 
Tojal palace in which Mary Queen of SScots was bom. Bathgate^ 
with an endowed academy, has coal, iron, lime, and oil works 
in its vicinity. Queemferry is so called from its being the place 
where Margaret, Queen of Malcolm III., crossed the Firth on 
her waj from Edinburgh to Dunfermline. Borrowstounneaa has 
coal mines under the Firth, and extensive iron-works. 
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Lanark. — Lanfark, on tlie Clyde ; GUu'gow, farther 
down on the Clyde ; Hamilton, near the confluence of 
the Avon with the Clyde ; Air^drie^ east from Glasgow. 

Lanark is a small hut andent town, in the neighbourhood of 
which is New Lanark^ with important cotton factories. Okuffow 
is the largest and most commercial city in the conntry. Hamil- 
ton is noted for its palace, the princely residence of tne Duke of 
Hamilton. Airdrie is snrrounded by coal and iron mines. 

Brnfrew. — Renffrew, on the Clyde; Pau^ley on the 
White Cart ; Green' ode and Fort Glas^gow^ both on the 
Clyde ; John'sUme^ on the Black Cart. 

Benfrew is a small and otherwise unimportant town. Paisley 
has silk, cotton, and thread manufactures, and has long been 
noted for its shawls. Gh-eenoek has extensive foreign trade, and 
is noted for shipbuilding and the manufacture of machinery. 

Ayr. — A^fr, on the Ayr; Ir^vine^ at the mouth of 
the Irvine ; Kilmar^nockj east from Irvine ; Girvatij at 
the mouth of the Gir'van; Mayhole\ south firom Ayr; 
LargSy Ardros'san, Sallf coats, and Troon^ on the coast. 

Ayr is noted as the birthplace of the poet Robert Bums, 1759. 
Irvine and the other towns on the coast are all active seaports. 
Kilmarnock has extensive woollen manufactures. Maybote has 
manufactures of boots and shoes. 

Peebles or Tweeddale. — Petfhles, on the Tweed ; 
InnerleHthenj farther down on the same river. 

Peebles is a favourito summer resort Innerleithen has a 
mineral spring, the << St. Ronan's Well " of Sir Walter Scott 

Selkirk. — SeVkirh^ in the east, on the Ettrick ; Chla- 
shieW, on the Gala, partly in Roxhurghshire. 

Selkirk has some woollen manufactures, but was long famous 
for the manufacture of shoes ; birthplace of Mungo Fark, the 
African traveller, 177 1 . OdUuhiels has flourishing manufactures 
of woollen cloths called tu>eeds. Near it is AhhcUford, the 
residence of the late Sir Walter Scott 

Berwick or Merse. — Green'law, on the Blackadder ; 
Dunse, north-east of Greenlaw; Cold'stream, on the 
Tweed ; Launder and EarVston, hoth on the Leader. 

EarUton is noted for the manufacture of ginghams, and dis- 
tinguished as the birthplace of Thomas Learmount, the Scottish 
poet, popularly known as ** Thomas the Rhymer." 
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Roxburgh or Teyiotdale. — Jectburgh, on the Jed ; 
Haw'ick, on the Teviot ; Melrose and KeVsOn both on 
the Tweed. 

Jedburgh has the rams of a fine abhey, founded by King 
Dayid I. Bawiek has important mannfactores of hosiery, carpet^ 
and other woollen goods. Melrose is celebrated for the rains of its 
abbey, the most beautiful in the kingdom. About 6 miles south- 
east is DryJmrgk Abbeys the burial-place of Sir Walter Boott 
Kelso has aJso an ancient abbey, founded by David I. in 1128. 

Dumfries. — Dumfries^ on the Nith ; An'nan^ at the 
mouth of the Annan ; Moffat^ near the Boorce of the 
same river ; Sar(quhar, m ^e north-west, on the Nith ; 
Langholm, on the £sk. 

Dumfries is the largest town in the south of Scotland, and a 
great market for cattle and agricultural produce. Here the ]>oet 
Bums was buried. Annan is a flourishing seaport Eight miles 
north-east is Middlehie^ the birthplace of the famous author 
Thomas Carlyle, 1795. Moffat^ pleasantly situated, is much 
firequented for its mineral waters. Sanquhar has carpet and 
other manufactures. 

KntKCUDBRiGHT or E AST G ALLO WA Y.— -Jf trikcticf fcrt^At, 
at Hie mouth of the Dee ; Castle- Dot^lasj near the 
Dee ; New OaVlowai/y on the Ken. 

Kirkeudbright has an excellent harbour, but not much com- 
merce. CastU'Douglas has trade in agricultural produce. 

Wigtown or West Galloway. — Wiftoum, on Wig- 
town Bay ; Stranraer^, at the head of Loch Ryan ; 
Portpatrick, on the west coast ; Nev/ ton- Stew' art ^ in 
the east, on the Cree. 

Stranraer, a town of considerable antiquity, has a good har- 
bour and considerable trade. P&rtpatrui is only 21 miles from 
Dona^hadee in Ireland. Newton'Stewart has an educational 
establishment called the Ewart Institute; markets for cattle. 

Places of Historical and General Interest. 

Battlefields. — Invemess-shire. — East of Inyemess, 
CuUoden Moor, where Prince Charles Stuart was defeated by the 
Duke of Cumberland, 16th April 1746. Thereby an end was 
put to the hopes of the House of Stuart 
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Perthshire — Near Dunblane, ^S^eri^utr— The Boyal forces 
under the Duke of Aigyle, and the Highlanders nnder the Earl 
of Mar, 1715. Yictory claimed by bol£ parties. South-east of 
Blair-Athole, the Ptua of KilliecrankUf where the troops of King 
William III. were completely defeated by the Highland clans 
under Yisoount Dundee, 1689. Viscount Dundee slain. Near 
Melkven, Bobert Bruce was defeated by the English under the 
Earl of Pembroke, 19th June 1306. Near Perfli, Tippermuir^ 
where the Marquis of Montrose achieyed one of his greatest vic- 
tories, 1st September 1644. West of Perth, Dupplin Moor, where 
the Scotch imny, nnder the Be^nt Mar, was defeated wilii great 
slau^ter by Edward Baliol and the " disinherited barons," who 
fought to recover the crown for the Bruce fiunily, 1332. 

Btirllnfirshire — ^2?WWrAr— Wallace defeated by Edward I., 
1298. South-west of the town, Falkirk Muir, where the Royal 
forces, under General Hawley, were completely routed by the 
Highlanders, commanded by Prince Charles Stuart, 17th Jan- 
uary 1746. East of Stirling, Bavmocktmm — The English totally 
defeated by the Scots, and we independence of Scotland secnrecC 
24th June 1814. South-west from Bannockbum, Sauchie, where 
James III. was defeated bv his rebel subjects, 1488. The King, 
flying from the field, fell m>m his horse, and was murdered by 
one of the pursuers. 

Mid-Lothlan._Kear Musselburgh, Pinki&Scota defeated 
by the English, 1547. 

HaddinfiTton. — Near Dwiibar, the Scots under Baliol were 
defeated by the forces of Edward I., 1296 ; and here again, nnder 
General Leslie, they were defeated by Cromwell, 1650. Near 
Prestonpans, Tranent Moor, where the Boyal forces under Sir 
John Cope were defeated by the Highlanders under Prince 
Charles Stuart, 2lBt September 1745, 

Lanarkflhire — South-west from Hamilton, Drumdog, where 
the Covenanters defeated Claverhouse, 1st June 1679. An annual 
sermon is still preached on the field of battle on Ist June. North 
of Hamilton, Bothwdl Bridge, where the Covenanters were de- 
feated by the Boyal forces, same year. Near Glasgow, Langside 
— Qneen Mary defeated by the Regent Murray, 1568. 

Ayrshire — Xofflr*— Alexander III. defeated Haco King of 
Norway, 1263. 

BozbarfiThflhire — Half-way between Kelso and Hawick, 
Ancrum Moor— The English, under Lord Evers and Sir Brian 
Tjatoun, completely defeated by the Scotch, commanded by the 
Earl of Angus, 1545. Both the English leaders slain. 
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Sieges. — ^For&ndilre — Dundee mstaiaedihneaeg^ The 
first by Edward I. ; the second by Robert Brace ; the third during 
the protectorate of Oliyer Cromwell, when it was taken and 
given up to pillage by General Monk. 

StirlingHhlre — Stirling Castle — Taken by the English in 
1304, after a desperate resistance maintained for three months. 
So resolute was the defence, that Edward found it necessary to 
procure all the besieging implements in the Tower of London 
oefore a breach could be made. After this it remained in pos- 
session of the English for ten years, but was recoreied for tiie 
Scots by the defeat at Bannockbum. 

Haddixifirtonahire — Dwnhar (7(U^— Famous for the eallant 
and successftil defence made by Black Agnes, Countess of March, 
against an English army under the Earl of £kilisbury. After six 
weeks of unayailing effort, the siege was abandonecL 

BozbarfirliahiTe.~Near Kelso, Moxburgh OasUe, where 
James II. was killed by the bursting of a cannon, 1460. 

I>anifrie&-shlre— South of Dumfries, Caerlaverock Castle. 
With a garrison of only sixty men, it resisted for a considerable 
time a powerful army led by Edward I., 1800. 

Scenes of Histobioal Events. — ^Aterdeenshire in 

the west of the county, Kildrummy Castle, where Bruce de- 
posited his wife and sister before retiring to Rathlin. 

Kincardine — Zhmnotta/r Castle, selected on account of its 
strength for the preseryation of the regalia during the time of 
the Commonwealth, and afterwards, during the reign of Charles 
II., used as a state prison for the Coyenanters. 

VortBLT. — North from Brechin, Stracathro, in the churchyard 
of which John Baliol underwent the humiliating ceremony of 
being depriyed of his kingdom and the ensigns of royalty, by 
Edward I., 10th July 1296. 

Perthshire — Near Perth, Scone Palace, where the kings of 
Scotland were crowned, and where some interesting relics of the 
time of Queen Mary and James VI. are still preseryed. West 
from Perth, JRtUhven CasUe, where, in 1582, took place the 
memorable incident known in Scottish history as the Raid of 
IttUhmen, This transaction consisted of the detention of the 
young king (James YI. ), August 1582, that he might be rescued 
from the obnoxious influence of his fayourites, the Earl of 
Lennox and the Earl of Arran, who sought to imbue his mind 
with a bitter prejudice against the Reformed Church. 

Fllte — At Falkland, FaXkUmd Palace, where Dayid, Duke of 
Rothesay, eldest son of Robert III., suffered the agonies of 
starration, under the sanction of his uncle, the Puke ox Albany, 
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and the Earl of Douglas. Near St Andrews, Magui Muir^ 
where Archbishop Shajrp was murdered, 8d May 1679. 

Eanroes — Loch Leven CasUe, where Queen Mary was con- 
fined for nearly a year after being dethroned by her subjects. 

Dumbartonshire — Near Diunbarton, Cardross CasUe, in 
which Robert Bruce breathed his last, 7th. June 1829. 

Argyle — Near Loch Leren, Glencoe, the scene of a horrible 
massacre, perpetrated by Government troops on the clan 
Macdonald, 1692. Thirty-eight persons in all were massacred 
by the soldiers, and seyeral who ned to the mountains perished 
by famine and the inclemency of the weather. 

Mid-Lothian — Near Musselburgh, Oarberry RUl, where, in 
1567, Queen Mary surrendered to the insurgent nobles. South 
from Edinburgh, '^Craigmillar Castle, the occasional residence of 
James Y. durmg his minority, but so frequently occupied by 
Queen Mary that the adjacent yillage, where the French Guards 
were quartered, acquired the name of Little France. Here John, 
Earl of Mar, brother of James IIL, was imprisoned in 1477. 

Haddlnerton— Off North Berwick, the Baas Sock, on which 
is the ruin of a strong fortress, in which many of the Coyenanters 
were confined in the reign of Charles XL 

Ayr. — North of Girvan, Ttirnbdrry CasUe, where Robert 
Bruce spent his early days, and which was the scene of his first 
achievement after his return from Bathlin. 

Berwickshire — Lavder, where the favourites of James III. 
were hanged over a bridge by the nobles, 1482. 

Dumfiries^shlre — In Dumfries, Qreyfriovn' MonasUry, where 
Robert Bruce stabbed his rival Comyn, 1306. 

Natural Curiosities. — Invemees-shiro,— North of 
Fort Augustus, the Fall of Foyers, a famous cataract, upwards 
of 200 feet high. 

Areryle — In the island of Stafia, FirigaVs Come, a grand 
basaltic cavern, opening towards the ocean, and traversed to its 
extremity by the waves of the Atlantic In allusion to the melo- 
dious sound produced by the percussion of the waves on the 
surrounding rocks, it is called in Gaelic JUavnJi Bma, the " Cave 
of Music." It is 227 feet long, 42 wide, and 66 feet high. 

Lanarkshire — Near Lanark, the Falls of Clyde, three cele- 
brated cascades, distinguished by beautifal and picturesque 
scenery. At BowningUm Livm, or the upper fall, ue river is 
precipitated 30 feet, at Corra Linn, 84 feet, and at Stonebyrea 
Fall, three or four miles farther down, the descent is 80 feet 

Aktiquitibs. — In Orkney. Caithness, and Sutheirtaad 
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are seyeral remams of Pida* Htnuea or Braughs, coriouB circular 
buildinsB covered with heath, tart, or mounds of earth, jmbably 
the work of the inhabitants of the ninth or tenth centnries. Of 
these the most perfect specimen is near Kirkwall, on the island 
of Bum. It is about 40 feet in diameter, with tiie wall 12 feet 
thick at its foundation. As is the usual style of these abodes, the 
stones protrude inwards, so as nearly to close at the rooH In the 
wall are two apartments which open into the inside of the building. 
The wall is quite entire, but the roof has long been removed. 

Orkney. — ^About dght miles from Kirkwall is the DnUdtecU 
Temple ofStenms, an interesting memorial of the ancient system 
of worship in these islands. The temple consists of a great circle 
of standing stones, enclosinjy^ a space of nearly two acres and a 
half. Tra^ are left of th£ty-seven stones, but only sixteen 
are now entire. These ponderous monuments of antiauity are 
generally believed to be of Celtic orinn, having been placed in 
their present position long before the Norsemen set foot on Orca- 
dian snores. There was anoti^er great circle not far distant, on 
the other side of the Loch Stennis, but of this only three stones 
remain, and of these one is prostrate on the ground. 

PertliBhire — Near Ardoch are the remains of a &mous 
Soman Camp, esteemed the most entire in the kingdom. Its 
area measures 1060 feet by 900, and is calculated/to have been 
sufficient to accommodate 20,000 men. Bemark^le specimens 
of Boman Camps are also found at Lyne in Peebles-shire, and at 
the top of Birrenswork Hill in DumMes-shire. 

Stirlixiff — Near Falkirk may be traced the remains of 
Graham's Dyke or Wall of Antonimis, constructed by the 
Bomans between the Firths of Forth and Clyde as a defence 
against the attacks of the Scots and Picts. 

MlSOELLANEOUS. — Caitlme88._0n the Pentland Firth is 
the site of John 0* Gfroat'a House, once most famous, but now en- 
tirely demolished. Tradition says that, on the occasion of a festive 
meeting, a dispute arose among eight of the Groat clan as to who 
should sit at the head of the table next the door. Words became 
high and life was threatened, when John, one of the ei|ght, be- 
sought them to adjourn the controversy till next meeting, and 
^mised that then he would settle it to the satisfaction of all. 
They agreed, and in the interval he had a house constructed of 
an octagonal form, with a door and window in each side, and 
inside was placed a table which corresponded in shape to the 
form of the building. At the meeting a separate entrance was 
assigned to each of the clan, so that, on entering, each found 
himself at the head of a table next a door. By this contrivance 
their anger was changed into good humour, each had his desire 
gratified, and the feud ceased. 
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Tabular View of the Principal Rivers in Scot- 
Icmd, with the chief Towns situated on each. 

Rivers flowing into the Oerman Ocean. 
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Industrial Pursuits. 

Agriculture. — In the moie fertile districts^ agricul- 
ture is in a very advanced state. 

Only about one-fourth of the soil is estimated to be suscept- 
ible of cultivation, and even of this portion a very large part is 
in grass, and devoted to the rearing of sheep and caUle. The 
most hi^ly cultivated districts are in the three Lothians, Box- 
burgh, Berwickshire, Perthshire, and Forfarshire. Only the 
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haidler grama— oa<s and barley— ore generally raised, but in aome 
parts of the south excellent crops of wheat are also produced. 

Fisheries. — ^The £sheries of Scotland are highly im- 
portant, and afford occupation to a large number of the 
population. 

In the larger riyera the salmon fishery Is carried on with 
apiiit and success. The herring fishery is chiefly prosecuted on 
the north-east coast, and in Loch f^neon the west It is esti- 
mated that in the north-east " the nettiog daily set and hanled 
would extend in a straight line to nearly 600 miles, or would 
reach from Caithness across the North Sea to the mouth of the 
Elbe." Cod, haddocks, and other white fish are alao taken, and 
many vessels from the northern ports go regularly in pnnnit of 
the whale in the Greenland Seas. 

Manufactubes. — ^The manufactures are generally in 
a flonrishiiig condition. 

The principal manufactures are cotton goods at Glasgow; 
shawls and sUlc goods at Paisl^; woollens at Aberdeen ; cwrpets 
at Kilmarnock ; hosiery at Hawick ; Tweeds at Galashiels ; 
damuLsk and fine linens at Dunfermline, and coarse linens at 
Dundee. Iron wares are produced in the coal and iron districts. 
Shipbuilding is carried on at all the principal seaports, and 
Greenock is noted for all kinds of inachinery. 

Commerce. — ^The commerce of Scotland is consider- 
able, and still continues to improve. 

The foreign commerce greatly resembles that of England : the 
imports consisting of the raw materials required for mannlkctur- 
ing purposes, and the exports being chiefly manvufactured goods, 
cotton and lin^n yams, machinery, coals, etc. 

Belifirion, Education, Gk>vemment, etc. 

Eelioion. — The established religion is Presbyte- 
nanism. 

The Presbyterians are divided into three principal denomi- 
nations — the EstaMished Church, the Free Church, and the 
JJnUed Presbyterian Church. Besides these there are various 
bodies of Dissenters, as the Independents, the Methodists, the 
Baptists, etc., all sects being freely tolerated. 

Edooation. — ^Education is widely diffused and gene- 
rally much valued. 
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After the Revolation of 1688 a school was established by kiw 
in every parish, but besides these, many private schools have 
been snccessfiilly conducted thi-onghout the country, and lately, 
the schools in connection with the Free Church have done 
much to bring the advantages of a good education within the 
reach of all classes. In 1872 an Act of Parliament was passed 
where^ parents are obliged to send their children to school 
when between the ages of five and thirteen, and masters are 
not allowed to have children in their employment who cannot 
read and write. Education is provided for the poor, free. 

Government.— Since the Union in 1707, the govern- 
ment of Scotland has been united to that of England, 
but it still retains its own laws and its peculiar mode 
of administering them. 

Population.— The population is over 3 J millionfl. 



IRELAND. 

Part First.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Situation. — Ireland lies to the west of Great Britain. 

Extent.— The greatest length is 300 miles; the 
greatest breadth, 200 miles. Area, 32,500 square miles. 

The greatest le:^^ is from Fair Head, in the north-east of 
Antrim, to Mizen Head, in the south-west of Cork. The great- 
est breadth is from Slyne Head, in Qalway, to the most easterly 
point of Down. 

I^AMB. — Ireland means the west island. 

Ireland is a modified form of the native name Erin, which is 
derived from the Gaelic tar, west, and in, an island. The name 
is significant, Ireland being the island west of the other British 
isles. Some suppose Ireland to mean the warm land, and that 
this name was given to the country by the Norwegian invaders, 
as descriptive of its climate, which they felt to be much warmer 
than that of Scandinavia, whence they came. 

Boundaries. — North, west, and sotdh, the Atlantic 
Ocean ; east, the Irish Sea. 

Physical AsPBOT. — ^In the interior Ireland is gene- 
rally level, but in its southern and western districts, 
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and in varions parts of ihe coast elsewheie, are moim- 
tains and cliffs of considerable elevation. 

About the middle of the country, stretching from Dublin Bay 
on the east to Galway Bay on the west, is a great plain, which 
contains a bog, or rather a series of bogs, estimated to coyer 
12,500 square miles, or nearly two-fifths of the whole surface of 
the island. 

C!oA8T. — ^The coast line measures nearly 2300 miles. 

The north, west, and south sides are much indented, so that 
no part is more thauu fifty or fifly-fiye miles from the sea. 

Division into Provinces and Oonnties. 

Ireland is divided into fonr Provinces, — TJl'stbr, 
Lbin^bteb, Mun'steb, and Con'nauoht, which contain 
thirty-two counties, namely — 

InVlster. 

Ak^trix. Mon'aohan; Ttronb'. 

Down. GaVan. Loir'DONnERAT. 

Abmaoh'. Fb£xa2^aoh. Don'xoal. 



Louth. 
Meath. 
wsst msath. 
Lono'fobd. 

TlFPBaA'RY. 

Wa'tkrpoed. 

Gal'way. 
May'o. 



Kino's Couimr. 
Kildake'. 
Dub'lin. 
Wick'low. 

InMwntUr. 
Cork. 
Ker'ry. 



Car'low. 
Qtteien's County. 
Kilkxn'ny. 
Wrx'ford. 

LiU'kriok. 
Clare. 



In Cormaught, 
Su'oo. Roscom'mon. 

LEfTRIM. 



The provinces represent four ancient kingdoms, but these 
divisions are now little more than nominal. The counties in 
Ireland are never called ahvres, as in Qreat Britain ; thus, in 
•peaking of a town or river in Antrim, we never say it is in 
Antnm-^ire, but in Cow/Uy Antrim, or Antrim cotmty. 

Natural Divisions of the Land. 

Islands. — Rathflin^ north of Antrim ; North Mes of 
Af^ran or Arranmoref, west of Donegal j Aeh^U Island 
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and Clare leland, west of Mayo ; South Idea o/Ar^rarij 
west of Clare ; Blaa'ket Idea and Valen'tiay west of 
Keiiy ; Clear Island, south of Cork ; Cove Mand, in 
Cork Harbour; Saltee^ Islands, south of Wexford; 
Lamfbay, east of Dublin. 

The islands of Ireland are nnimportant. The largest is AchU, 
having an area of about 95 square miles. It is very moun- 
tainous, and is much frequented by eagles, from which it derives 
its name. AehU means eagle. 

The onlv island noted for its fertility is ValenHa. It is of 
moderate elevation, and has an area of 40 square miles. This 
island is the eastern terminus of the submarine telegraph be- 
tween Great Britain and America. 

The Bkuket Isles are twelve in number, and, with the excep- 
tion of the Azores, are the most westerly ^rt of Europe. 

Clear Idand is the most southerly portion of Ireland. 

Cafes. — On the north coast, Fair Head and Bengoref 
Head, in Antrim; Mai' in Headj Horn Head, and 
Bloody Foreland, in Donegal 

On the west coast, J^ris Head, in Mayo; Slyn^ 
Head, in Galway ; Loop Head, in south-west of Clare ; 
Dunmorel Head, west of Kerry. 

On the south coast, Crow Head and Mia! en Head, in 
Cork ; Cam' sore Point, in Wexford. 

On the east coast, Oreenoref Point, in Wexford; 
WicJcflow Head, in Wicklow ; Howth Head, in Dublin. 

On Islands, Ach'U Head, in Achil ; Cape Clear, on 
Clear Island. 

On the north and west the capes are generally lofty and pre- 
cipitous. Fair Head, 645 feet above the sea, is a vast mass of 
columnar basalt, distant from the Mull of Cantire, in Scotland, 
only thirteen miles. 

K'ear Bengore Head is the extraordinary natural pier or quay 
called the Cfiant^s CoMseway, 

JfaZin Head is the most northerly cape ; Dwnmore Head is 
the most westerly. Horn Head is 921 feet high. 

M0DNTAIN& — ^There are six mountain groups or syn- 
terns in Ireland — ^the Wichflow Mountains, in Wicklow, 
the Mountains of Moume, in Down; the An'trim 
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AfoufUcdna, in the south of Antrim ; the Mountains of 
Don'egcdy in the north-west ; the Mountains of Conne- 
ma'ra, between Donegal and Galway ; and the Maim- 
tains ofKefi^ry, in the south-west 

The monntainB of Ireland are for the most part rituated near 
the coast, and are more disposed in groups than continnons 
ranges. Unlike the mountains in Scotland, very few of them 
are Darren, while many are clothed with vegetation even to their 
summits. 

The Wicklow Mountains extend fix>m the extreme north to the 
extreme south of the county. They are not of great elevation ; 
but, containing numerous deep glens, skirted by abrupt preci- 
pices, and sev^al fine valleys occupied by small lakes, they are 
distinguished for the gpreat beauty of their scenery. Their highest 
summits are iMgwiqwUfla, 8039 feet, and Tondagee^, 2683 feet. 

The Mountains of Moume stretch along the south-eastern 
portion of the coast of Down. Their highest summits are Slieive 
Von'ard, 2796 feet, and Mount Eagle, 2084 feet Slieve means 
mouTUain. 

The MomUaima of Antrim extend from Belfast to Fair Head, 
and, with a series of parallel ranges, cover about a third of the 
county, the highest ranges being next the sea. The highest 
summit, MomU Thov^stam., slightly exceeds 1800 feet 

The Mowntavns of Donegal are a highland mass between the 
Foyle and the Atlantic. Many of the summits exceed 2000 feet. 
The loftiest, Errigal, is 2466 feet 

The Moumtains of Coniumara embrace a number of detached 
grou]^ and isolated peaks between Donegal and Gralway. The 
principal are MowiU Neph/m, in Mayo, Mwedreaf, Cr</agh 
Patrick, and the Twelve Pins, all upwards of 2000 feet. 

The Mountains of Kerry include several ranges which stretch 
through Kerry, and are prolonged through the adjacent county 
of Cork. Two of the principal are Man'gerton and MacgiXli" 
cuddy* s Seeks* In the latter, west of the Lake of Eillamey, is 
Cam Tvfal, the highest summit in Ireland, 3414 feet To the 
south-east of the same lake is Man'gerton, 2756 feet Between 
the estuary of the Shannon and Dingle Bay is Mouni BraWdon, 
the second highest mountain in Ireland, 8127 feet 

The principal inland elevations are the Slieve Bloom Moum- 
tains, between King's County and Queen's County; and the 
CMUm and Knoek-me-le-doum' Moumtains, in Tipperary. 

« The Retks are so caUed from their sharp, Jagged peaks, the appeUatton 
MaegilUeuddy being added from aa old family ^ that name in the neigh- 
bourhood. 
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Natural DivisionB of the Water. 

Bats, Loughs, and other Inlets. — On the north 
coast. — Lough Swil'ly^ north of Donegal ; Lough Foyle^ 
between Donegal and Londonderry. 

On the east coast — Belfasff Loughy between Antrim 
and Down ; Strang ford Lough and Dundrum' Bay, in 
Down ; Gar^Ungford Bay, between Down and Lonth ; 
Dunddlk Bay, east of Louth ; Dutflin Bay, east of 
Dublin j Wesdford Harbour, south-east of Wexford. 

On the south coast. — Wafterford Harhour, between 
Wexford and Waterford ; Dungar'van Bay, in Water- 
ford; YougKal Bay, between Waterford and Cork; 
Cork Harhour, in the south-east, and Bart! try Bay, in 
the south-west of Cork. 

On the west coast. — Kenmare! River, south of Kerry ; 
Dwfgle Bay and TraM Bay, west of Kerry ; Mouth 
of the Shan'non, between Linierick and Clare ; Gal' way 
Bay, in Galway ; (Jlefw Bay and Blacksod' Bay, west 
of Mayo ; KUla'la Bay, between Mayo and Sligo ; 
Sli'go Bay, north of Sligo; Don'egal Bay, south of 
Donegal. 

The coast of Ireland contains a great nxunber of fine harbotira 
and roadsteads, man^r of which are so deep as to admit vessels 
of the largest size without reference to the state of the tide. 
Others are spacious enough — BwrUry Bay and Cork Harhowt for 
example — ^to accommodate at one time the whole British 
navy. 

EiVERS. — ^Draining the Great Central Plain. — The 
Shan'non, from Cav'an, flows south-west into the At- 
lantic Ocean; the Boyne flows through Meath, and 
falls into the Irish Sea; the Lif'fey flows through" Kil- 
dare and Dublin into Dublin Bay ; the Ba'/row flows 
south through Leinster into Waterford Harbour. 

The rivers of Ireland, owing to the flatness of the country, 
are generally more navigable, and consequently better adapted 
for commerce, than those of Scotland. The Shawnon, which 
IS the longest river, and, with the exception of the Severn 
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in England, the longest river in the British Islands, is navigable 
almost from its source to its mouth — ^a distanoe of 214 miles. 

The tributaries of the Barrow are the Suir, from Tipperary, 
and the Nore, from Kilkenny. 

EiTEBS, external to the Great Central Plain. — ^The 
Foyle flows north into Longh Foyle ; the Bann flows 
through Lough ^Neagh into the Atlantic ; the Lag'an, 
between Antrim and Down, Mis into Belfast Lough ; 
the Sla'ney flows through Carlow and Wexford into 
Wexford Harbour ; the Black! watery the Lee, and the 
Ban' don flow east, through Cork, into the Atlantic. 

The Banny from the rapidi^ of its current, is commercially 
of little importance, but is nmous for its sahnon-leap near 
Ck>leraine, and for its salmon fishery, which is ^e greatest in 
thd Ejngdom. 

Lakes or Louohb. — Lough Ne'agh^ between Antrim 
andl^rrone; Zem^T^ ^me, in Fermanagh ; Lough AVlen, 
Lough Baffin, Lough Bee, and Lough Derg, all in the 
course of the Shannon j IJmgh Conn, in Mayo ; Lough 
Mask, between Mayo and Galway ; Lough Cw'rih, in 
Galway ; Lake» of Kittar^ney, in Kerry. 

Lough Neagh is tiie lai^st lake in the United Kingdom, and 
is remarkable for the petrifying quality of its waters. 

IdAigh jBtm consists of two lakes united by the river Erne. 
In both lakes are numerous islands, on one of which the import- 
ant town of Enniskillen is built. 

The Lakes o/Killamey consist of the Lower Lake (the largest), 
lake Turk, and the Upper Lake, They are all thickly studded 
with islands, and are almost unrivalled for the romantic scenery 
by which they are surrounded. 

Lough Derp, a small lake in Donegal, contains a narrow cave 
on one of its islets, known as '* St Patrid^'s Purgatory," which 
la annually visited by upwards of 18,000 Catholic devotees. 

Olixnate, Soil, Natural Productions, etc. 

CuHATE. — ^The climate of Ireland is mild but vari- 
able, and much more humid than that of Britain. 

The causes which contribute to the extreme humidity of 
Ireland are its insular position, its numerous lakes, and the 
prevalence of westerly winds, which blow, charged with the 
▼apours of the Atlantic, during eight months of the year. 
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Soil. — The soil is in general ricli and fertile, ex- 
cepting, of course, the beg lands, from which large 
quantities of peat used as fael aie obtained. 

Ybobtation. — ^The vegetation differs in no particular 
degree from that of the adjacent islands. 

A characteristic featom of the vegetation of Ireland is its 
excellent paatores, which, from their generally verdant Bspect, 
have caused the country to be, not inappropriately, named the 
** Emerald Isle.** Though Ireland was at one time thickly 
covered with forests, the greater part of these have been cat 
down, and wood is comparatively scarce. 

Akimals. — The animals, though less numerous, axe 
generally the same as those found in Britain. Veno- 
mous reptiles are unknown. 

Minerals. — The minerals of Ireland are not im- 
portant 

CocU occurs in many parts, but is generally of inferior quality. 
Iran ore also occurs, but owing to the scarcitv of coal is not 
mnch worked. Lead snd copper are found in iSie south, bnt it 
is necenaiy to send the copper to Wales to be smelted QranUe 
and limettone are abundEint. Beautiful TtuirUe is found in 
Done«;al, Galway, and Kilkenny. Chid and silver have been 
found in small quantities in the mountainous districts of Wick- 
low. 

People. — ^The native Irish belong to the Celtic stock, 
and resemble those of the same origin in Scotland. 

The native language is a dialect of the Celtic, called Erse or 
Irish, but English is spoken by the inhabitants of TCngligli or 
Scotch descent, and is generally understood by alL 



Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Oounties in Ulster, and their chief Towns. 

Antrim.— -Sc^flwf and Carrkkfer^gus, both on Bel- 
fast Lough; Lis'bum, on the Lagan; An'trim^ on 
Lough Neagh ; Bdllyme'na^ north of Antrim. 

Belfast is the seeond city in Ireland, and the chief seat of the 
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Jinen trade. It is also noted for its academical inttitations. 
CarrickferffUB has cotton and linen manafactures, and near it is 
an extensiye salt mine accidentally discoTered in 1852 when 
boring for coaL The town owes its name to an ancient Irish 
king named Feargus having been drowned there. Oarrickfergtu 
means the rock of Fergus. Lishum, Antrim, and Bally mena, 
are all engaged in the manafactnre of linen. 

Down. — Doionpafrick, south of Strangford Lough; 
Neu/rpy on the Newry; Newtonard^^ at the head of 
Strangford Lough; Donaghade^, on the north-east 
coaat ; Ban'bridge, on the Bann. 

Dovmpatrickf said to be the oldest town in Ireland, is much 
resorted to by Roman Catholic pilgrims for its holy wells. In 
its cathedral, St Patrick was buried. N&wry, a handsome and 
compactly 'bmlt town, has an extensive tiade in provisions. 
NewUmaHrds has extensive manufiEtctnres of mnslins. JDonaghadee 
is the nearest port to Scotland, being only 21 miles from Port- 
patrick, in Wigtown. 

Armagh. — Armagh', on the Callan ; Lur^garij in the 
north-east ; Portadown% on the Bann. 

Armagh is the ecclesiastical capital of Ireland, and contains 
both a Protestant and a Roman Catholic cathedral. It is built 
chiefly of a hard red marble found in the neighbourhood. 
Lwrgan carries on manufactures of damasks and diapers. Porta- 
down, linen yams and linen. 

MoNAGHAN. — MovfaghaUj on the Ulster Canal, which 
unites Lough Neagh and Lough Erne; Glo'nes, to the 
west, on the same canal. 

Monaghcm has a good trade. Clones, with interesting re- 
mains of antiquity, has trade in linen, brewing, pigs, and 
tanning. 

Cavan. — Cat/an, in the centre; Beltur^bet, on the 
Erne ; Coote'hill, in the north. 

C(wan has some linen manufactures. OootehUl consists chiefly 
of four wide streets, but has one of the largest linen markets in 
Ireland. 

Fermanagh. — Enniskirien, on an island in the chan- 
nel which connects the two parts of Lough Erne. 

Enniskillen, admired for the beauty of its situation, has 
linen manufactures, and a manufactory of cutlery. 
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Tyrone. — Omagh',^ in the centre; Dunganfnon in 
tlie south-east ; Sirahanef, in the north on the Monme. 

Omagh is a neat town, whose cMef trade is brown linens and 
com. Dungannon, the chief seat of the 0*Neils, the kings of 
Ulster till 1607, has large lime quarries and collieries. 

Londonderry. — Lon'dondeiry, on the Foyle ; Cole- 
raine', near the mouth of the Bann. 

Londonderry is an ancient city, with extensiye foreign com- 
merce. Coleraine is distinguisned for its linen manmactores 
and for its salmon and eel faeries — ^the largest in Ireland. 

Donegal. — Lifford, on the Foyle ; Bally shan'non^ 
near the mouth of the Erne ; DonegaX, on Donegal Bay. 

Lifford is the smallest county town in Ireland. BaUy- 
shannon has a salmon fishery. £<Uly in Irish means town. 



Counties in Leinster. 

Louth. — DundalTtf^* at the head of Dundalk Bay ; 
Drogh'eda^ on the Boyne j Ardee\ on the Dee. 

Dundalk has a considerable export trade, and the only 
cambric manufactory in Ireland. JDrogheda has linen and 
cotton manufactures, a good trade in brewing and an iron 
foundry. Ardte is a decayed town, with few good houses. 

Meatu. — Trirriy on the Boyne; Navan, at the 
junction of the Blackwater and the Boyne ; Kells, on 
the Blackwater. 

Near Trim is Dangan Castle, the birthplace of the late Duke 
of Wellington, tavern has flour, flax and paper mills. Kells 
has manuiactures of lace. 

West Meath. — MtUUngar^, on the Eoyal Canal, 
which connects the Liffey and the Shannon ; Athlonef^ 
on the Shannon. 

Jfullingfar is noted for its great horse and cattle markets. 
Athlone is the principal military station in the west of Ireland. 

Longford. — Longfford^ on the Camlin, a tributary of 
the Shannon ; Granard', in the north-east. 

1 Pronounced 0-mmo', * Pr. Dw^-davikf. 8 pr. Droh^-^-dok. 
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Longford and Oranard are both military stations. Near 
Longford is Edgewortkatovm, the birth-place of the celebrated 
writer, Maria Edgeworth. 

King's County. — Tullamore' and PMVipstown, both 
on the Grand Canal ; Birr or Par^aonstown^ in the west. 

Tullamore, a thriving town, Ib the principal shipping station 
on the Grand Canal. PhUipstown has an old castie, once the 
residence of Philip II. of Spain. Near Birr is the famous 
monster telescope of the late Lord Rosse. 

iKiLDAKB. — Athr/y on the Barrow ; Nafas, on a branch 
of the Grand Canal ; KUdaref, in the west j Maynooih\ 
in the north. 

Aihy and Nclos are both county towns, the assizes being held 
at each alternately. Naxis was once the residence of the Aings 
of Leinster. Kiidare is noted for the extensive common in its 
neighbonrhood, called the Cwrragh ofKitdare^ where races are 
hdd. four times a year. Mayrtooth is the seat of St. Patrick's 
College, founded in 1795 for the education of the Roman 
Gath^c clergy. 

Dublin. — Dvh'lin^ on the Liffey ; Kings'town^ on the 
south-east coast ; Balhrig'gan^ in the north. 

Dublin^ the capital of the kingdom, is one of the finest cities 
in Europe, and noted for its university, founded by Queen 
Elizabetn in 1591. Kingstowr^ the port of Dublin, lias a fine 
harbour and extensive commerce. It was formerly c^ed Dun- 
leary, but received its present name in honour of me landing of 
George lY. there in 1821. Balbriggan has extensive manufac- 
tures of hosiery. 

WiOKLOW. — WicJtfloWy on the coast ; Arkflowy near the 
mouth of the Avo'ca ; Bray, in the north, on the coast. 
Wicklow and Bray are much . resorted to for sea-bathing. 
Arkhw has important herring and oyster fisheries. 

Caslow. — Carlow, on the Barrow ; TuI'low, on the 
Slaney. 

Carlow, with a magnificent Roman Catholic cathedral and 
an extensive Popish cdlege, has a great trade in agricultural 
produce. 

Queen's County. — Ma^ryborough, ^ ^^^ centre of 
the county ; Portar^lington and Mountmd'lick, in the 
north. 
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MaryhoTcugh is a miserable-looking toini, with few ^od 
houses. Pcrtarlington is a pretty town, with several private 
schools, at one of which the late Duke of Wellington received 
part of his education. 

Kilkenny. — Kilken'ny, on the Nore; Ccd^n, in 
the west, on King's River : Castleco'mer, in the north 

Kilkenny, the largest inland town in Ireland, has extensive 
woollen manufactures, and is noted for £ne marble quarries in 
its neighbourhood. CatUecomer has extensive coUienes. 

"Wbxfobd. — Weaifordy at the mouth of the Slaney; 
EnniscoT^thyy higher up, on the Slaney ; New Boss, on 
the Barrow. 

Wexford, Enniscorthy, and New Boss have all extensive ex- 
ports of com, provisions, wool, and cattle. In Wexford Comity, 
on a peninsula called Hook's Head, is a colony of Welsh who 
settled there a great man^ years ago, and there they have con- 
tinued ever since, speakmg the Welsh language, and in thdr 
habits differing from all around them. 

Gounties in Munster. 

TiPPBHABT. — (Jlonmel'y Ca'/rick-onr&uir, and Thurles, 
aU on the Suir; Cash! el, near the Suir; Tipperafry, 
west of Cashel ; Nefnagh, in the north-west. 

Clonmel is a town of great antiquity, and carries on a great 
trade in agricultural produce. Caskd is built round a remark- 
able eminence known as the " Bock of Cashel," on the summit 
of which stands an ancient cathedral, the largest and most 
remarkable ecclesiastical ruin in Ireland. Carrick and Tipperary 
are considerable market towns. 

Watbbford. — Walter fordy on the Suir ; Dungar^van, 
on a bay of the same name ; lAsmore, on the Blackwater. 

WcUerford, a large and thriving cit^ with great natural ad- 
vantages, has an extensive export of hve stock and dairy pro- 
duce, especially to Bristol and other English ports. Dwngarvcm 
is a thriving seaport, with a good fishery. 

Cork. — Cork, on the Lee; Queeiis'taum, on Cove 
Island ; Tough' al, on Youghal Bay ; Kinsale^, on Kia- 
sale Harbour ; Banfdon, on the Bandon : Mallow and 
Fer^moy, on the Blackwater. 
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Cork, the third city in Ireland, has important mannfiustnras 
of leather, iron, glass, gloves, and paper. QusmUown was for- 
merly called Cow^ but aeriyed its present name in honour of the 
visit of Queen Yictoria in 1849. Youghai has valuable salmon- 
fisheries. Here potatoes were first planted when introduced 
into Europe by Sir Walter Baleigh. Kinsale is a fashionable 
watering-place. Bandan has woollen manufactures, and a famous 
chalybeiELte spring in its neighbourhood. 

Xebbt. — TrcUee^y on Tralee Bay ; Dinfgle^ on Dingle 
Bay ; Killar^ney, on the Lake of Killamey. 

Tralee has a good trade in com and provisions. JHngh is 
the most westerly town in Ireland. KUlamey is a small town, 
but much visited by tourists, attracted by the beauty and sub- 
limity of its lake scenery. 

LiifERicK. — Lim'enckj on the Shannon ; Ra(Kke<M 
and Newccu'tle^ on the Deel. 

Limerickj the fourth city in Ireland, has a fine cathedral, and 
extensive and varied manufactures. BaMedUf an unimportant 
town, has some remains of antiquity. 

Clare. — JEnfnis, on the Eeigus ; KUrush' and KU- 
Udoef, both on the Shannon. 

Enni9 has a Gothic abbey, which is reckoned the finest in 
the kingdom. In its neighbourhood is an extensive quarry of 
fine black marble. KUrush is a small fishing town. At KUlcUoe 
the Shuinon is crossed by a bridge of nineteen arches. 

Counties in Connaufirlit. 

Galway. — GaX'wayy on Gralway Bay ; Tvlam^ north- 
east of Galway ; BalUnasloe^ , in the east, on the Suck ; 
Loughrec^j on a lake of the same name. 

CkUway, the largest town in CJonnaught, has a good trade and 
extensive fisheries. Tva/m is a thrivinff inland town, and the 
see of the Primate of Connaught BcMinadoe is noted for a 
neat annual cattle fair, which continuea five days. Loughrea 
Eas a good market for agricultural produce. 

Mayo. — Castlebar^, near the centre; Wesfport, at 
the head of Clew Bay ; BcUlina% on the Moy ; KUWlay 
on the coast 

CadUhar has an active trade in linen. Wesip^H^ a thriving 
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seaport with a good export trade. Ballina has valuable salmon- 
fisheries, and manufSactures of snuff and coarse linen. 

Sligo. — Sli^go, on Sligo Bay. 

Sligo has few manufactures, but possesses a very considerable 
commerce. 

Leitbih. — Car^rick-onrShanfnoTi^ in the south, at the 
confluence of the Shannon and the Boyle. 

Oarrick-<m'S?iannon is a small town, with a court-house, jail, 
and barracks. 

EosooMMON. — Roscom'mony inland, near Lough Ree : 
Boyle, in the north ; EVphin, west of Lough Bafl^ 

Roscommon has some woollen manufactures and considerable 
markets. Boyle has Ihien factories and a large trade in com, 
Elphin is a small town, with a very plain cathedral 

Places of HistoricaJ and General Interest. 

Battlefields. — Louth.— Fear Drogheda was fought the 
Battle of the Boyne, in which William III. defeated James II., 
1690. 

Wicklow. — Arklow—SO,000 insurgents defeated by a small 
British force, 1798. 

Wexford. — Near Enniscorthy, Vinegar ffill—HiQ Irish rebels 
defeated by General Lake, 1798. 

Galway. — ^West from Ballinasloe, Attghrim — James II. com- 
pletely defeated by William III., 1691. 

SlEGBS. — Londonderry — Fobly defended against James 
II., 1688-9. The siege lasted 105 days, during which time the 
garrison was reduced from seven thousand effective men to about 
three thousand. The sufferings of the citizens from fsimine were 
severe in the extreme. 

Louth. — Drogheda — In the Rebellion of 1641, with a garrison 
of one thousand men, was nobly defended against the forces of 
Sir Phelim O'Neil, tUl the besiegers were compelled to rise and 
retreat ; but in 1649 was almost entirely depopulated by Crom- 
well, who inflicted a came^e and desolation so great as to cause 
his memory still to be held in abhorrence by the inhabitants. 

Limerick — After noble resistance, capitulated to the troops 
of William III., 1691. The stone on which the treaty was signed 
is still in existence, and is much prized as a relic of the siege. 
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J^ATURAL Curiosities. — ^Antrim.— Near Bengore Head, 
the GiaivCs Caxi^stway^ a remarkable natural pier, composed of 
basaltic columns rising from 40 to 50 feet aboTe the level of the 
sea. The columns, from 15 to 20 inches in diameter, are gene- 
rally six-sided, though some have fiye, seven, and nine sides, and 
one is triangular. Each pillar consists of several joints of un- 
equal length, firmly bound together by the upper surface of one 
joint, forming a socket, into which fits a projection from the 
under surface of the joint immediately above it. So closely do 
the columns adjoin each other that it is scarcely possible to in- 
sert the blade of a knife between them. 

Kilkenny. — Five miles south-east from Ballyragcet is J>umr 
VMyrt Hole, a remarkable cavern opening by a natural arch fifty 
feet high. Within are several chambers encrusted with stalac- 
tites and traversed by a subterranean stream. 

Antiquities. — in various parts of Ireland are curious 
Hound Towers, generally from 40 to 50 feet in circumference, 
and rising to 90 and sometimes above 100 feet high. When 
perfect — of which 18 are found — they terminate in a conical 
roof, with four small windows, generally looking to the cardinal 
points, near the top. Altogether, the sites of 118 of these 
peculiar structui'es have been discovered, but their origin and 
use are quite unknown, though they are generally believed to 
be relics of pagan times. 

Principal Rivers in Ireland, with the chief 
Towns situated on each. 

JSivera flovnng into the Atlantic. 



Rivers. Towns. 


Riyers. 


Towns. 


Bann. Coleraine, Porta- 


Deel 


Rathkeale, New- 


down, Banbridge. 




castle. 


Foyle. LONDONDEBBT, LlF- 


Suck, 


Ballinasloe. 


FORD. 


Candin, 


LONOFORO. 


Mourne. Strabane, trib. 


Bandon. 


Einsale, Bandon. 


OliAGH. 


Lee. 


Queenstown, Cork. 


Erne. Ballvshannon, En- 


Black- 


Youghal, Lismore, 


NISKILLEN, Bel- 


V7ater. 


Fermoy, Mallow. 


turbet, near it 


Barrow. 


NewRoss, CABrx>w, 


Cavan. > 




Atht, Portar- 


Shannon. Eilrush, Limerick, 




lington. 


Eillaloe, Ath. 


Suir, 


Waterpord, Car- 


lone, Carrick-on- 




rick-on-Suir, 


Shaknon. 




CLONMELjThurles, 


Fergus, Erais. 


Nore, 


KlI'SENKT. 
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Riven flowing into St GMrge*8 Channel and the Irith Sea, 
Slaney. Wbxfokd, Ennis- i Boyna Drooheda, Kavan, 

corthy, TuUow. Trim. 

Llftoy. Dublin. > Lagran. Belfast, Lisbnm. 

Industrial Purstiits. 

AoRiouLTURE. — ^Agriculture is in a very backward 
state, though, of late years, considerable improTement 
has been made. 

Ireland is much moie a grazing than an agricultnral conntry, 
and large nnmbers of cattle of all kinds are reared and ex- 
ported, chiefly to England. Dairy farms are nnmerons, and 
their produce, especiafiy butter, is a valuable and extemdve ex- 
port From the time of the introduction of the potatoe by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, about the year 1601 or 1602 till 1846 the 
peasantrjr adopted it — ^probably from its easy cultivation — as 
their chief article of food, but the total failure of the crop in 
the latter year, and the severe suffering from famine that fol- 
lowed, showed the folly of depending upon a single root, and 
led to the cultivation of grain crops to an extent that had never 
been practised before. The com most extensively raised ia 
oats, the humidity of the climate not beinfi^ so favourable to the 
ffrowth of w?ieat and barley. Flax is largely cultivated in 
Ulster for the linen manufactures. 

Fisheries. — ^The fisheries are unproductive, and far 
from being in a flourishing condition. 

The seas around Ireland abound with herring, eody ling, 
mackerel, and other fish, but this branch of industry is very 
imperfectly developed, though various efforts have been made, 
both by GoTemment and private companies, to carry it on 
successrally. Salmon, eel, and trout, are taken in the riven 
and lakes, and are forwarded in large numbers to England to 
supply the markets of London, Liverpool, and other large towns. 

Manufactures. — ^The principal and most valuable 
manufacture is linen. 

The linen manufacture was introduced into Ireland in the 
reign of Charles I., by the governor-general, the unfortunate 
Earl of Strafford, who brought flax from Holland, and engaged 
foreigners to teach the process of production. It is chiefly 
carried on in Ulster, Belfast and Anna^ being its principal 
seats. Latterly it has extended into Munster and Connaugnt, 
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and now in these provinces affords occupation to a considerable 
popnlation. Cotton goods are manofactared to a small extent 
about Belfast SUk goods, and a little jSm dotk at Dublin. 

CoMMBROB. — ^The foreign trade is inconsiderable. 

Imports. — Chiefly colonial produce, and manufactured goods 
from Great Britain. 

Exports. — All kinds of agrieultu/ral produce, 9aZt, beef, 
porif eggs, copper ore, linen, catUe, pigs, &c. 

Beli^on, Eduoation, Gk>vemment, etc« 

Religion. — ^The great majority of the people are 
Koman Catholies. Not one-fourth are Protestants. 

In the Boman Catholic Church there are four archbishops— 
Annagh, Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam— and twenty-three bishops. 
The incomes of the bishops and subordinate clergy are wholly 
derived from the contributions of their flocks. 

In Ulster, where most of the population are descended from 
Scotch settlers who emigrated to Ireland in the reigns of James 
I., Charles I., and Churles II., Presbyterianism prevails, and 
there the same sects are found as in Scotland. 

Education. — Education is attended to with much 
more solicitude than formerly. 

The want of elementarv schools was long felt in Ireland, but 
now " National Schools, aided by annual ffrants from Govern- 
ment, have been established, and besides these, in many parts 
Me schools supported by endowments, subscriptions, or by 
other means. 

There is only one University — Trinity College, Dublin — but 
tiiere are Colleges for the education of the Soman Catholic 
clergy at Maynooth and Carlow, and " Queen's Colleges," open 
Alike to Roman Catholics and lSx)testants, at Belfast, Cork, and 
Galway. There is also an important and flourishing educational 
Institution, established by public subscription at Belfast, for 
u^struction in languages, science, medicine, and theology. 

Government. — Ireland was annexed to the English 
Crown in 1172, and its Parliament was united to that 
oi Great Britain in 1801. 

Ireland is represented in Parliament by twenty-eight peers 
(elected for life), in the House of Lords, and in the House of 
Commons by lOo members ; two for each of the counties, two 
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for the Uniyersity, and thirty-seyen for cities and borongbB. 
The yioe-regai goyemor is styled the Lord-Lieutenant. 

Population. — The population is under 5 J millions. 

In consequence of the successiye failures of the potato crops 
and other causes, the people have left in great numbers for 
America, Australia, ana other countries, so that the popolationf 
as shown by the census of 1871, is 2,772,365 less than it was 
in 1841. 



COLONIES AND FOREIGN POSSESSIONS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

In Europe. 
Gibraltar.— Fortress in the south of Spain. 
Malta and Gozo. — Islands in the Mediterranean. 
HeUgoland.— Island at the mouth of the Elhe. 

In Asia. 
Aden. — Fortress in the south of Arahia. 
BritiBh India, with the Provinces heyond the Ganges. 
Oeylon. — Island off the south of India. 
Malacca, in the south of the Malay Peninsula. 
Penang or Prince of Wales Island, west of the Malay 
Peninsula. 
Wellesley Province, in the west of the Malay Peninsula. 
Singapore.—Island south of the Malay Peninsuk. 
Hong-Eong.— Island off the south coast of China. 

In Africa. 

Oape Oolony, Transvaal Territory and Natal, in the south. 

Sierra Leone, Gambia, and the Gold Coast Colony, in the 
west. 

Lagos. — Town on an island of the Slave Coast. 

St. Helena. — Island in the Atlantic, west from Benguela. 

Mauritius, with its dependencies, the Seychelles and the 
Amirante Islands, in the Indian Ocean. 

In North America. 

British North America, including CanMa, New Brunsunck, 
Nova Scotia (with Cape Breton), Prince Edward Island, New- 
foundlandy Manitoba, British Columbia (with Vancouver Island), 
and the Noi'th- West Territory, which formerly belonged to the 
Hudson Bay Company. 

The Bermudas.— Islands east of the United States. 

pHttnh "Honduras, in Central America. 
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Brltisli West India Islands, including Jamaica, Barba- 
does, Trinidad, Antigua, Grenada, St, Vindtnt, St, Kitis, St, 
Iduka, Dominica, Tobago, the Bahamas, and several other 
smaller islands. 

In South America. 

British Gniana, in the Forth. 
Falkland Islands, east of Patagonia. 

In Oceania. 

Ijabnan, an island north-west of Borneo. 

Australia, including New South Wales, Victoria, Queens- 
land, South Australia, and Western Australia. 

Tasmania, or Van Diemen's Land. — South of Australia. 

The Fiji Islands.— East of Australia. 

New Zealand. — Three islands south-east of Australia. 

Norfolk Island. — North of New Zealand. 

The total area of the Colonies and Dependencies of Great 
Britain* is estimated at 8,027,308 square miles, and the popu- 
lation at 205,013,327. 



NOEWAY AND SWEDEN. 

Part First.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Norway and Sweden form together one geographical 
region, commonly called the Scandinavian Peninsula, 

The name Scandinavia is supposed to have been nyen to the 
peninsula from its early inhabitants the Scandi, and means the 
country of the Scandi, or ''people dwelling in tents,** 

Situation. — The Scandinavian Peninsula occupies 
the north-western portion of Europe. 

Extent.— The greatest length is nearly 1200 miles ; 
the greatest breadth 450 miles ; area, 293,920 sq. m. 

Of the area, 170,629 square miles belong to Sweden, and 
123,291 to Norway. Sweden is, therefore, nearly three times 
as large as England and Wales, and Norway considerably more 
than twice the size of the same countries. 

Names. — Norway, from the Anglo-Saxon iVbrrfw^cB^, 
means the North Way^ or Northern Territory, The 

• The Turkish Island of Cyprus is under British Protection. It has an 
area of 3678 square miles and a population of 144,000. 
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origin of the name Sweden is not determined with 
accuracy. 

Boundaries. — Norths the Arctic Ocean; wesiy the 
Atlantic Ocean, the North Sea, and the Cattegat; 
80uth, the Skager Eack and the Baltic ; eagt^ the Baltic, 
Gulf of Bothnia, and Finland. 

Phtsioal Aspect. — Norway is decidedly moun- 
tainouB, Sweden is much less elevated, and consists, 
for the most part, of extensive plains, descending by a 
series of terraces towards the Baltic. 

In Norway the scenery is everywhere grand and pictoresqne. 
A large ^rtion of the monntains are always coyerea with snow, 
and ^acien occnpy the depressions in many of the high table- 
lands. 

Coast. — The coast line is usually given about 3000 
miles, but it is difficult to estimate, on account of the 
vast number of fiords}^ or firtlis, which penetrate the 
country on all sides. 

ThsB^ fiords resemble the lochs on the western coast of Scot- 
land, bnt nenetrate into the interior to a mnch greater extent. 
Their breadth varies from 100 yards to several miles. 

National Divisions. 

Norway and Sweden each form three great i^ons, 
which contain the following divisions : — 



In Norway, 
Christiarsaiid'. Hahab. 
Chbibtiait'ia, or Daoirr'HEiif,' or 

Ao'OBBSHODS.* TbONd'hBIM. 

Bsk'gen. Tromsoe. 



In Sweden. 
Goth'lahd. 
Svka'land, or 

Sweden Pbopbr. 
Nokb'land. 



Norway is subdivided into 6 Sti/ts or Dioceses, and thet>e 
again into 20 provinces called amU or baHivricks ; and Sweden 
into 24 districts or laen, generally named after the chief towns. 

Natural Divisions of the Land. 

Islands. — Goth'land and Oe'land, in the Baltic ; the 
Vig'ten Isles and the Lofoden Isles, in the North Sea. 

1 Pronoanoed Fyorda^ in one syllable. ' Fr. Ag^-ifer»^jos, g hurd. 
» Vr.Dr<mfim. 
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The islandfl along the coast are very numerous. Many of th«m 
are small, but others have areas of considerable extent On the 
Norwegian side the largest are the Lofoden IsleBy bare of vegeta- 
tion and only useful as stations for the fisheries. On the Swedish 
side, the largest is Qothlcmd, clothed with pines and other trees. 
The numerous islands bear the significant name of Skargard, 
or reef 'defence. 

Between two of the Lofoden Isles is the Maelstrom, a danger- 
ous whirlpool, produced when the current there is opposed by a 
north-west wind ; then its noise is heard far off, ana vessels re- 
quire to keep at a distance of several miles to prevent being 
drawn into its vortex. At other times it is not dangerous. 
Maelstrom means grinding stream. 

Capes. — The North Cape, on a small island north of 
Finmark ; Nord Kyn, in the north of Finmark ; the 
Naze^ in the south of Christiansand. 

The North Cape, nearly 1200 feet high, is the northern ex- 
tremity of Europe. Nora Kyn means the North Bead. Naze 
means Nose. 

Mountains. — A range of mountains extends from 
the Naze to the extreme north. The mountains in the 
north are called the Kio'len Mountains, those in the 
centre the Dof^rine, or Dov'refield, and those in the 
south the Thu'lian. 

The mountains of Scandinavia generally have their summits 
level, and thus form a series of table-lands, many of which are 
8000 feet above the level of the sea. The highest summits are 
Skageshestinden, 8670 feet, and SnaeJiatteiij 7620 feet 

Natural Divisions of the Water. 

Fiords. — Christian'ta Fiord, in the south of Chris- 
tiania ; Buk'ke Fiord, in the west of Christiansand ; 
Hardan'ger Fiord, in the south of Bergen ; Dronfheim 
Fiord, in the west of Drontheim ; West Fiord, between 
the mainland and the Lofoden Isles. 

The water of the fiords is generally very deep and remarkably 
clear. Their shores are steep, sometimes almost perpendicular, 
and often from four to five thousand feet high. 

Rivers. — In Norway — ^The Glomfmen, the Dram'- 
men, and the Lou'ven, flow through Christiania into the 
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Skager Back ; the Ta'na^ between Finmark and Eus&ia, 
falls into the Northern Ocean. 

The rivers of Norway, in conseqaence of their elevated 
sources, are veiy rapid, and, being interrupted in their courses 
by numerous waterMls, are of little use in navigation. Some 
of the waterfalls have a descent of nearly 1000 feet, and are con- 
sidered the most magnificent in Europe. 

In Sweden. — ^The Go'tha^ firom Lake Wener, flows into 
the Cattegat ; Dal Elf^ from the Norwegian Mountains, 
flows through Sweden Proper into the Baltic; the 
ITmea, the Fi'tea, the Lulea, and the Tor^nea^ all flow- 
through Norrland into the Gulf of Bothnia. 

The rivers of Sweden have short courses, and are, therefore, 
small in comparison with many other rivers in Europe. Jkd Elf 
means Dal river. 

Lakes. — Lakes are very numerous. Li Sweden, the 
largest are Wener,, Wetter Medlar ^ Hid' mar. The 
largest in Norway is Mioa'en. 

Climate, Soil, Natural Produotions, etc. 

Climate. — ^The climate is very various in different 
parts of the country. 

After a proti-acted winter of seven or eight months, summer 
sets in so rapidly, and with such warmth, that the snow and ice 
disappear in a few days, and vegetation is brought to maturity 
with almost incredible celerity. Within the arctic circle, barley 
LB sometimes reaped within two months after being sown, and, 
even to the north of Drontheim, two crops are sometimes pro- 
duced in the summer. 

Soil. — ^The soil is poor and very thin. 

Yeqetation. — Forests of pine, fir, birch, and other 
trees, occupy more than three-fourths of the surface. 

The forests are of great importance, not onljr because of the 
revenue arising from the large quantities of timber, tar, and 
pitch which are annually exported to England and other coun- 
tiies, but also on account of their supplying charcoal and fire- 
wood, which in the absence of coal constitute the principal 
kinds of fueL 

Animals. — ^The usual wild animals of northern lati- 
tudes are found. 
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These include the hear, wolf, toolverine, heaver, lynx, badger, 
and the dh, but the latter is now found only in the less fre- 
quented looEdities. Of the domestic animals, the most remark- 
able is the rein-deer, upon which the Laplander depends almost 
solely both for his food and clothing. Morse$, small, but sure- 
footed, sheep, and goats, extend to the polar circle, and d4)g» are 
found considerably beyond it. 

Of the smaller animals, the most peculiar is the lemming, a 
kind of rat, which, at intervals, leaves its abodes in the moun- 
tains of Lapland, and proceeds in countless numbers to the cul- 
tivated districts, where it commits great devastation, eating up 
the com and every kind of vegetation that comes in its way. 

Minerals. — ^The most abundant are leadj copper^ 
and iron. 

Cobalt, plumbago, and alvm also occur; and quarries of 
marble, slate, and granite are worked in various parts. 

People. — ^The Norwegians and Swedes are of Teu- 
tonic origin, and speak different dialects of the same 
language. The Laplanders and Finns are Mongolian. 



Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Principal Towns in Norway and Sweden. 

Norway. — Chrtstian'ta, at the head of Christiania 
Bay ; Christiansand', on the south coast ; Ber^gen^ on 
the west coast ; Kongs^herg^ on the Louven ; Dronf- 
heimj on Drontheim Bay; Stavan'ger^ on the south- 
west coast ; Dram'men^ at the mouth of the Drammen. 

Christiania^ with a royal palace, a university, an observatory, 
and various literary and scientific institutions, is the capital of 
Norway, and the chief seat of its foreign trade. Christiansand, 
a fortified sea-port, has a good harhour and extensive trade. 
Bergen, also a fortified sea-port, is the principal emporium of 
the fisheries. Kongsberg is noted for silver mmes in its neigh- 
bourhood, the most important in the kingdom. Drontheim, or 
Trondheim^ the ancient capital, built almost wholly of wood, 
has an active trade in deals, fish, tar, and copper. In its old 
cathedral, now much dilapidated, the sovereigns are still crowned 
as kings of Norway. Stavanger has an export trade in timber, 
and extensive fisheries. Drammen has an active trade in timber, 
iron, and pitch. 
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Sweden. — Stockfholm^ at the junction of Lake Maslar 
with the Baltic; Ooftenburg, at the mouth of the 
Gotha ; Upsafla^ north-west from Stockholm ; Carls- 
ero'na and Kal'mar^ hoth on the south-east coast; 
Oef'le^ on the Gulf of Bothnia; Fah'lunj west from Gefle^ 
Norr'jcdping^ on the Motala ; Mal'moe, on the Sound. 

Stockholm, the capital, distinguished for its literary and 
scientific societies, is oailt on several islands, and denominated 
the " Venice of tie North." OoUenhurg, the second city in 
regard to commerce and population, has numerous manufac- 
tures, shipbuilding docks, and considerable trade. Upseda is 
the seat of a celebrated university, founded in 1478. TMrty 
miles north of Upsala is Dannemora, the site of the most 
▼aluable iron mine in the world. CarUcrona, a strongly fortified 
seaport, is the principal station of the Swedish Navy, and has a 
great trade in Baltic produce. Gefle has extensive trade in 
iron and timber. FaMun has an extensive copper mine which 
has been worked 1000 years. Norrhdping has numerous manu- 
factures. MdLmoe is a strongly fortified town, with mana&ctoxes 
and a good trade. 

Places of Historical Interest. 

Sweden. — Limkdmng, in the vicinity of which was fought 
the battle of JStangebro, where Siepismimd was defeated by his 
uncle, Charles IX., in 1596. iVederickshaUy at the siege of 
which Charles XII. was killed in 1718. Kalmar, where, in 
1397, was signed the treaty which united the kingdoms of Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark. Saimstad, where the Norwegian, 
Swedish, and Danish commissioners under the treaty met to 
choose their king. 

Norway. — The Vifften Isles, the original home of the sea 
king, Kolf, commonly called RoUo, the conqueror of Normandy, 
and the ancestor of William the Conqueror. 

Industrial Pursuits. 

Agbiculture. — Agriculture is improving. 

Only a very small part of the soil is under cultivation. 
Owing to the shortness of the summer, agriculture is not 
attempted north of latitude 61°, except in favoured spots, where 
barley and rye are the &vourite crops. In lower latitudes ocUs 
and wheat are raised, but in Norway not in sufficient quantity 
for the consumption of the population. The potato is exten- 
sively cultivateo. Dairy produce is everywhere excellent. 
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Fisheries. — The fisheries are yaloahle and prodactdve. 

The most important are the Jierring, cod, and lobster. During 
the fiflhmg season, which continues from Febmarj to May, the 
average number of boats that visit the Lofoden fishexy is 4000, 
manned by about 20,000 fishermen; and the annual produce of 
the cod fishing alone is estimated at 9000 tons. Herringe io 
laj!ge quantities are sent to the countries in the south. 

Manufactures. — ^The manufactures are uuiinportaut. 

The principal are ironfoimding, tar, and cotton, and these 
are chiefly in the hands of natives either of England or ScotUnd. 
During the long winter the peasantry spin wool and flax, and 
manu&ture coarse articles of clothing, so that each household 
is able almost entirely to supply its own wants. The felling 
of timber and shipbuilding are also leading industrial occu- 
pations. 

MiNiNQ. — ^The iron mines of Sweden are the most 
&mous in the worid. In Norway, many of the most 
valuable are in situations so inaccessible that they are 
unavailable. 

CoMMBROB. — ^The foreign trade is carried on chiefly 
with Great Britain, the United States, Brazil, France, 
and Germany. 

Imports. — Mawufadured goods, sugar, coffee, tea, tobaeoo, 
vfine, and, besides these, salt to Sweden, and com to Norway. 

Exports. — From Sweden, iron, timber, grain, and tar. ^om 
Norway, timber, tar, pitch, twrpenUne, skins, dried fish, and 
cod-lvver oil. 

Religion, Eduoation, Government, etc. 

Ebligion. — The established religion is Lutheranism. 
AU sects are tolerated, but only Lutherans are admissible to 
the Diet or to any of the higher offices under the Crown. 

Education. — ^Education is extensively diffused, but 
more so in Sweden than in Norway. 

In both countries children are in regular attendance at school, 
and it is rare to find a peasant who cannot both read and write. 
Then are universities at Ghristiania in Norway, and at UpsaZa 
and Land in Sweden. 

GovEBNiCENT. — ^Thc government is a limited mon- 
archy. 
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Sweden and Norway, since 1814, have been governed by the 
same king, hut in every other respect they are distinct and inde- 
pendent kingdoms. In Sweden the legislature consists of four 
ttaU9—the nobles, the clergy, Ihe burgesses, and the peasantry. 
These deliberate separately, and any proposition agreed to by 
three of them becomes a law on receiving the royal assent. The 
representative assembly in Sweden is called the Diet. In Nor- 
way it is cidled the Storthing, and consists of two states, which 
meet once in three years. The Storthing has greater i)ower than 
the Diet in Sweden, for if a bill pass three Storthings, it becomes 
a kw toi^ioiU the assent of the king. 

Army. — In Sweden the standing army amounts to 
about 36,000 men ; in Norway to about 12,000. 

In both countries there is a powerful militia, ready to be 
called out in case of war. 

Navy. — The united navy consists of about 260 ships 
of various sizes, of which a large number are gun-boats 
for the protection of the coast. 

Population. — In Sweden the population is over four 
millions. In Norway, more than one and a half million. 

No other country in Europe is so thinly peopled. 

Foreign Possession.— Sweden has no foreign posses- 
sion. St, Bartholomew^ in the West Indies, ceded bj 
France to Sweden in 1784, is again in possession of 
France. 



DENMARK 

Pabt First.— physical GEOGRAPHY. 

Situation. — ^Denmark lies south of Korway, between 
the North Sea and the Baltic. 

Extent.— The area of Denmark is about 14,560 sq.m. 

The provinces of Schieswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg, for- 
merly in possession of Denmark, now belong to Prussia. 

Name.— Denmark, from the Norse Daunmarky means 
hwjflat country. 
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Boundaries. — Norths the Skager Back; weat^ the 
German Ocean; souih^ Frassiaj east^ the Baltic Sea, 
the Sound, and the Cattegat 

Physical Aspect. — The country is an almost uni- 
formly level plain. 

The surface generally does not rise more than a few feet above 
the level of the sea, and along the western shores dyhis or 
mounds have been constructed, as in Holland, to protect the 
country frem inundation. 

Coast. — ^The coast line extends nearly 4000 miles. 
Owing to the great extent to which the country is penetrated 
by fiords, no part is more than thirty-five miles distant from the 



Division into Provinces. 

Denmark is divided into two Provinces, — ^The Pen- 
insula of Jutland^ and the Islands. 

The provinces are subdiylded into 19 districts {amter), of 
which 10 are in Jutland and 9 in the islands. 

Natural Divisions of the Land. 

Islands. — In the Baltic — Zeafland, Fu'nen, Laa'- 
land, Lanfgdandy FaL'ster, Mden, Bofndholm, &c. In 
the German Ocean — ^the Faroe Islands, In the ISTorth 
Atlantic — Icefland, 

The islands in the Baltic, with the exception of Bomholm, 
are level, and generally fertile. Bomholm has its shores formed 
of steep rocks, and hills of granite rise to a considerable height. 

The Faroe Mands^ twenty-two in number, rise almost per- 
pendicularly out of the sea, and are valuable for the quantity of 
down obtained from the thousands of eider ducks which inhabit 
their cliffs. Seventeen of the group are inhabited. 

Iceland occupies an area of 80,000 square miles. It is moun- 
tainous, and on the north and west is deeply indented by fiords. 
It contains several volcanoes, the chief of which is Heda, 5210 
feet high. It is also remarkable for its boiling springs, called 
Oeysera, which at intervals throw up large columns of water, and 
■ometimes even stones and large masses of rock. . 

Cape. — Skagen, or the Skaw, in the north of Jutland. 

1 Pronotmced YiifUind. 
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Natural DLviaionB of tli© Water. 

Channels. — ^Tbo Sound , between Zealand and 
Sweden ; the Great Belt, b^tweea Zealand and Fiinen ; 
tlie Ldtth Bdt^ between Funen and Schleswig. 

The Sound is the most frequented passage for ships from the 
German Sea to the BaJtic. Nearly 20,000 jtaea every year. The 
OrtcU Beit w much wider^ but the course being circuitouft, it is 
taken only by reaaeb of vory largia st^e. 

Gulp. — The Liimjhrd^ in Jutland. 

The Lihrifiard extends from tLc Cattegat nearly to the Getmau 
Ocean, with whieh it ia now eonntcted by a carnal The entra.nca 
ia narroWf but afterwttrii^ it oxpande into a broad badiij atndded 
with islands^ some of wluch are of great aba. 

Lakes. ^The re are numerous kkes both on the 
peninsula and on the islands, but they are aH smaU 
and unimportant. 

Olimata, Soil, Nature^ ProduGtioiis, etc 

Climate. — Tho climatG o£ Denmark is Yery humid 
and cloudy^ but not insalubrious. 

Considering tho latitude^ the cliniftte may be said to be mild 
and temperate, hut occssionally the winter cold is very severe, 
and ice snspenda the navigation of the eeaa. During Ma^ and 
June, a strong north-west wind, called the skai, is very pernicious 
to vegetation^ which, at other times, from the excessive moisture, 
everywhere delights tbe eye with a brigbt fresh green. 

Soil. — Tlie soil is of various (qualities. 

In continental Denmark the soil is generally dry and sandy, 
and some parta in the north-west are m covered with heath, hent, 
and hrambka, as to be totally oiilit for cultivation. In the soutli- 
west and on the islands it is moro productive. 

Vegetation. — I'he forests are of very limited extent. 

The prevalent tree in the pine, hut the b^^cJi, the birch, and 
the oak are also found. 

Animals.— Among the wild animals are the Soar, 
foXf marten^ and polecat The domesHc animals in- 
elude the A^r^e, cattle^ shee}}^ and sivine. 

MiNKRALS.^ — There arc no minerals. 
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People. — ^The inhabitants of Jutland and the Islanda 
are of the Scandinavian branch of the Teutonic family. 
The inhabitants of the Faroe Islands and Iceland are 
l^ormans. 

The language generally spoken is a dialect of the Norse or 
ScandinaYian tongae. French and German are spoken at Conrt 



Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGEAPHY. 
Provinces and their Chief Towns. 

Jutland. — AcUhorg,'^ on the Liimfiord; Aar^huvs^^ 
on the east coast ; Vi^horg, near the centre. 

AaZhcrg means Edtownf and is so called from the number of 
eels found in its neighbourhood. Aarhwus has a good trade. 

The Islands. — In Zealand — Copehhafgen^ on the 
east coast; Elsinoref, on the Sound; RoffkUde^ near 
the centre. In Fnnen — OdenBee^ in the north. In 
Iceland — Rej/Maviky on the south-west coast. 

CopenfMgen (Merchant's Haven) is the capital, and contains 
several palaces, a university, a museum of northern antiquities, 
and a royal library rich in northern literature. At EUmore, id] 
foreign vessels passing through the Sound formerly paid toU to 
the kin^ of Denmark, but the dues are now abolisned. i2e»- 
hildet the ancient capital, contains a fine Gothic cathedral, in 
which are the tombs of a long line of Danish kings. Odensee 
has manufactures of woollen and iron goods. JReykiavik, the 
principal town in Iceland, is the see of an Archbishop and the 
seat of an astronomiccd observatory. 

Flsuoea of Historical Interest. 

Zealand. — Copenhagen. — Kaval victory gained by Kelson 
over the Danish fleet, 1801 ; also bombarded by the Eufflish in 
1807, and the Danish fleet brought to England. Near Ebinore, 
Cfronberg, whose castle was for many years the prison of Queen 
Matilda, the youngest sister of Geoige III. of Britain. 

1 Pronounced OVAxyrg. « Pr. Ot'-Imo*, 
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Industrial Pursuits. 

Agrioultubb, &c. — ^Agrioultare and tke Fialieries 
give employment to nearly the entire popuktioE- 

The grains grown are oats, barley, and f^, but more partica- 
larly the last, which forms Ihe chief food of a krge portion of 
the population. 

Manufaotures. — The mamifectm^es are uniiaportant 
Home spinning and weaving are largely praclifled by^ the 
peasantry. 

Commerce. — ^The foreign commerce is considerable, 

Impobtb. — Coal, iron, timber, salt, /ruU$f ttnne, mctnufoj^- 
tured goods, and edonial produce, 

EXPOBTS. — AgridUtuaral produce, huUer, rape-seed^ eaiile^ 
hides, wool, and fioney. 

Religion, Education, GhoTemment, eto. 

Eeuoion. — ^The established religioji is Lutheramflm, 
but aU other sects are tolerated. 

Education. — ^Education is widely diffused. 

Under the direction of the Government^ elementary schools 
are established throughout the country^ and, attendance on 
these being compulsory, are gratuitous. Few are foimd who can* 
not both read and write. At the higher acliook fees arepEud, 
and attendance is optional The omy university is at OojNm^ 
hagen, 

Gk>yERNMENT. — The (Jovenmient is a hereditary 
limited monarchy. 

Abmy and Navy. — ^The army is small, bat the navy 
is considerable. 

A militia exists, in which all the peasantry can be called 
upon to serve for a term of years. 

Population. — ^The population is under two millions- 

FoBEiGN Possessions. — Besides the Faroe Islands 

and Iceland, Denmark has settlements on the west 

coast of Oreenfland, and the islands of San'ta Cruz^ St, 

Thomas^ and St John^ in the West Indies. 

The population of the Danish Possessions m the West Indies 
is about 88,000. 
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HOLLAND. 

Part First.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Situation. — Holland is in the west of Continental 
Europe. 

Extent. — ^The area of Holland, including the Dntch 
portion of limburg and the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg, is 13,627 square miles. 

HoUand is less than half the size of Scotland, or little more 
than one-fonrth the size of England. 

I^AHB. — ^Holland, j&om the German Hold land^ means 
Hollow or Low Land, 

Holland is also called the JVeC^erlands or the Low Conntries, 
m allnsion to its low situation, the greater part of the country 
being under the level of the sea. 

Boundaries. — North and wett^ the North Sea; souths 
Belgium ; east^ Prussia and Hanover. 

Phtbigal Aspbot. — Holland is almost uniformly l&vd. 

The physical aspect of Holland is very nnconunon. A com- 
plete net-work of canals intersects the country, and all along 
the coasts are mownds or dykes^ either natural or artificial, which 
defend the land a^nst encroachments of the sea. Similar 
dykes are also raised along the hanks of the rivers, whose beds 
are frequently higher than the adjacent counlsy. 

Coast. — The coast line measures nearly 500 miles. 

Division into Provinces, - 

Holland is divided into twelve Provinces : — 

NoBTH Hol'lanb. XT'trboht. Gron'inoen. 

South Hol'lakd. GuEL'DEHLAin). Fries'laki). 

Zea'land. Ovebys'sel. Lim'buro. 

NoBTH Bbabant. Dren'the. Lux'embubo. 

Lnzemherg is connected with Holland only in consequence of 
the King heinff also Grand Duke of that j^rovince. It has a con- 
stitntion and legisdature of its own, and is governed hy a repre- 
sentative of the Grand Duke. 
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Natural Divisions of the Land and Water. 

Islands. — ^There are two groups of TslandR, — one at 
the months of the Maas^ and Scheldt;^ the other at 
the entrance of the Zuyder Zee. 

Of the former group, the largest and most important islands 
are Wdl'cheren^ South Bev'eland, Schoi/iDen, Tho'lvi^ in the 
province of Zealand, and Vootm, Bei^erland, Over FlaJt^ke^ and 
Ysfadmonde, in South Holland. The latter group contains 
Tes^d, Vliefland, Tcr-ScheTlingy A^neland, &c., all of which 
were originally connected, and formed part of the mainland, but 
now broken up into islands by encroacmnents of the sea. 

Seas and Bays. — ^The Zut/'der Zee, east of North 
Holland ; the F, a branch of the Zuyder Zee, in North 
Holland ; Lau'wer Zee, north-east of Friesland ; Dotlart 
Zee, between Groningen and Hanover. 

Zuyder Zee means the Sovih Sea, and is so called in contra- 
distinction to the North Sea, with which it is connected. It 
was formed from an inland lake by successiye inimdations of 
the ocean in 1282. The Dollart Zee was formed in the same 
way, and about the same time. 

EiVEBS. — The Scheldt and the Maas from France, 
and the Bhine from (Germany, fell into the North Sea. 

Almost immediately after entering Holland the Scheldt di- 
vides into two branches — ^the East Sdieldt and the West Schddt, 
which enclose the two islands of Beveland and Walchereu. 

The Maaa falls into the sea by three mouths. 

The Rhine divides into four branches — the Waal, the Tsad, 
the Leek, and the Old Rhine, The Waal and the Leek join the 
Maas, the Yssel flows into the Zuyder Zee, and the Old Bhine 
joins the North Sea near Leyden. 

Lakes. — Bies Bosch, in North Brabant, and numer- 
ous small lakes in Friesland. 

Bies Bosch, 86 square miles in extent, was formed by a dread- 
ful inimdation of tne Maas in 1421, when 72 villages were sub- 
merged, and 100,000 of their inhabitants drowned. 

Saarlem Meer, formed by an inundation in 1580, and by far 
the largest lake in Holland, has now been drained, and thereby 
about 50,000 acres of excellent pasture land have been re- 
claimed. 

» Pronoimced Mda. « Pr. ShdU 
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Climate, Soil, Natural Productions, &c. 

Clikatb. — ^The climate is moist, and tlie winters are 
generally very severe. 

During the winter season, when the canals, lakes, and riven 
are firozen over, the inhabitants have recourse to skating, not 
only as an amusement, but as a mode of travelling ; and, in 
this way, peasant girls often proceed to market, carrying baskets 
of eggs or other articles on their heads. 

Soil. — The soil is in general fertile. 

Naturally barren districts have, in many cases, been rendered 
productive by the great industry of the people, and the excel- 
lence of their mode of cultivation. 

Vegetation. — ^Land vegetation is scanty and un- 
important Aquatic plants are more numerous and 
varied. 

Animals. — ^There are no large wild animals. 

Aquatic birds are numerous ; and leeches, frogs, and other 
smalirej^tiles abound in the pools and marshes. The stork is a 
mnch-prized summer visitor, and, as a useful scavenger, is care- 
ftdly protected from injury by severe penalties. 

Minerals. — ^There are no minerala 
Owing to the want of coal, peat is generally used as fueL 
People. — ^The natives are of Teutonic origin, and 
are called Dutch. 

The language spoken is also called Dutch. 



Part Second— POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Principal Towns. — Am'st&rdamf^ at the mouth of 
the Amstel: RoHterdarriy on the Maas; the Hague, 
near the west coast ; U^trecht and Ley^den, on the Old 
Bhine ; Haar^lem, west from Amsterdam ; Gfronfingen^ 
in the north ; Maesftrichtj in Limburg. 

1 Dam, as the termiiiation of Datch names, means tliat the water bad 
to be damfOiid out when fhe town was built. 
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AmsUrdam, the largest and most commercial cily of the 
kingdom, is intersected by nmnerous canals, which form np- 
wareLs of 90 islands, connected by nearly 300 brid^. It has a 
fine harbour, large ship-building yards, and extensive magazines 
of marine stores. The Royal Palace, or Stadthouse, is built on 
upwards of 1^,600 piles. Rotterdam is the second city, and is 
also noted for its commerce. By means of canals, the largest 
vessels come close up to the quays and warehouses in the heart 
of the town. The Hague is the seat of government, and is one 
of the best built and most elegant cities in Europe. Utrecht is 
a fine old city situated among gardens. Leyden is noted for its 
university, the library of widch. contains a rich collection of 
oriental manuscripts, ffaarlem is famous for its organ, one of 
the most powerful in Europe. In its neighbourhood are bleach- 
works ana extensive flower-gardens. Maeatricht is a strongly- 
fortified town with a good trade. 

Places of Historical and General Interest. 

North Holland.— JSToaWewi^Here the Dutch assert the art 
of printing was invented by Lawrence Coster, 1440. Siege 
nobly sustained against the Spaniards, 1572. ffoorrif distin- 
guished as the port whence the expedition sailed which first 
passed the southern extremity of America, hence called Gape 
Horn. Saardam, or Zaandam, where Peter the Great learned 
the art of ship-building in 1697. Camperdovm, off which Ad- 
miral Duncan defeated the Dutch fleet imder De Winter, 1797. 
The admiral W8» afterwards created Earl of Oamperdown. 
Broehy see page 32. 

South Holland.— iZyat^TtcXr— Treaty of peace signed 1697. 
Leyden. — Heroic defence against the Spaniards, 1573-4. Delft. — 
Assassination of William, Prince of Orange, the founder of 
Dutch independence, 1684. JDort, or Dordrecht, famous for the 
ecclesiastical synod, held here in 1618, which condemned the 
doctrines of Anninius. 

Zealand.— ^Ztw^ingF— Bombarded by the English, 1809. 

North Brabcuit.—^er^e7i-(>p-Zoom— Unsuccessfully besif^ed 
by the Spaniards in 1622, and by tiie English in 1814. 

Utrecht — Utrec?it—HeTe, in 1579, was signed the treaty 
which established the independence of the Seven United Pro- 
vinces, and, in 1718, the treaty which terminated the wan of 
the Spanish Succession. 

Ouelderland.—^M(pAe7i^ Battle, in which the pliant Sir 
PhiUp Sydney fell, 1686. Nimegum. — Treaty which termi- 
uatedthe war between France and Holland, 1678. 
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litmburfir. — Maestricht — Intricate subterraneaii labyrinth, 
traversed by abont 20,000 passages, and abounding wltii cnrioiu 
fossils, snch as shells of large crabs and turtles, and the bones 
of gigantic lizards, some of which must have been more thui 
twenty feet long. 

Industrial Pursuits. 

Agriculture. — Agriculture, though flourishing, ia 
but a subordinate branch of rural industry. 

Owing to the climate, Holland is better adapted for pastur- 
a^ than for grain crops, and, consequently, more attention is 
nven to the rearing of Hve stock and the produce of tiie dairy 
tban to tillage. The principal crops are---rye, buckwheat, oats, 
and barley, but the quantity raised is quite insufficient for the 
consumption of the inhabitants. Other important crops are — 
potatoes, flax, hemp, rape-seed, madder, chicory, mustard, hops, 
beetroot, and tobacco. Horticulture is a favourite pursuit, and 
bulbous roots — ^particulariy hyacinths and tulips — are largely 
grown for exportation. The dairy produce is of the finest de- 
scription, ana forms an important source of national wealtiL 

Fisheries. — The fisheries are now less important 
than formerly. 

The herring fishery is pursued both off their own shores and 
those of Great Britain, and the whale fishery is followed in the 
Greenland Seas. 

Makupaotures. — ^The manufactures are unimportant 

The principal ai^^linen and cotton goods in Haarlem ; silka 

and v^vets in XTtrecht, Haarlem, and Amsterdam ; woollen 

doths in Leyden, Utrecht, and Tilburg, but they are more for 

home consumption than for export. 

CoMMEROK — The foreign trade is most extensive, 
and comprises nearly every article that enters into the 
commerce of Europe. 

Imports. — Com, wool, timber, coal, iron, brass, and copper; 
linen, cotton, and woollen goods, hardware and glass; colonial 
produce, especially spices, wine, brandy, &c. 

Exports. — Chiefly the produce of tiie farms and dairies — as 
cheese, butter, madder, hm.p, flax, rape, and linseed ; but, be- 
sides these, colonial produce, inclading cojfee, sugar, tobacoot 
spices, &c., with linen, HoUamde, saltfiSi, and oil. 
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Beligion, Education, Government, etc. 

Eeligion. — ^There is no establislied form of religion. 

Aboat two-thirds of tlie population are Protestant, according 
to the Galvinistic creed and Presbyterian form; one-third is 
Roman-Catholic ; but all denominations are on a perfect leyel, 
and the clergy of every kind are supported by the State. Jews 
are very numerous, 30,000 being in Amsterdam alone. 

Education. — ^Education is mucli appreciated, aad 
readily taken advantage of by the people. 

In no country is education attended to with more solicitude. 
About one-eight of the population is in regular school attendance 
and few children above ten or eleven years of age are found 
who are not able both to read and write. 

There are universities at Leyden, Utrecht, and Oronmgen. 

Government. — ^The Government is a limited mon- 
archy. 

The legislative power is vested in the king and two cham- 
bers, called the Staies-Oenefral. The members of the first cham- 
ber are appointed by the king for life ; the members of the 
second chamber are elected by the people every three years. 

Army. — The anny consists of about 62,000 men. 

Navy. — The navy is considerable ; 105 vessels, 17 
of which are ironclads. 

Population. — The population is over three and a 
half millions- 

The Dutch are proverbial for their cleanliness, frugality, in- 
dustry, and strict business habits ; are charitable to the poor, 
faithful in domestic relations, and strongly attached to civil 
and religious liberty. 

Foreign Possessions. — In the East Indies — Ja'vciy 
the Moluc'cas^ parts of Suma'tra^ Bor^neoj CeVebes^ 
part of Timor^ Amhoi/na^ and several smaller islands. 
In South America — Guu/na, In the West Indies — St. 
Eustc^tiuSj Curaqo% the south part of St. Mar'tin, &c. 

The possessions on the Guinea Coast were ceded to Great 
Britain in 1872. The population of the Dutch colonies is esti* 
mated at nearly twenty-three and a half millions. 
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BELGIUM. 

Part First.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Situation. — Belgium is south from Holland. 

Extent. — From north to south, ) 16 miles ; from east 
to west, ahout 190 miles; area, 11,402 square miles. 

Belgium is rather more than twice the size of Yorkshire, or 
about one-fiftii the size of England and Wales. 

Kamb. — Belgium receives its name from the Bdgas^ 
the ancient inhabitants of the country. 

Boundaries. — North, Holland; west, the North Sea; 
saidh, France ; east, Prussia. 

Physical Aspect. — Belgium is low, and, excepting 
the east and south-east, is generally level. 

As in Holland, the country is protected from innndations by 
dykes and saiidhilla, or downs, which vary in breadth from one 
to three miles, and rise from 60 to 60 feet in height. 

Coast. — ^The coast line measures only 40 miles. 

Notwithstanding the limited extent of coast, the fiEicilitiei 
for commerce are yery great, as most of the rivers are navigable, 
and excellent canals intersect the country in every direction. 

Division into Provinces. 

Belgium is divided into nine Provinces :— 

West Flan'debs. Lim'bubo. Namuk'. ■ 

East Flan'dbbs. Liege. ^ Hainault'.' 

Ant'wekp. Lux'emburo. South Beabant'. 

The provinces are subdivided into arrondissements, com- 
munes, and cantons. 

Mountains and Bivers, 

Mountains. — ^There are no mountains. 
In the east and south-east are some elevations, but the 
hi^est does not exceed 1800 feet. 

EivER& — The 8chddt or Escaut^ flows through 

1 Pronounced U-dxh'. « Pr. Namroor'. 3 Pr. ffd-n^. 
* The French name is pronounced 2C»-]ao^. 
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Hainault and East Flanders ; the MeuBe or Moos flows 
through Namur and liege. 

The tributaries of the Scheldt are the Defnder, Ruppd^ Haine, 
and Lya.^ Those of the Meuse are the Semoy,'^ OurOit* and 
SaTnbre. 

Olimate, Soil, Natural Produotions, eto. 

Climate. — The climate varies considerably in differ- 
ent provinces. 

In the more elevated regions the air is clear, dry, and 
healthy; in tiie low plains it is hmnid and nngemalf though 
less moist and nulder than in Holland. 

Soil. — The soil is remarkahly productive, and ex- 
tensively cultivated. 

The soil is not natorally fertile, bnt the industry of the 
people and their skilfol husbandry have so operated on day, 
sand, and barren heath, as to render the countiy without doubt 
the most productiye in Europe. 

Vegetation. — ^Forests are extensive, but mostly in 
the south-east. 

All the usual European trees are found, but the most common 
are the oak, chestnut, elm, ash, heech, walnut, and various Idnds 
oi poplar. 

Animals. — ^The principal wUd animals are the hear, 
wolfy and wild hoar. The domestic animals are the 
horsey homed cattle^ sheep^ and pigs. 

Flanders is noted for a breed of strong horses, used for pur- 
poses of draught, which are reared in great numbers and sent 
to other countries. 

Minerals. — The minerals are rich and constitute 
the chief source of the national prosperity. 

Coal is worked to a greater extent in Belgium than in any 
other country of Continental Europe. As many as eight 
million tons, valued at £4,000,000, have been ** put out" firam 
the mines in the course of one year. Iron is also very abundant, 
more than 450,000 tons being wrought annually. The other 
minerals are copper, zinc, lead, manganMe, sulphur, alum, slate, 
marble, and building stone. Stone suitable for grindstoneB is 
also abundant 

I Pron<nmced U. « Pr. SmC-iHi. 3 Pr. Oort 
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People. — Two distmct races exist — the BelgiaziB 
Proper or Flemings^ and the Walloons. 

The Flemings are of Teutonic origm, and embrace aboat two« 
thirds of the population. The Walloons are mixed Celts, and 
are found chieny in the south and south-east 

The Flemings speak a dialect of the Dutch cslled Flemish^ the 
Walloons a corrupt dialect of the French, but the langusge of 
the court, the legislature, and the educateid classes througnouti 
is JVmcA. 



Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Principal Towns. — Brusfseh, on the Senne ; Antf- 
werp and Tour' nay ^ both on the Sdieldt ; Ghent, at the 
junction of the Scheldt and the Lys ; Bruges^ north- 
west from Ghent ; Liege% on the Mense ; Louvain' and 
MaUnei' or Mech'Un^ bolh on the Dyle ; Ver'viers, on 
the Yesdre ; MonSj on the Haine ; Namur^, at the junc- 
tion of the Meuse and the Sambre ; Ostenctj on the coast. 

Brussels, the capital, is an ancient and handsome city, famed 
for its lace, the finest in the world. Anttoerp is the chief com- 
mercial city, and the seat of extensive silk manufactures. Its 
noble cathedral is adorned with paintings by Rubens, who died 
here in 1640. Toumay has the largest carpet manufactory in 
the world. Ghent (French. Oarui '), from the extent of its cotton 
manufactures called the " Manchester of Belgium,'' is built on 
26 islands, is strongly fortified, and noted as the birthplace of 
Charles Y. and John of Gaunt Bruges has lace and linen 
manufactures. Liege is the chief seat of the iron- works. Malines 
is a place of great trade, especially in corn, flax, and oil. Verviers 
has extensiye manufactures of woollen goods and yam. Mons, 
a strong frontier town, has numerous coal mines in its yicinity. 
Namur, strongly fortified, is famous for its cutlery, and its 
manufactures of articles in bronze, iron, and steel. Ostend is the 
packet station for England, and much resorted to for sea-bathing. 

1 Bntott (pronounced Brilzh) means bridgea. It receives its name from 
th« numDer of bridges across the canals that intersect the town. 

* Oand (pr. Gang), from the French gantf means glove. It was so called 
beeaoie, wnen Charles V. was Emperor of Germany, this city oocnpled 
move f^kee than any other in the west of Europe, and he used to boast that 
**hm eovld pat all Paris in hia glove.** 
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Places of Historioal Interest. 

West Flanders — Nieuport—KeTe the Dutch, under Prince 
MAnrice of Nassan, defeated the Spaniards, 1606. Courtray, 
where, in 1302, was fought t^e Battle €/ the Spurs, in whidi 
20,000 Flemish weayers defeated a French army of 7000 knights 
and 40,000 infantry. 6000 pairs of gold spurs were found upon 
the field after the battle. 

Bast Flandera — Ohent, where the compact of the provinces 
of the Netherlands against the tyranny of Spain was drawn up 
in 1676, and where the treaty of peace between Great Britain 
and America was signed after the war of 1814. Oudevarde — 
see page 30. 

Antwerp. — TumhotU-^Frmce Maurice with 800 horse de- 
feated 6000 Spaniards, 1596. 

Hainault. — ^ontenoy— British, Dutch, and Austrians defeated 
by the French, 1745. Jemmapu — Austrians defeated by the 
f>ench under Dumouriez, 1792. 

South Brabant— itemi/Zie*— Duke of Marlborough defeated 
the French, 1706. Waterloo— see page 80. Quatre £raa—Th9 
scene of an indecisiye action between uie Frendi and the Britdsh 
with their allies, 16th June 1815. i4<^y— Engagement between 
the Prussians and the French, same day 1815. Vilvorde, where 
William Tyndale of England was detained as a prisoner for 
eighteen months, then tried, condemned fqr heresy, strangled at 
the stake, and his dead body burned to ashes, 1536. 

Industrial Pursuits. 

Agrigultube. — In no country is agriculture in a 
more advanced condition. 

All kinds of grain are raised, and so luxuriant are the crops 
by sUlful labour and the application of proper manures, that, 
notwithstanding the density of the population, double the quan- 
tity of com is raised that is*required for the consumption of the 
inhabitants. Beet-root is largely cultivated for the making of 
sugar. The rearing of live stock is attended to in the northern 
and eastern provinces, and the culture of bees is pursued to 
great advantage in Limburg. 

Manufaoturbs. — ^The manufactures are varied, ex- 
tensive, and very important. 

The oldest and most important is woollen goods, but the ma- 
na^actnres of carpets, linen, cotton, and lo/ce are all flourishing; 
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And afford employment to a large portion of the population. 
The tnm manufactures haye their centres at Liege, Kamur, and 
CharleroL 

Commerce. — ^The cominerce is considerable. 

Impobts. — Baw cotton and wool for the manufactures ; yarious 
tropical products, as tea, coffeej sugar, etc. ; tobacco, tome, fruits; 
manufactured goods. 

EXPOBTS. — Com, cattle, coal, flax, Tiemp, lace, woollen, linen, 
and cotton goods ; hardware, machmery, firearms, etc. 

Beligion, Education, Government, etc. 

Religion. — ^The Roman Catholic religion is professed 
by nearly tbe entire population, but other sects are freely 
tolerated, and all alike are supported by the State. 
Education. — Education is well attended to, 
Thongh the attendance at school is not compulsory, about a 
ninth part of the population are under instruction. For the 
higher oranches there are uniyersities at Ghent, Liege, Brus^sls, 
and Zovwiin. 

Government. — ^The government is a limited consti- 
tutional monarchy. 

There are two houses of legislature — a Senate and a Chamber 
of Depnties. The members of both Houses are elected by the 
people. 

Army.— The army available in case of war is over 
100,000 men. 

Population. — ^The population is over 5 millions. 

Belgium, in proportion to its extent, is the most thickly- 
peopled country in Europe. 



THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

Situation. — Germany occupies a large portion of 
Central Europe. 

Extent. — The area is about 212,000 square miles. 
Name. — The origin of the name is very uncertain. 
The most probable etymology supposes Oerman to be another 
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orthography for Tiemumn, a warrior, and that this name was 
given to the Germans b} the Romans on account of their bravery. 
&terchange of the letters g and h is not uncommon. The nativea 
call the country DeutsehZandi the French call it Allemagne. 

BouKDABiBS. — Northy the Baltic, Denmark, and the 
North Sea; west^ the Netherlands, Belgium, and France; 
eouih^ Switzerland and Austria; east^ Austria, Poland, 
and Eussia. 

Before 1866, Germany embraced a large portion of Austria, 
but in consequence of tne war which terminated in that year, 
Austria ceased to have any political connection with Germany, 
and is hence no longer included as part of that country. 

Division into States. 

The German Empire was reconstructed in 1871, and 

consists of twenty-six States, and the Reichsland of 

Alsace-Lorraine, confederated under the supremacy of 

Prussia, whose king is styled the Emperor of Germany. 

The confederated States are \^- 

DuchyofSAj^-Co'BURG-Go^THA. 



Kingdom of Pbds'sia.* 
Kingdom of Bava'ria. 
Kingdom of Wur'tembero. 
Kingdom of Sax'ohy. 
Grand Duchy of Ba'deh. 
Grand Duchy of Meck'len- 

buro-Schwer'in. 
Grand Duchy of Hesse-Darm'- 

STADT. 

Grand Duchy of Ol'denbubo. 
Duchy of Bruns'wick. 
Grand Duchy of Saxe-Wbi'- 

mab. 
Grand Duchy of Meck'len- 

buro-Strel'itz. 
Duchy of Saxe-Mein'enoen. 
Duchy of An'halt, 



Duchy of Saxe-Al'tenburo. 
Principality of Wal'deck. 
Principality of Lip'pE-DKr'- 

MOLD. 

Principality of Schwabz'bubg- 

RU^DOLSTADT. 

Principality of Sohwabs'bubg- 

Sonderhaus'bn. 
Principality of Reuss-Schleiz. 
Principality of Schaum'bubo- 

LiP'PB. 

Princii)ality of Reuss Greiz. 
Free City of Hau'burq. 
Free City of Limbeck. 
Free City of Bre'men. 
Principality of Lioh'tenbtein. 



From 1816 to 1866 the Sovereign States of Grermany were 
combined under the name of the Germanic Confederation, but in 
the latter year this union was dissolved, and a confederation of 
the Northern States was formed, while the Southern States re- 
mained unconfederated. In 1 87 1 , the Southern States joined the 
Confederation, and the King of Prussia was proclaimed Emperor. 

* The States are an-anged according to their areas in square miles. 
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In terms of the treaty of peace signed between France and 
Pmssia in 1871, the French province of Alsace, and part of 
Lorraine (5580 square miles), were ceded to Germany, and are 
now held nnder German rule, as the Beichsland or Imperial 
Land of Alsace-Lorraine. 

In treating of the German States, we shall consider — 
I. — Prussia; and II. — the Smaller States. 

I— PEUSSIA. 
Part First.— PHYSICAL GEOGEAPHY. 

Extent. — The area is 137,066 square miles. 

Before the war of 1866, Prussia contained only 108,000 square 
miles. The remainder is the extent of the territories recently 
annexed. 

Name. — ^Prussia derives its name from the Prucd^ 
an ancient people who occupied the country around the 
mouth of the Vistula. 

The Prucxi were a mde Sclayonic race snpposed to have come 
from Scythia, near the source of the Don. 

Physical Aspect. — In the south-east are some 
mauniains of considerable elevation ; the western pro- 
vinces are hiUy, but the general surface is Yeryflaty and 
in some parts, along the coast of the Baltic, dykes are 
necessary to protect the land from encroachments of 
the sea. 

Division into Provinces. 

The former and recently acquired Provinces of Prussia 
are: — 

Former Provinces. Acquired in 1866. 

Pbub'sia Pbopeb. Prds'sian Sax'ony. Hah'over. 
Po'sEW. Westpha'ua. Hes'sb-Nas'sau. 

Bran'denbubo. Ehen'ish Prus'sia. ScHLEs'wia - Hol'- 

Sile'sia. Hohenzol'lerit. STEIir. 

Pomeba'nu. Lau'enbubg. 

The Duchy of Lauenbvrg is not yet incorporated with Prussia, 
bat is connected with it only by personal union. Hesse- 
Nassau includes the states formerly known as Nassau and 
Hesse' CasseL 
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Natural Divisions of the Land and Water. 

Islands, — Ru'gen^ nortli-west of Pomerania; U^sedom 
and WoVlin, at the mouth of the Oder; AJfsen and 
Fem'em^ gS. the east coast of Schleswig-Holstein. 

Mountains. — Ri^sen-gehiT^ge^ . between Silesia and 
Bohemia ; Hartz mountains in Hanover and Saxony. 

The highest summit in Prussia is Schnee-kop'pe (snow-cap), 
in the Riesen-gebirge, 5275 feet In the ffartz MowUaina is 
the Brockffm, remarkable for a strange meteorological phenome- 
non familiarly known as the Spectre of the Brocken, 

Guijs AND Bats. — QutfofDantfzi^i and FrisMe Haff^ 
at the mouth of the Vistula ; Cvfrische Haffy at the 
mouth of the Memel ; Stettin' er Haffy at the mouth of 
the Oder. 

^a/* means hay, but the haffs, beins; almost completely land- 
locked and their waters fresh, as much resemble lakes aa bays. 
Frische ffaff is so called from its freshness, Ouriscke ffaff means 
the bay of the Cures, an ancient people who dwelt upon its banks. 
Stettiner HaffmeKns the hay of Stettin. 

Rivers. — ^The Mem'el or Niefmen^ the Prefgely the 
Visftula^ and the Cfder fall into the Baltic ; the MoaeUefj 
in Ehenish Prussia, &lls into the Bhine ; the Wder, 
the Mbey the We'ser, the Ems, and the Ekine &I1 into 
the German Ocean. 

Owing to the flatness of the country, the rivers of Prussia are 
characterized by a very sluggish currenl^ in consequence of which 
they are naviffable nearly to their sources ; and, frequently over- 
flowing their banks, form those marshes and lakes with which 
the country abounds. 

Lakes. — ^Lakes are very numerous, but all are small 
and unimportant. 

Climate, Soil, Natural Productions, &c. 

Climate. — ^The climate is for the most part cold, 
except in the central and western provinces, where it is 
milder and less variable. 

Soil. — The soil is fertile along the rivers, but much, 
elsewhere, is sandy and unproductive. 
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Vbobtation. — ^Forests cover about one-fourUi of the 
ODnntiy. 

Fim and jpvMS are the most abundant trees. 

Animals. — ^Wild aniTnalB are ntunerous in the forests, 
and include the wolfy tdld hoar, fox, and hamster. Wild 
birds, as bustards, grouse, black cocks, &c., abound, and 
the lakes and rivers afford an abundant supply of fish. 

Minerals. — The minerals are various and abundant. 

Silver, iron, copper, lead, zinc, cUum, coal, and salt are all 
found. A snbstance almost pecnliar to Pmssia is amber, a kin^d 
of fossil resin found on the north-east shores, and largdy ex- 
ported to Turkey and other countries, where it is used for the 
mouth-pieces of pipes, and yarious ornamental purposes. 

People. — In the German ProvinceSy the people are 
Teutonic. In Prussia Proper, Posen, and ^e eastern 
part of Silesia, they are chiefly Sclavonic. 

The language generally spoken is German. 



Part Sboond.— POLITICAL GEOGEAPHY. 
Principal Towns. 

Former Provikobs. — In Prussia Proper — Kon'igs- 
berg, near the mouth of the Pregel ; DarUfzic, near the 
mouth of the Vistula ; Mem' el, at the entrance of the 
Curische Haff. In Posen — Po'sen, on the "Warta. In 
Brandenburg — Berlin', on the Spree; Frank! fort, on 
the Oder. In Silesia — BresHau, on the Oder. In 
Pomerania — Stettin', at the mouth of the Oder, In 
Saxony — Magdeburg, on the Elbe. In Rhenish Prus- 
sia — Cologne! and DUafeddorf, on the Rhine ; Coblenti^, 
at the junction of the Rhine and the Moselle. 

Konigsberg, famous for a fine cathedral, palace, and observa- 
tory, has ship-building docks, and an extensive trade in com, 
timber, and flax. Damtxic is one of the chief corn-shipping porta 
in the w<Mrld. Memel has an extensive trade in com and timber. 
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Po$en, the capital of ancient Poland, has a great trade in flax, 
hemp, tobacco, and hope. Berlin, the capital, is an elegant city, 
distingoiBhed for its palace, nniyersity, musemna, picture gid- 
leriea, and important mannfSeustares of iron goods. Frankfort^ 
a fine city, has three creat annual fSairs. jBreslau, the second 
city in extent and poptuation, is a place of great trade, and baa 
the lamst wool fair in Germany. Stettin is a principal seaport 
Magddnirg, a strong fortress, has a fine cathedral and palace. 
Cologne, noted for its distilled waters, called " Eau-de-CMogne," 
has an unfinished cathedral, considered one of the finest speci- 
mens of Gfothio architecture in existence. Diiseeldorf is a pretty 
town, with great commerce. Coldentz, a military stronghold, 
has a great tnde la wines. 

Provinces acquired in 1866. — ^In Hanoyer — Han'- 
over and Goftingen, both on the Leine; Em'den, at 
the mouth of the Ems. In Hesse-Nassau — Ccufsel, 
on the Fulda; Wiesha'den^ on the Salzbach; Frankf- 
fort^ on the Main. In Schleswig-Holstein— il^tona 
and Oltick'stadtj on the Elbe ; ScUes^wig^ on the Siey, 
an inlet of the Baltic. 

Hanover, distinguished aa the birthplace of the elder Her- 
schel, the astronomer, has a considerable transit trade and 
various manufactures. QoUingen is famous for its university. 
Emden is an im|x>rtant seaport with a great trade. CcLstd has 
manufactures of silk, woollen, and cotton goods. Wietbaden is 
mnch frequented for its mineral hot-springs. Frcnikfort, till 
1866, the seat of the Germanic Diet, is the centre of an exten- 
sive inland trade. Altona is an important commercial city, 
only two miles from Hambuig, whose inhabitants sometimes 
call it All-vurnaih, " all too near. " Gluekstadt is a small town, 
chiefly engaged in navigation. Schleswig has considerable 
fisheries, and manufactures of lace, leather, woollen goods, and 
earthenware. 

Places of Historioal and Qeneral Interest. 

Pruflsia Proper. — Friedland and Eylau, where the Russians 
and Prussians were defeated by the French, 1807 ; and TUsU, 
where Napoleon and Alexander held their first interview on a 
raft moored in the middle of the river, and where the tieaty of 
peace was concluded in the same year, 

Silesia. — Liegnitz, where the Prussians, nnder Frederick the 
Oreat, defeated the Austrians, 1760, and where they, under 
Hlncher, routed the French, 1818. 
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Sajumy.—Eisleben, the birthplace of Luther, and WUtm- 
oerg, where he commenced the Keformation in 1517. Over his 
tomb, in the latter town, is a statne, which bears the following 
inscription in German, "Is it God's work! — Then will it en- 
dnre ! Is it man's ?— Then wiil it perish ! " Luizen, near which 
Gnstavns Adolphns, the champion of Protestantism, conqnered 
and fell in 1682, and where Napoleon triumphed oyer the Bus- 
siAns and Prussians, 1813. 

Westphalia.— ifwu^, where, in 1648, was signed the 
treaty of Westphalia, which put an end to the Thirty Years' 
War ; and where the remains of John of Leyden and his two 
fanatic accomplices were suspended in iron baskets, 1536. 
Mindeji, where the French were defeated by the British, 1759. 

BhenlBh Prussia. — Treves, where is preserved a coat, said 
to be the coat of Jesus without seam, for which tlie soldiers 
cast lots. 

Industrial Porsuits. 

AoRiouLTUBB. — ^Agricultuie is earned on with great 
caiBy and employs about threo-foniths of the popula- 
tion. 

All kinds of com are raised, both for home consumption and 
for exportation. Pease, beans, potcUo, make, flax, hemp, hojps, 
tobacco, chicory, and beet-root are also common objects of culti- 
vation. FniU IB grown eztensiyely in Pomerania and Silesia, 
and excellent wine is produced in Bhenish Prussia, along the 
hanks of the Rhine, and the Moselle. 

Manufaotttkes. — ^The manufactures are extensive, 
and embrace almost every kind of manufactured goods. 

The staple manufacture is linen, carried on in all the pro- 
vinces, but especially in Silesia. 

Commerce. — llie commerce is considerable, and, 
daring recent years, has much increased. 

Till 1818, the internal trade of Germany was greatly re- 
stricted by each of its numerous territorial diyisions, exacting 
dues from every yessel that touched its frontier, but tiie forma- 
tion of the ** Zollverein," or Customs* Union, a commercial 
alliance, by which only one charge is now levied, and the pro- 
ceeds divided among the various states which form the lea^e, 
according to their population, has entirely removed this barrier. 

Impobts. — Colonial produce, raw cotton^ sUk, wine, glass, fco. 

Exports. — Manufactured woollen and linen goods, wool, com, 
timber, flax, iron-work, zinc, and amber. 
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Religion, Education, Qovemment, etc. 

Eeligion. — ^The religion may be said to be Protes- 
tant, but there are maiiy Eoman Catholics, and both 
sects are equally admissible to every office in the state. 

Eduoation. — Education is in a highly advanced 
state. 

A school is established by law in every villa^, at which the 
attendance of children is compulsory, from six years of aoe 
''till such time as the clergyman of the parish affirms that tne 
child has acquired all the education prescribed by law for an indi- 
vidual in its station." Higher schools, or gymnasia, are numer- 
ous, and there are universities at Berliriy HciHe, Bonn, JBreslauj 
Konigaherg, Oriefncald, Gottingerij Kidj Marburg, and Munster. 

Government. — ^The government is a constitutional 
hereditary monarchy. 

Both the executive and legislative powers are vested in the 
King, who is assisted in the latter by a representative assembly 
composed of two Chambers — the House of Lords and the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. The assent of the King and that of both 
Houses are required for the enactment of aU laws. 

Abmt. — The number of men on peace footing is 
over 333,000. The number of men on war footing is 
over 968,000. 

Every Prussian subject, with very few exceptions, is enrolled 
as a soloier at the age of twenty-one, and, after thi*ee years of 
uninterrupted military service, is liable to be called upon, for 
offensive warfare, till the age of thirty-six, and, for defensive 
vrarfare within the country, till the age of fifty. 

Navy. — ^The navy is being greatly increased. 
Population. — ^The population is over 25 J millions. 



II— SMALLEE GEEMAN STATES. 

Part First.— PHYSICAL GEOGEAPHY. 

Extent. — ^The united area is 69,609 square miles. 
Phtsical Aspect. — In the north, the country is law 
and level; in the centre, it is hUly, sometimes mounr 
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tainotJUy and abounds with verdant valleys ; the south 
consists of a high plain, or taUe-land, with a mean 
elevation of from 1500 to 2000 feet 

Mountains and Bivers. 

Mountains. — ^The Mountains of Central Germany ; 
the.ETrsT^&ir'^fi, between Saxony and Bohemia; 8chwain^' 
waldy or the Black Forest, in Baden and Wiirtemberg. 

The Erz-gebirge abound in metals, and hence their name, 
which signifies metallic mountains, from the German erz, ore, or 
metal, and gebirge, a chain of monntains. Silver, iron, lead, 
tin, copper, &c., are all abundant 

BiVBRS. — The Ehine from Switzerland flows in a 
northerly direction towards Holland ; the Dan'ube rises 
in Baden, and flows through Bavaria towards Austria ; 
the EWe flows through Ss^ony onward to the Grerman 
Ocean. 

The Bhine is one of the most noted rivers of Europe and by 
far the most important river in Germany. It has a course of 
760 miles and drains an area of about 86,000 sq. m. So cele- 
brated is the beauty of its scenery that thousands of tourists 
from all parts of the world visit it every year. Of its numer- 
ous tributaries, the principal are the Neckar and the Main, 

The Elbe rises at an elevation of 4,400 feet above the sea- 
level and has a course including its windings of about 700 miles. 
The scenery of the Elbe, though not to be comj>ared to the 
Rhine, is generallv pleasing, and in some parts is said to be 
characterized by all the variety of the English Wye. 

Glimate, Soil, Natural Productions, etc. 

Climate. — ^The climate varies with the region. 

In the north the climate is humid and variable. In summer 
the temperature is a^eable, but in winter the cold is very 
severe, and snow and ice prevail for three or four months. In 
the central and southern parts, though generally colder in con- 
sequence of the higher elevation, the sky is not obscured by 
mists, and the prevalent stormy winds of the north are not felt. 

Soil. — ^The soil is productive except in the north, 
where it is very sandy and where are large tracts of 
heath, moor and morass. 
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Vbgbtation. — ^Extensive forests of oak, heech^ and 
ash are in all the mouiitaiii ranges; the jpiris^ dm, 
and poplar in the northern plain. 

Animals. — The wild aniTnals include the lynxy hanv' 
etevy fox, marten, and weasel. 

Minerals. — ^The minerals are yaried and abundant. 

Those most widely difftised are sUver, iron, copper, lead, tin, 
zinc, coal, salt, and alum. Mineral springs — hot, cold, acid« 
and saline — are very nmnerous, and attract crowds of visitors 
in sommer from all parts of Europe. 

Pboplb. — ^The people are almost exclusively of Teu- 
tonic origin. 

The langaage spoken is German, in one or other of its two 
dialects — Sigh German and Low German. The latter prevails 
in the Northern States, but the former is the langaage of in- 
struction, religion, and legislation, and is generally understood 
by all classes. 



Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Principal Towns. 

Northern States. — Free Cities — Ham'burg, on the 
Elbe ; Bre'men^ on the Weser ; Lu'beckj on the Trave. 
In Saxony* — Dres'den, on the Elbe ; Leip'sic, on the 
Elster ; Chem'nitz, on a branch of the Mulde ; Frd'herg^ 
on the Miinzbach, another branch of the Mulde. In 
Mecklenburg — Rostock, on the "Wamow. In Bruns- 
wick — Brunsfwick, on the Ocker. In the Saxe Princi- 
palities — Ch/tha and Wei'mar. 

HamJbfwrg, the largest and most commercial city in Germany, 
has important manufactures, sugar refineries, iron forges, rope 
walks, etc. Breimen, the second commercial city, was the an- 
cient capital of the Hanseatic League, and is a great place of 
embarkation for emigrants to America. Luheck, Siough a com- 
paratively decayed city, has still a considerable transit trade. 
I)re9den, the third largest city in Germany, is famous for its 

* The Kingdom of Saxony must not be confounded with the Ptossiiai 
province of that name (page 12S). 
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royal library, pictare gallery, and extensive mannfactnres of 
cmna and porcelain. Leipsic is the seat of tliree great annual 
fairs, each lasting fourteen days, and the centre of the German 
book trade. Cfiemnitz has extensive woollen, linen, cotton, and 
silk manufactures. Freiberg has a celebrated mining school, 
and a valuable mineralogical museum. Rostock has a consider- 
able export trade in cattle. Brwnsunck, Ghtha, and Weimar are 
all distinguished for their literary and scientific institutions. 

Southern States. — In Bavaria — Mu^nich, on the 
Isar ; Niim'herg or Nu'remberg^ in the basin of the 
Main ; Augs^hurg^ near the Lech ; Matfisbon, on the 
Regen ; Wur/burg, on the Main. In WUrtemberg — 
Stuttgarfy near the Neckar ; Ulm^ on the Danube. In 
Baden — Carlsru'he, near the Rhine ; Mann'keim, at the 
confluence of the Neckar and the Rhine ; Heidelberg, 
on the Neckar; Ba'den-Ba'den^ in the valley of the 
Rhine. In the Reichsland of Alsace-Lorraine — Stras'- 
burg^ on the Rhine ; Metz^ on the Moselle. 

Munich^ next to Madrid, is the most elevated city in Europe. 
It contains numerous magnificent buildings, fine libraries, splen- 
did collection of painting and sculpture, and has extensive 
manufactures of pnilosophical instruments. Numherg, an im- 
portant seat of trade, is famed for toy-making and wooden 
clocks. BcUishon is noted for its jewellery. Stuttgart^ sur- 
rounded by hills clad with vines and orchards, is a great seat of 
the book trade, and has a royal library, containing a collection 
of 12,000 Bibles in sixty-eight languages. Ulm, with one of 
the finest cathedrals in Europe, has a considerable trade. CarU- 
ruhe is a regularly built and elegant city, whose streets diverge 
from the palace like the rays of a fan. Mannheim is a free port 
with a considerable trade. At Heidelberg are the magnificent 
remains of an ancient castle, in the cellars of which is the famous 
** Tun of Heidelberg," said to contain 800 hogsheads. Baden- 
Baden has been noted for its warm mineral springs since the 
time of the Romans. Strcuhurg has a fine Gothic cathedral with 
a spire 466 feet high. Metz, a strong fortress, capitulated to the 
Prussians after a siege of ten weeks, 27th October 1870. 

Places of Historical and General Interest. 

Saxony. — Dresden^ Leipsie, and Bautzen — Battles between 
Napoleon I. and the allied armies of Russia, Prussia, and Austria 
in 1813. At Dresden and Bautzen the French were victorious, 
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but at Leipsic Napoleon was defeated, and entirely lost his power 
in Germany. 

Brunswick.— Near Helmstadt is the Lubheneteine, four hnge 
altars of Thor and Odin, surrounded by a circle of large stones, 
resembling Stonehenge in England. 

Saxe-Weixnar.—J'ena— Battle between the French and the 
Prussians in 1806, by which the Prussian monarchy was tem- 
porarily oYcrthrown. Eisenach, near which is the castle of 
Wartburg, where Luther was concealed under the protection of 
the Elector of Saxony in 1522, and where he translated the New 
Testament - 

Saze-CobuTg^Ootha.— Near Goburg is the castle of Bosenau^ 
where Prince Albert, the late consort of Queen Yictoria, was 
bom, 1819. 

Bavaria. — Augsburg, where the Confession of Faith, drawn 
up by Luther and Melancthon, was presented to the Emperor 
Cnarles Y. in 1530, and where was concluded the peace which 
secured liberty of conscience to the Protestants in 1555. Spire*, 
where, in 1529, the Reformers presented the funous prot^t, in 
consequence of which they were ever afterwards called I^r^otes- 
tants. On the Danube, Blenheim, where the French and Bava- 
rians were defeated by Marlborough and Prince Eugene, 1704. 
Six miles east of Batisbon, on a rock overhanging the Danube^ 
is a splendid marble temple, called the WalhaUa, built on the 
model of the Parthenon at Athens, and designed to contain 
statues and busts of the most distinguished men in Germany. 
Near Munich is Hohenlinden, where, in 1800, the Austrian army 
was defeated by the French under Moreau. 

Bcuien — Gonstance, which ffives name to the Council that 
sat there from 1414 to 1418, and which condemned the tenets of 
Wycliffe, and sentenced John Huss and Jerome of Prague to be 
burned. 

Hesse-Darmstadt. — Mentz, where Guttenbeig— claimed by 
the Germans to be the inventor of printing — ^waa bom in 1440. 
Worms, where Luther appeared before the Diet of the Empire, 
1521. 

Industrial Pursuits. 

Agbioulturb. — ^Agriculture, of late years, has greatly 
improved. 

As in Prussia, three-fourths of the population are engaged in 
the cultivation of the soil. The chief objects of culture are 
rye, barley, fiax, hops, madder, and liquorice. Vine husbuidry 
is a chief occupation in the south, and tobacco, beet-root^ and 
hemp are cultivated in many places. 
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Manufactures. — The manufactures are varied and 
nnmerous in all the principal States. 

The different mannfactiires are not confined to ptfticoUr 
localities as in England, but in almost ail the lai^ towns 
1000^^ linen, coUon, sUk, and iron goods are made. Simony has 
long been famed for its fine cloths, and at Meissen, near Dresden, 
are ezecnted beaatifnl designs in china and poretlawi, which are 
highly valued, and generally known as Dresden china. The 
milling of paper, leather, gUus, and toys are also important 
blanches of industry. 

CoMiCBROB. — ^The commerce is active and increasing. 

The commerce has greatly increased since the formation of 
the Zollverein or Customs' League (page 127). 

Imports.— ifemt^oc^rec? goods from England; wines and 
Jmrndy from France ; hemp, tallow, and leather from Bnssia ; 
tea, coffee, eugar, and other tropical products. 

Exports. — Com, wool, timber, iron, lead, salt, lithographic 
stones (from Bavaria), porcelain, toys, and various kinds of oma- 
mentai goods. 

Religion, Education, QoTemment, etc. 

Bblioion. — ^More than half the population are Pro- 
testants ; the remainder are Eoman Catholics and Jews. 

In the northern and central States, and in Wiirtemberg, the 
Protestants, — divided into Lutherans and Calvinists, — are most 
numerous. In the States of Bavaria, Lichtenstein, and Baden, 
the nuy'ority of the people are Roman Catholics. 

Eduoation. — ^Education is well advanced. 

Facilities are afforded for the liberal education of all classes 
by parochial schools, gymnasia, lyceums, academies, and uni- 
versities ; consequently, in some of the States a larger propor- 
tion of the people have received instruction than in any other 
country in the world, if we, probably, except some portions of 
the United States of America. 

The universities are eleven in number : — Leipsie, in Saxony ; 
JenOf in Saxe- Weimar ; Qiessen, in Hesse-Darmstadt; Munich, 
Wurzbura^ and Erlangen, in Bavaria; Tubingen, in Wiirtem- 
berg ; Heidelberg and Freiburg ^ in Baden ; BosUxk^ in Meek- 
lenburg-Schwerin, and Straeburg, in Alsace. 

Government. — Each State has an independent go- 
vernment, and all forms exist, from pure democrHcy to 
almost absolute despotism. 
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Armt. — The militaiy force is very large. 

Population. — The population, exclusive of Prussia, 
but including the territory annexed in 1871, is about 
16^ millions. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGAEY. 

Pabt First.— physical GEOGRAPHY. 

Situation. — Austria-Hungary is in Central Europe, 
south-west of Russia, and east of Southern Germany 
and Switzerland. 

Extent. — ^The greatest length from east to west is 
850 miles ; the greatest breadth is 490 miles ; area, 
236,311 squai-e miles. 

Austria-HimgaTy comprehends about one-twelfth of the entire 
surface of Europe, and is nearly four times as large as England 
and Wales. If tne Turkish province of Bosnia and Herzegoviiia, 
now occupied and administered by Austria-Hungary, be in- 
cluded, the area is 269,068 sq. m. 

Name. — Austria, from the German Oesterreichj means 
eastern kingdom. 

Austria was the eastern part of the dominions of Charlemagne. 

Boundaries.— iVbr^^, Russia, Prussia, and Saxony ; 
west, Bavaria, Switzerland, and Italy ; south, Italy, Ihe 
Adriatic, Turkey, Servia, and Roumania; east, Rou- 
mania and Russia. 

Physical Aspect. — ^The western part of the country 
is very mountainous; the northern and eastern parts 
abound with fine valleys watered by noble rivers. 

Division into Provinces. 

The Austrian Empire consists of two parts — a Oer- 
man Monarchy, and a Magyar kingdom called the King- 
dom of Hungary. 

Each part is possessed of its own ministers, its own laws, 
and its own j)arliament. Hungary is therefore connected with 
Austria only inasmuch as the Emperor of Austria is also King 
of Hungary, 
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The empire is divided into nineteen provinces, viz. — 

In the German Monarchy. 
Lowes Au'stbia. Cabin'thia. Bohb'mia. 

Upper Ai/stria. Carnio'la. Mora'tia. 

Salz'buro. Coast Lahd, Aubtriae SujsW. 

Tyrol'' and inclnding Gau^oia. 

YoRASL^BEBa. leTTRIA, TRIESTE', BOOKOWI'hA. 

Sttr'ia. GkERiZy &c. Dalma'tia. 

In the Kingdom of Hungary. 
Hun'gary. Sola vo'nia and Croa'tia. Free Town and 

Traebylya^nia. MiuTARY Frontier.* Territory of Fid'mb. 
Lombardy and Venetioj formerly dependent npon Austria, 
have recently been ceded to Italy, and now form important 
divisions of that country. Istria, Trieste, Oartz, &c., formed 
the Kingdom of lUyria of 184'9. 

Natural Divisions of the Land and Water. 

Mountains. — ^The Bhce^tian f or Tyrolesef Alps, in 
the south-west; the Carp</tkian Mountains, between 
Hungary and Galicia ; the Sudefic Mountains, in the 
north of Bohemia. 

From the Hhcetian Alps, which are by far the highest moun- 
tains in Austria, branch off the Nordic Alps^ towards the centre; 
the Car^nic Alps, between the Tyrol and Yenetia; the 
Julian AlpSf in Carniola ; and the Dinai^ic Alpi, in Dalmatia. 
The highest summits are Gross Clockner (the g^reat bell), 
12,951 feet, and Oriler Spitz, 12,833 feet. 

The Carpathians, extending about 900 miles, are in the form 
of a crescent, and vary in width from 100 to 200 miles. 

The Sudetic Mowntains, divided into the Biesen-gebirge and 
the Erz-gebvrge, are remarkable for rubies, amethysts, and other 
precious stones. Connected with this ran^e are the BohmenocUd, 
forming the western boundary of Bohemia, and the Moravian 
Mowntams, between Bohemia and Morayia. 

Islands. — ^There are numerous islands on the coasts 
of Croatia and Dalmatia, but none are of importance. 
. EiYERS. — ^The Danube, from the Black Forest, flows 

• The Military Frontier is a long, narrow tract of land extending from 
the Bnkowine in the east to the shores of the Adriatic in the west It is 
so called ftom the circumstance of a chain of forts heing maintained along 
the whole line, as a protection against the Turks. AUthe inhabitants aiv 
bound to take np arms whenever called npon by the Oovemment 

t Sh<Btija was the ancient name of l>rol. 
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through Austria and Hungary, and after quitting Aus- 
tria, flows south of Roumania, then north and east to 
the Black Sea. Austria is also watered by upper 
portions of the Elbej O'der, Vis'tula^ and Dnie'ster. 

The conrse of the Dannbe is about 1800 miles. Its princiiiai 
tributaries are the Inn, the Draw, and the S(M>e on the right, 
and the March or Mora'va, the Waag and the Theiss, on the 
left. 

Lakes.— ^aZ'aton or PMten SeCj in the west of 
Hungary ; Zirk'nitz in Camiola. 

Lake Balaton coyers an area of 500 square miles. Its waters 
are salt, and have no visible outlet. The waters of Lake Zirknitz 
at times so completely disappear, that in summer the soil is 
cultivated, while in winter the lake abounds with fish. The 
lake known as Neusiedler See in the west of Hungary is now 
drained. 

dixnate, Soil, Natural Productions, &c. 

Climate. — ^The climate is extremely varied. 

In the north it is humid and changeable ; in the plaina it is 
dry and healthy, and in summer the heat is often oppressive. 
In the mountamous districts of the south-west, it is cold, much 
rain falls, and there are glaciers aimilar to those in the more 
western regions of the Alps. 

Soil. — ^There is much variety of soil, but for the 
most part it is fertile, and capable of successful 
cultivation. 

Yeobtation. — ^The vegetation, like the climate and 
soil, is characterised by great diversity. 

Forests cover about a fourth part of the entire surface. The 
vegetable products are so varied, that in Hungary alone are 
found all the plants indigenous to Europe, as well as many 
others that have been brought from other countries. The chief 
trees are — on the mountain ranges the piri^e^ birch, and larch ; 
in the Hungarian and Polish Provinces — ^the oak, elm, and beech. 

Animals. — ^Wild animals are numerous. Of domestic 
animals the horse, cattle, sheep, goats, and smne, are aU 
reared with care. 
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The chief loild animala are the hear, tool/, fox, lynm, and 
chamois among the Alps and Carpathians. The marmot, mar- 
tm, beaver, oUer, toild-boar, stag, &c., in other parts. The 
tagle, vuUwre, and hawk, are among the birds of prey. Fishes, 
indnding the sturgeon and salmon, are plentiful in the lakes and 
rivers, and the leeches of Neusiedler Bee form an important 
article of export for medicinal purposes. 

Minerals. — ^For mineral productionB, Austria sur- 
passes every other country in Europe. 

Almost every mineral, from the precious metals down to the 
most common, is found in abuniuuice. A valuable product, 
called Tuxtive steel, is found in Styria, Garinthia, and Camiola ; 
and at Idria in Camiola Is a mine of quicksilver, said not to be 
surpassed by that of Almaden in Spain. Precious stones, 
including the ruby, eTinerald, jasper, amethyst, topaz, canulian, 
beryl, &c., are widely difiused ; and no fewer than 1500 mineral 
springs have been enumerated. Those in greatest repute are 
Carlsbad, Sedlitz, Tdplitz, and Eger, in Bohemia ; Carlsbrunn, 
in Silesia ; and Baden, in Lower Austria. 

PsoFi^BL — Four distinct races exists — SclavonianSy 
OermanSy Roumans, and Magyars. 

ne Sdavonians form nearly the half of the entire population, 
and are found in Galicia, Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Hungary, 
niyria, Dalmatia, and the Milita^ Frontier. The Oennans 
predominate in Tipper and Lower Austria, Styria, Tyrol, and 
Salzburg. The Houmans inhabit the south part of Ijrol, and 
the maritime districts of Illyria and Dalmatia. The Magyars 
are the dominant race in Hungary and Transylvania. Jews and 
Gypsies are also numerous. 



Part Sboond.— POLITICAL GEOGEAPHY. 

Principal Towns. 

German Monarchy. — ^In Austria Proper — Vienfna 
and Linz, both on the Danube. In Salzburg — Sal^hurg^ 
on the Salza. In Styria — Gratz, on the Mur. In Gar- 
inthia — Kla'genfUrt^ on the Glan. In Camiola, La^* 
hachj near the Save. In Trieste — Trteste", at the head 
of the Adriatic. In Tyrol — Inns'hrucky on the Inn. In 
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Bohemia — Prague, on the Moldau. In Moravia — Brilnn , 
on the Schwarza ; OVmiUz, on the Morava. In Silesia 
— Trop'pau, on the Oppa. In Galicia — Lem'hergy on 
the Peltew ; Gra'coWy on the Vistula ; Bro'dy^ near the 
northern frontier. In Dahnatia — ZaJra, Spalalfro, and 
Bagu'sa, all on the Adriatic. 

VitfivMi^ the capital, is one of the largest and most elegant 
cities on the Continent ; is famed for its university, and is the 
chief seat of the manufactures of the empire. lAinz is a place of 
great trade, very strongly fortified. Sah^ywrg^ famous for its 
salt mines, is distinguished as the birthplace of Mozart the 
eminent composer, in 1766. Qraiz is a commercial town, with 
a university, and a famous museum. Klagenfiirt has an 
important white-lead factory, the largest in Austria. Laylach 
with a good transit trade, has active tanneries, and manufactures 
of porcelain. Trieste is the principal seaport of the empire and 
the chief seat of its foreign commerce. Innsbruck, situated 
in a beautiful valley surrounded by stupendous heights, has a 
university, an important transit trade, and several manufactures. 
PragiLey an ancient. Interesting, and beautifolly situated city, 
with a university founded in 1348, is noted as the birthplace of 
the martyrs John Huss and Jerome of Prs^e, and contains the 
tomb of the celebrated Danish Astronomer '^cho Bi*ahe. Brunn, 
with extensive woollen manufactures, has been called the * 'Leeds'* 
of Austria. Olmtitz is a fortified city, delightfully situated in a 
vallej, with celebrated baths. Troppau is noted for the pro- 
duction of fire-arms. LeTnberg is a large city with a university, 
a cathedral, and strong fortifications. Oracow, the ancient capital 
of Poland, has a magnificent cathedral, which contains the tombs 
of the PoHsh Kings, and here is a tumulus 150 feet high, to the 
memoiy of the Polish patriot Kosciusko, who died in Switzerland 
in 1817. Brody carries on a great trade with Russia and Turkey. 
Zara, SpcUcUrOf and Bagusa, are all strongly fortified seaports, 
carrying on an active trade. Bagusa is noted for frequent 
earthquakes. 

Kingdom op Hungary. — In Hungary— Pcs^A-^w^do, 
and Press^burg, on the Danube; Temesvar^ on the Bega 
Canal. In Transylvania — Klaufsenhurg, on the Szamos; 
Kronfstadt, in the south-east. In Croatia and Sclavonia 
— A^ram, near the Save; Es^zeck^ on the Drave; Peter- 
war^dein, on the Danube. On the Military Frontier— 
Sem'Un, Fivfme is at the head of the Quamero Channel. 
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Pedk and Budok^ on opposite banks of the Dannbe, but con- 
nected by a sospension-DiidA^e erected by an English engineer, 
form together the capital of the Kingdom. The former contains 
a richly endowed university, and the latter the palace of the 
Hungarian Kings. Presaiburg was the capital of Hunsary during 
its period of national independence. Temesvar nas manu- 
factures of leather and an extensive trade. Klatisenburg, a 
walled city, has manufactures of china, earthenware, and paper. 
Kronstadt has an active trade, and is largely engaged in paper 
and other manufactures. Agrarn, a strong miUtary town, is 
the residence of the Ban or Viceroy. EszmJc is the most pros- 
perous trading town in Sclavonia. Peterwardem is so called 
from Peter the Hermit, who here marshalled the first crusade. 
Fiumt is the chief sea-port of Hungaiy. 

Places of Historical and General Interest. 

JjOfwer Austria. — In the vicinity of Vienna, the villages of 
Aapem, JSsslin^, and Wagram — scenes of victories gained by 
the Frcoich dunng the campaigns of the first Napoleon. West- 
ward from Vienna, on the opposite bank of the Danube, is the 
ancient castle of DUrrenstHnf in which Richard I. of England 
was detained as a prisoner on his return from the Holy Land ; 
and where the French were defeated by the Russians and 
Austrians in 1805. 

Camlola. — Addaberg — Magnificent limestone caverns, ex- 
tending several miles underground. 

TTTtiL-^Trmb — Noted for the famous council of ecclesiastics 
held here from 1545 to 1563, to fix the tenets of the Roman 
Catholic religion. 

Bobemia. — Near Eoniggnitz, Sadowa — Battle between the 
Austrians and Prussians, Sa July 1866, which led to the separa- 
tion of Austria hom. Germany. The Austrians were defeated 
with a loss of 16,000 killed and wounded and nearly 23,000 
prisoners. The Prussian loss was only 9,000. From the cir- 
cumstance of a quarter of a million of men being engaged on 
each side, tiiis has justly been called "the greatest battle of 
modem times." Pmgibe, — Peace of 1866, when Venetia and 
part of Lombardy were ceded to Italy. 

Moravia. — Austerlitz, where Napoleon defeated the Aus- 
trians in 1805. 

Industrial Pursuits. 

AoBiouLTTTBB. — ^Agriculture is in a more advanced 
state than during fonner years. 

K 
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Though the system of husbandry is very rude excellent crops 
are raised, the chief objects being toheat, llarley, rye, oats, maize, 
wfUUoea, flax, hemp, hops, and rUs, The mv&^rry and ^ne are 
largely ciutivated in Hunganr, but few of the wines are exported 
except that called " Tokay, which is esteemed for its exo^ent 
quality. 

Manufactures. — ^The manufactures are not exten- 
sive, but as a branch of national industry are every 
jear becoming more important. 

The chief products are woollen, linen, and cotton goods, hard- 
ware, glass, porcelain, paper, tobacco, leather, etc. 

CoHMEBOE. — ^Tbe foreign commerce is comparatively 
small, but considerable inland trade is carried on by 
means of the Danube and other navigable rivers. 

Imports. — Colomal produce, manufactured goods from Bri- 
tain and Germany, raw cotton, woollen, yam, olive oil, cattle, 
hides, etc. 

ExpoBTS. — Com, wine, wool, linen, timber, porcelain, glass, 
gudcksUver, copper, iron, lead, mU, 

Religion, Education, Government, etc. 

Religion. — ^The religion is Roman Catholic, but 
other sects are also tolerated. 

More than two-thirda of the population are Soman Catholics. 
The remaining third is divided between the Greek and Protestant 
Churches and Jews. 

Education. — Among the GermanHspeaking popular 
tion, education is attended to with much more solicitude 
than in the Hungarian provinces. 

Primary schools under the direction of govemment, are es- 
tabli^ed, and no exertion is spared to bring a suitable education 
within tiie reach of all classes. In some provinces a TniniTnTim 
attainment is enforced, by no person being allowed to marry, or 
obtain regular employment under a master unless he is able 
to read, write, ana cast accounts. The provinces in which the 
state of education is lowest, are Croatia and Sdavonia and Dal- 
matia. 

There are eight universities — Vienna, Prague, Pesth, Orotic, 
Cracow, Innsbnick, Lemberg, and Linz, 

Government — The (rovemment is a limited mo- 
narchy. 
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In the Qerman monarchy the legialatiye power Is rested in 
Prvvincial Diets representing the yarious sUtes, and a C&ntral 
Diet, called the Beichgrath or Council of the Empire. The 
Keichsrath consists of two Chambers. The npper Chamber is 
composed of princes, nobles, archbishops, and bishops who are 
of pnncely rank, and of life members named by the Emperor, 
flower Chamber consists of 203 members, elected by l&e 14 
Provincial Diets. The Kingdom of Hnngaiy has a separate con- 
Btitution. 

Army. — The army consists of 272,000 men, exclusive 
of reserve forces. 

Navy. — In 1879 the navy consisted of 61 vessels, 
14 of which were ironclads. 

Population. — ^The population is over 37 J millions. 



PRANCE. 

Part First.— PHYSICAL GEOGEAPHY. 

Situation. — ^France is in the west of Central Europe, 
south-west of Belgium, and north-east of Spain. 

Extent. — ^The area, including the island of Corsica, 
is about 206,350 square miles. 

France, without Corsica, is two and a third times the size of 
Great Britain. 

Name. — ^France means the free country^ and derives 
its name &om the Franka, a powerful German tribe 
who conquered the country towards the end of the fifth 
century. 

Boundaries. — Norths Belgium and the English 
Channel ; westy the Atlantic ; aoidhy the Pyrenees and 
the Mediterranean; east, Italy, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many. 

Physical Aspect. — France has generally a level or 
undulating surface, and its scenery is more distinguished 
for tameness and monotony than for variety or pictu- 
resque beauiy. 
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Coast. — ^The coast-line measures nearly 1500 miles. 

Of the coast, about 860 miles belong to the Mediterranean ; 
the remainder belongs to the Bay of Biscay and the English 
ChanneL 

Division into Provinces and Departments. 

France was formerly divided in 35 provinces^ but at 
the Revolution of 1789 was subdivided into 86 depart" 
mentis to which have since been added 3 departments 
ceded by the King of Sardinia in 1860. 

Alsace and part of Lorraine, two of the provinces, were oeded 
to Germany in 1871. 

The present provinces and their corresponding de- 
partments are : — 

L Belonging to Uie Eiver System ofBdgium and Fnuiia. 
Proyinees. Departments. 

Fbbnch Flan'debs . Nord. 
AanfoiB .... Pas de Calais. 
LoBRAiHi^ .... Mouse, MoseUe, Heurthe, Vosges. 

XL IntheBannoftheSamme. 
Ti&AXDY , . . . Somme. 

III. In the Bonn of the SeiM. 
Noa'icANDT . . . Lower Seine, Eure^ Onie, Calvados, La 

Manche. 
Isle of Fkakob . Aisne, Oise, Seine and Oise, Seine, Seine 

andMame. 
Champagne' . . Ardennes, Mame, Anbe, Upper Hanie. 





lY. In the Basin of the Loire. 


Bkbtaonb' . . 


. nie and Yilaine, Cdtes da Nord, Finis- 




terre, Morbihim, Lower Loire. 


Am'jou . . 


. . Maine and Loire. 


Maine . . 


. Mayenne, Sarthe. 


POITOU' . . 


. Vend^, the Two Sevres, Vienne. 


TouKAmE' . 


. Indre and Loire. 


Ob'leasais . 


Enre and Loir, Loir and Cher, Loiret 


Beb'ki 


Cher, Indre. 


La Makohe . 


Crense. 


Nivee'nais . 


. Nifevre. 


Boukbon'nais 


. Allier. 


Auverone' . . 


. Pay de Ddme, CantaL 
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In ike Basin 9fth$ Cfatwime. 

DoputnieDts. 
( Doidogne, Oiroiid«, Lot, ATeynm, Taoj 
< and Gkronne; Lot and Q«roime» 
( Landes, Gere, Upper Pyieneet. 

Lower Pyrenees. 

Ari^e. 



•Lower Charente, Charente. 
Corrfezc, TJpper Yienne. 



FtorinesB. 
GxrrKKNE' 

Qas'oont . . . 

Bbabn . . . 
Comsat db Foix 
AuNis' . . . 
SAnnt)N6s' . . 
An'gotjmois . . 
Liic'ousiN . . 

y L In ike Basin of ike Saons and Mkone. 

Franohe-Comtb . TJpper Saone, DouIm, Jura. 
Bxtb'ottndy . . . Am, Saone and Loire, Cdte-d'Or, Tonne. 
Lton'nais . . . Rhone, Loire. 

Languedoo' . . . Ard^he, Upper Loire, Loz^re, Gard, 
H^rault, Tarn, Upper Oaronne, Aode. 

Eastern Pyrenees. 

Is^re, Higher Alps, Dr6me. 

Yauclnse. 

Lower Alps, Yar, Months of the Bhone. 



Roxtbsill'ok . . . 
Datt'phinb . . . 

COMTAT d'AvION'oN 

Pboybncb' . . 
Sayot .... 
NiCB Maritune 



Savoy, Upper Saroy. 



G0B8ICA 



YIL 
Cknse. 



[ps. 
Island, 



The Departments are all of nearly eqnal size— abont 2400 
sq. m. — and are generally named from a river, mountain, or 
some other striking natoral feature in each. 



Natural Divisions of the Land and Water. 

Islands. — Li the Mediterranean — Co/dca and Iks 
cCHUrea, La the Bay of Biscay— 0'/«r(w, lU, lU 
(PYeUj Noirmouftisr^ BeUe lale^. At the entrance of 
the English Channel — Uahan^. 

The islands are of little importance. Corsica, though 
politically annexed to France, geographically belongs to Italy. 
It is ver^ mountainous, possesses a good climate, a fine soil, and 
great mineral wealth, but the rudeness of its inhabitants pre- 
vents its natural advantages being turned to much account. 

Cafes. — Cape Qris-Nez^ on the Straits of Dover : 
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Cape Barfleuf^ and Cape La Hogue^ in the Channel ; 
Bee du BaZf on the western extremity. 

Mountains. — The Mountains in France may be 
arranged into seven groups : — The Pyrenees^ between 
France and Spain ; the AlpSy between France and Italy ; 
Mount Jvfra^ between France and Switzerland; C6te 
dOr^ in Borgondy ; the Cevennes^ in the north-east of 
Languedoc ; the Auvergne ^ MountainSf in Auvergne. 

The Pyrenees for the most part belong to Spain, and their 
cohttinating point, Pic Netlum, is in ^t country. Their 
hidiest somnut in France is Mont Perdti^ 10,994 feet. 

The loftiest mountains are the Al^a, whose highest summit, 
Mont JBlanCt is 15,760 feet. With the exception of Mount Elburz 
on the European side of the Caucasus, Mont Blanc is the most 
elevated point in Europe. 

The Mountains of Auvergne are of volcanio origin, and are 
remarkable for the numerous extinct cones and craters which 
they contain. Their highest summit, Puy-de-Saney, in the 
Mont d'Or group, is 6,220 feet. 

EiYEfis. — ^The Bhone, &om Switzerland, falls into the 
Gulf of lions ; the Garonne^, fifom the Pyrenees, unit- 
ing with the Dordogne, from Mont d'O*, forms the 
GirorM, which falls into the Bay of Biscay ; the Loire, 
from the Cevennes feJls into the Bay of Biscay; tbe 
Seine^ from Burgondy, falls into the il^glish Channel 

The Bhons rises at an elevation of nearly 6,000 feet, and \b 
consejiuently one of the most rapid rivers in EurOT>e. Its 
principal tributaries are the So&m, the Iskre^ and the Du/rcmce. 

Tlio Loire drains Central France, and during its course of 650 
miles, receives the Mayenne^ the AUier, the Cfher, and the 
Vtenne, It is navigable to within 90 miles of its source ; and, 
from Angers to Nantes, is considered one of the finest rivers in 
the world. 

The Seine moves with a slow current through a winding 
course of 470 miles, and receives as tributaries the Mame and 
the OiH from the north, and the Tonne from the south. 

Besides these, France is watered by numerous smaller streams, 
and the Hhine, the Moselle, the Meuse, and the Scheldt, which 
discharge their waters into the German Ocean, all have the 
upper part of their courses in this country. 

I Pnmomioe4 O-vtn', 
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Lakbs. — Fiance has no lakes of any importance. 

The l&rgest— 20 s^nare miles in extent— is Oraind Lim$^ nesr 
the estuary of the Loire. Eztensiye lagoofu, or shallow bodies of 
salt water, separated from the sea by narrow strijps of land, 
occur both on the south coast and on the coast of the Bay of 
Biscay, south of the Garonne. 

dimate, Soil, Natural Productions, &c. 

Climatb. — ^The climate is one of the finest in the 
world. 

The climate of France naturally divides itself into four zones, 
which may be distingnished according to the regetable produc- 
tions of each. The north corresponds to the south of England. 
Southward, the temperature increases, the sky is clearer, the 
weather is less variaue, and the vmm, to a Umited extent, is an 
olrject of culture. In Central France, the summers are oppres- 
sively hot, the winters brief and mild ; but violent hailstorms 
are common, and very destructive to the crops. Here the culti- 
vation of the vine is general, and fields of maize begin to appear. 
In the extreme south, maize and the vine are everywhere general, 
and the common fruits are the o/«m, the frntlberry, the orange, 
and the lemon. 

Soil. — ^The soil is generally fertile. 

In the south-west of the country, between the Gironde and 
the Adonr, is a remarkable tract known as the Landea, consist- 
inff of heaths or marshes, lined by sand-hills along the coast, 
ana backed by pine forests towards the interior. Here and 
there are huts composed of sods, with patches of pasture on 
which dieep are reared, the shepherds pursuing their avocation 
on stilts three or four feet high, to facilitate their progress over 
the stagnant marshes and the drifting sands. 

YsaBTATiON. — ^The vegetable productions are varied 
and abundant. 

Forests occupy nearly an eighth of the entire surface. The 
principal trees are the 00^, b^reh, ash, dm, beech, and different 
varieties of the pine. 

Andcals. — Wild auiTnals are numerous in the moun- 
tains and forests. 

Among quadrupeds the black and brown becfr are found in 
the Pyrenees ; the lynx though rare is met with in the high 
Alps ; the ehamaia and wild goat in the mountains of the south 
Wdeast; the wolf in all the forests; the marmot, ermine, and 
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Kamaier in the Vosges ; and the polecat, lodger, weaad, and 
hedgehog eveiywhere. Ampng the birds are the flamingo, Ims- 
taret, hoopoe, gwiU, and some others, rare or not known in Eng- 
land. The rtfUUs inclnde the edtbU frog, the freshwater tor^ 
toiae, the green turUe, some harmless snakoa, and several species 
of vipers. Bees are numerous, and honey is veiy plentifoL 

MiNBRALS. — The most important minerals are irorij 
coaly and acUt 

In the production of iron France ranks next to Britain. 
Goal 18 plentiMly distribated, but the quality is inferior and 
the beds are often inconveniently disposed — at a distance from 
the sea, and never, as in England or Scotland, near the iron 
diatricts. Salt mines of great value are in the neighbourhood of 
the Moselle, and salt is extensively made by the evaporation of 
salt water in the lagoons of the south and south-west. 

The other minerals are copper, lead, silver, anMnumg, sulphur, 
morMtf^ bmlding stone, and slate. 

Pboplb. — ^The French people are partly of Teutonic, 
but chiefly of Celtic origin. 

Nine-tenths of the population are Celtic. Lorraine is occupied 
by Germans, and in the south-western extremity most of the 
people belong to the Basque or ancient Spanish race. 

The language generally spoken is French; the Germans speak 
their own lang^ge ; the Basques speak a dialect peculiar to 
themselves; the Gorsicans speak Italian, and the mhabitants 
of Bretagpie Armoricy a purely Celtic dialect introduced by the 
Britons, who settled there when driven from Britain by the 
Saxons. 



Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Pxdnoipal Towns. 

In the Provinces belonging to the River System 
OF Belgium and Prussia. — LiVfe, near the Lys ; DuW- 
kirkj CataiSy and Boulogne^ all on the coast; Valen- 
ciennes' and CawLhray^ both on the Scheldt ; Ar^ras, 
on the Scarpe ; Nan'cy^ on the Meurthe. 

JAUe, strongly fortified, has extensive linen, cotton, and 
woollen manufactures. Dunkirk has a large export trade. 
Boulogne is frequented by the English as a watering-place. 
Valenciennes and Cambray are noted for lace and fine linen. 
Arras is femous for tapestry. Nancy, one of the most elegant 
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cities in Fnmoe, has extensive manufactures of cloth and em- 
broideTed muslin. 

In the Basin op the Sovx^.^Amien/ and AWe- 
ville, both on the Somme. 

Armens, with a celebrated cathedral, was the birthplace of 
Peter the Hermit, and here was signed the treatj of peace be- 
tween Britain and France in 1802. Abbeville, strongly fortified, 
has numerous manufactures. 

In the Basin of the Seine. — Partis, Rouen!, and 
ElbeuTy all on the Seine ; Dieppe', Ha'vre, Barfleur^, 
and Gher'bourg, all on the coast; Versailles, south- 
west of Paris ; St Quentin', on the Somme ; Rheims, 
on a tributaiy of the Aisne. 

Paris^ the capital of France, is the second largest city in 
Europe. It is unriyalled for the magnificence of its public 
buildmgs, its literary and scientific institutions, its museums, 
libraries, and galleries of art, and, as the centre of fashion and 
refinement, holds the first place among the capitals of Europe. 
Paris, after a siege of 132 days, capitulated to the Prussians, 28th 
January 1 87 1 . E<men, the chief seat of the cotton manufacture, 
has a magnificent cathedral, built by William the Conqueror, 
and a statue to the memory of Joan of Arc, who was burned to 
death here in 1431. ElJbeuf is a principal seat of the woollen 
manufacture. Dieppe, much resorted to for sea-bathing, is a 
favourite landing place of English tourists visiting France. 
Bavre, the port of Paris, has extensive manufactures and a great 
trade. Cherboura is a great naval station and arsenal. Fer- 
8aiUes, noted for its splendid palace, one of the most extensive 
in the world, was the headquarters of the Prussians during the 
siege of Paris, 1870-71. JSt. Quentin has important linen and 
cotton manufactures. Bheinu is noted for its cathedral, which 
is esteemed the most splendid specimen of Gothic architecture in 
existence, and in which for a long period the kings of France 
were crowned. 

In the Basin of the Loire. — Nantes, Tours, and 
Or'leans, all on the Loire ; Rennes, on the Vilaine ; 
Brest, on the north-west coast ; Angers, on the Maine ; 
Chartres, on the Euro. 

Nantes is one of the largest and most commercial cities in the 
west of France, and has important woollen, cotton, and linen 
manufactures. Tours is an important seat of the silk manufac- 
ture. Orleans is a fine old town, with a large transit trade. 
Bennes, the ancient capital of Brittany, is noted for its college 
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and numerous Bchools. Brest is the chief naval station of France 
on the Atlantic. Angers, a mannfeustuTing town, has extensiTe 
slate qnarries in its neighbourhood. Chartres, with a good trade 
in com and wool, has the largest cathedral in France, with a 
spire which, firom whatever side viewed, seems to incline towards 
the spectator. 

In the basin op the Gabonnb. — Bordeaux,^ on the 
(xaroime; Montauban\ on the Tarn; Bay(mne\ near 
the moutii of the Adour ; Pau^^ on a tributary of the 
same river ; RocM forty on the Charente ; Limogti^ on 
the Vienne ; TulU^ on the Corr^ze. 

Bordeaux, the most important sea-port in the west of France, 
is noted for its extensive trade in wine. Montavbariy the strong- 
hold of the Haffuenots, still maintains a college for the edacation 
of the French Protestant clergy. Bayonne is a strong sea-port. 
From this town the bayonet, invented here in 1679, derives its 
name. Pau is much resorted to as a winter residence for in- 
valids. Bochefort is an important naval station, wiUi extensive 
arsenal and dockyards. Jjimoges has extensive manufactures 
of porcelain, doth, and paper. TuUe has a royal manufactory 
of nrearms. 

In the basin op the Sa6nb and Ehone. — Besanffouy 
on the Doubs; Sdliru^, south-west of Besangon; Ly'onSy 
at the junction of the Sadne and Bhone ; St. Etiennef^ 
on an affluent of the Loire ; Qreno'hle, on the Is^ie ; 
Amgnofiy^ on the Rhone ; Marseille^ and Toulon', both 
on the coast; Montpdlierj^ near the coast; Nismes,^ 
north-east from Montpellier ; Toidousef, on the Upper 
Garonne. 

Besangon, one of the strongest military positions in Europe, 
is noted for its trade in watches, of which 60,000 are made here 
annually. Salins has very powerful brine sprin|;s, and the 
largest salt-works in France. Lyons, next to Pans, the most 
commercial city in France, is the ^preat seat of the silk manu- 
facture. St. Etienne is famous for its cutlery and manufactory 
of firearms. OrenoUe has a reputation for gloves, perfumes, and 
liqueurs. Avignon, an ancient city with silk manufactures, 
was the residence of the Popes for seventy years in the four- 
teenth century. Marseilles, founded by a colony of Greeks from 
Asia Minor in 539, is one of the most flourishing cities of France, 

1 Pronoimced Aw-A/. « Pr. Po. 8 pr. JUhmmM. 

* Pr. A^rMyvng. » Pr. Mtrng-p^'U-d. • Pr. N§m. 
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and its foreu^ commerce in wines and frniti extends to all parts 
of the world. ToiUon is the chief nayal station on the sonth 
coast. MontpeUier, on account of its fine dimate, is much re- 
sorted to by invalids. Nismes is the general entrepdt for the 
silks nrodnced in the sonth of France. TouUnue, with Tarions 
mannmctnres, carries on a great trade with Spain. 

In Cobsioa. — AjacfdOy on the west coast; Batttia^ 
on tlie coast towards the north-east. 

Jjaccio has a trade in wine and olive oil, and is distinguished 
as the birthplace of Napoleon Bonaparte, 15th Angost 1769. 
BasUa has a considerable trade in leather, skins, wine, and oiL 

Places of Historical and General Interest. 

French Flanders. — Malpkiquet, where Marlborongh gained 
a victory over the French, 1709. Douay, where the only Eng- 
lish version of the Scriptures received among Roman Catholics, 
and known as the D(may Version^ was first published in 1609. 

Artois — Agincourt, where Henry V. of England defeated a 
^leatly superior French force, 1415. Calais, tiucen after a long 
siege by Edward 111. in 1347, continued in possession of the 
English tiU 1558. 

Lorraina — Verdwn, — stormed and taken by the Prussians 
in 1792. West of Verdun, Varennes, where Louis XVI., his 
queen and two children, were arrested in their flight, 1791. 
LimevUlef where a treaty of peace was signed between the Em- 
peror of Germany and the first Napoleon, 1801. 

Picardy. — Crecy— Victory obtained by Edward III. of Eng- 
land over Philip VI. of France, 1846. Here the Black Prince, 
having slain tine King of Bohemia, assumed that monarch's 
crest — three ostrich feathers, with the motto Ich dien — ^which is 
still borne by the Prince of Wales. Cannon are said to have 
been first used in this battle. St. Quentin — Victory of the 
Spaniards over the French, 1557. 

Normandy. — Caen contains the tomb of William the Con- 
queror. Bayeux, in whose cathedral is preserved a famous piece 
of tapestry, 200 feet long and two feet wide, said to have been 
worked by Matilda, the queen of William the Conqueror, and 
representing the leading events in the conquest of England. 
Avranches, where Henry II. did penance for the murder of 
Thomas k Becket 

Isle of France — St. Cloudy where Heniy III. was assassin- 
ated, 1589. St, Denis, the burial-place of the sovereigns of 
France. In the abbey church lie the remains of 26 kings, 1 9 
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queens, and 83 princes and princesses. FaniainebUaUf when 
Napoleon signed his abdication in 1814* 

Ohampagne. — Trowa^ fiunons in the middle ages for great 
fiurs, at which the weight now called in England Tra^ weight 
was first introdnoed. iSe<2ai»— Here, after a Uoodj battle on the 
preyions day, Napoleon III. sorrendered himself to the King of 
Pmssia, 2d Sept. 1870. 

Bretagne.— ^antef, famous for the " Edict of Nantes," issued 
in favonr of the Protestants by Henry lY. in 1598, and reyoked 
by Lonis XIV. in 1685. 

Poitoo.— Poth'erf— Here John King of France was defeated 
and taken prisoner by Edward the Black Prince, 1356. 

Tooralne. — Amboiae — Here the ciyil wars on acooimt of 
reliflion broke out, and the name of Hngnenots was first giren 
to Vie Calyinists in 1560. 

Orleanala — Orleans — English compelled to raise the siege 
by Joan of Are, thence called the Maid of Orleans, 1489. 

Aiinls. — LaRochdU — Surrendered by the Hngnenoti to 
Louis XIII. in 1628, after being held for nearly threiD quarters 
of a century. 

Lazxffoedoc— 7*ou;ot»«— The Trench, under Marshal Sonlt, 
defeated by the Duke of Wellington, 10th April 1814. Albi, 
from which the persecuted Reformers called Albigenaes receiTed 
their name. 

Provenoe. — ^Near Aries is the Plaifn of La Orau, a sin|;nlar 
stony desert, folly 120 sauare miles in extent, and thickly 
covered with rounded pebbles, some of which are as Urge as a 
man's head, and no place is more entirely destitute of T^getation. 



Indnstrial Pursuits. 

AaaiouLTiTBE. — ^Agriculture is in a backward state. 

Of the entire surface of France about one half is under enlti- 
yation, but owing to the minute subdivision of property oonse- 
auent on the French law of succession, which obuges a &ther to 
diyide his land equally among all his children, the farms are of 
very small extent, the implements used in husbandry are of a 
rude and inferior description, and improvements involving the 
outlay of capital are rarely introduced. The principal objects 
of culture are whf/U and the vine; after which are rye, oats, 
barley, maize, peas, beans, potatoes, flax, hemp, madder, and 
tohoixo. Mulberry trees are extensively planted in the south-east 
for the rearing of the silk-worm, and beet-root, for the mannfiic- 
ture of sugar, has of late yean been extensively introduced. 
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FiSHBBiBB. — ^The fisberies are of little importanoe. 

On thie shores of the English Channel and on the west ooatt 
the herring, mackerel, pilchard, eardine, turbol, aoU, eaudLVfhUing 
aie taken ; the twMiy and anchovy are caught in great numbers 
in the Mediterranean, and salvwn in the nver estnaries. 

Manufaotures. — The manufftctures of France in 
valne and extent are next to those of Great Britain. 

The most important is the eHk mannfacture, whose great seat 
is Lyons and its neighbourhood, where it gives employment to 
about 100,000 persons. The tooolUfn, linen, and ootUm manufac- 
tures are chiefiy confined to the north. Rouen is the " Man- 
chester" of France, and the finest qualities of cloth are made at 
Sedan and Louviers. The manu&oture of shawle has its chief 
seats at Paris, Bheims, and Lyons. The principal seat of the 
iron manufactures is St Etienne, but, owing to the deficiency 
of coal, these are of comparatiTely limited extent A charac- 
teristic branch of French industry, and one in which the French 
are tiiought to excel Bverj other nation, is the making of 
jeweUery, clocks and vxUches, edeniific iavstrumemk, and all 
kinds of ornamental work where beauty of design and artistic 
skfll are specially required. China, porcelain, and leather are 
also important branches of industry, and shipbuilding is carried 
on in many of the seaport towns. 

CoMMEBOB. — ^The foreign commerce is extensive, but 
inferior to that of Great Britain. 

Imports. — Chiefly raw materials for her manufactures and 
tropical produce. 

ExPOBTS. — Manu/actwred articles and the produce of the 
vineyards. 



Religion, Education, Government, etc. 

BxLioioK. — ^The leligion is Soman Catholic, but all 
secte are tolerated. 

Both tho Catholic and Protestant cleigy are endowed by the 
State, but all attempts at proselytism are specially forbidden. 

EouoATiON. — Education is now more generally dif- 
fused than formerly. 

Elementary schools are established in erery commune (or 
parish), and where the population exceeds 6000, there is aJso a 
school for higher instruction. In almost every department is a 
college, under the direction of the TJuiyersity of France. 
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GoYESNiCEMT. — The govenunent is republican. 

Armt and Navy. — ^The army is in a state of re- 
organisation. In 1872 personal military service was 
declared obligatory through the whole country. The 
navy is, next to England, the greatest in the world. 

Population. — ^The population is over 36 millions. 

Foreign Possessions. — In Asia— PondfcA«r'ry, Kari- 
katj YanamC^ Chandemagore^^ Mahi^ and Lower 
Cochm'-Chi'na. In Africa — Alge'ricLy Sen'egal^ and 
some other places on the west coast In the Indian 
Ocean — Bourbcn' or Riun'ton^ and St. Marie\ In 
America — SL Pierref and Miquehn^ near Newfound- 
land ; Mcartiniquef^ Ghiadaloupe', and some other islands 
in the West Indies ; French Gutc^na, in South America. 
In Oceania — New CcUedo'nioj Lotfaity Islands, and the 
Marqtie'sets, 

The following coantries are under the protection of France : 
— Cambodia^ in Asia ; Porto Novo, on the Grold Coast in Africa ; 
TbhiH and dependencies ; Iknnotou Idands, Oambier, Ihvhouai, 
and Vavitouy m Oceania. 



SWITZERLAND. 
Part First.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Situation. — Switzerland is in Central Europe, south 
of Germany and east of France. 

Extent.— The greatest length from east to west is 208 
miles ; the greatest breadth, 156 m. ; area, 15,727 sq. m. 

Switzerland is little more than half the size of Scotland. 

Name. — Switzerland is derived from Schwyz, the 
name of one of its cantons. 

Schwyz was the canton in which the first blow for national 
freedom was struck in the begimiing of the fourteenth centory, 
and hence has been honoured to giye its name to the whole con- 
federation. 

Boundaries. — North, Germany ; west, France ; sotUhj 
Italy ; east, Austria. 
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Physical Aspbot. — Switzerland is the most moun- 
tainous country in Europe, and is distinguished for the 
variety, boldness, and sublimity of its scenery. 

Division into Oantons. 



Switzerland is 


divided into 


twenty-two Cantons : — 


GeneVa. 






Zno. 


Vaitd. 


SOHAFFHAXrSEN. 


Luceene'. 


Nkitchatel'. 


Zu'eich. 




Unteewal'den. 


Fri^btjbq. 


Thueoau'. 




U'bl 


Bbbnb. 


St. Gall. 




Geisgns'. 


SOLEimB'. 


Appenzell'. 




Tess'in. 


Basle. 


Gla^'eus. 

SOHWYZ. 




Val'ath. 



The cantons are of Yerv unequal size, Berne having an area 
of 2561 square miles, while that of Zug is only 85. 

Mountains, Rivers, and LaJces. 

Mountains. — ^The Alps, occupying a large portion of 
the country, and the Ji^ra Mountains^ between Swit- 
zerland and France. 

The Alps m Switzerland are snlxlivided into the Pen'nvM 
Alps, the Heh)if1Aom or Leponftine Alps, the Hha^Han Alps, and 
the Ber^nese Alps, The Pennine Alps are the highest, and in- 
dnde Mont Blanc (in France), 15,760 feet ; JfonU Bosa, 15,200 
feet, and MorU Cervm, 14,770 feet, the three highest mountains in 
Europe. The Lepontine Alps are the most remarkable for mag- 
nificent scenery, and are the most visited of all the Alpine chains. 
Their culnuoating point is MorU Furca, 14,037 feet. The most 
conspicuous snmmits of the Bernese Alps are the Finster-Aar- 
Bom, the Jtmgfrau, and Ze Monch, all from 13,600 to 14,000 
feet Finster'Aar-ffom means dark eagle peaJc; Jimgfrau, the 
virgin, and Le Monch, the monk. 

With respect to the elevation of Alpine summits it is worthy 
of notice, that in the east where the system is broadest, the Alps 
are lowest, and towards the west where the system is narrowest 
the pei^ are most elevated. Among the Alps, as in other 
elevated mountain-ranges, are numerous glaciers or icefields, — 
extensive tracts of frozen snow having the appearance of an 
agitated sea suddenly concealed. These, in summer, sometimes 
become detached from tiieir beds and descend with such violence 
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that not nnfreqnently entire villages are buried beneath them. 
Snowelips or avalafiehea are also frequent 

The Jura Mrnmtaina are all under the line of perpetual snow, 
and are covered with pine forests even to their summits. 

Mountain Passes. —There are several passes among the 
Swiss Alps, but the following are the most celebrated : — 

Through the Pennine Alps— The Pass of the Great St Ber- 
nard^ 8150 feet high, crossed by Napoleon with his ^rmy in 1800 ; 
the Cervin Fcub, about 11,000 feet, the highest in Europe, but 
passable only by mules ; tiie Simplon Pass^ 6592 feet, a work of 
great labour constructed by Napoleon. Through the Helvetian 
Alps— P<EM« of St Gothard 6976 feet, on the summit of which 
is a hospitable convent Throud^ the Rh»tian Alps — Pass of 
£emardin, 6970 feet; SpHigenPaas, 6939 feet Through the 
Bernese Alps — The Gemmi Pass, 7595 feet ; and the Grimsel 
P(M», 7126 feet 

EiVEBS. — ^The Rhine and the Ehone, from Mount St 
Gothard ; the Aar, with its tributaries the Beusa and 
the LMmat, joins the Ehine in Aargau ; the Inn, a tri- 
butary of the Danube ; the Tid'nOy an affluent of the Po. 

The rivers of Switzerland, owing to the rapidity of their cur- 
rents, are of little navigable utility, but are distingiiished for 
their picturesque sceneiy, and the magnificent watemlls which 
are formed in many of their courses. 

Lakes. — ^The Lake of Oene^va, on the Ehone, be- 
tween Switzerland and Savoy ; the Lake of Con'stance^ 
on the Ehine, partly in Germany; the Ldke of Neu- 
ehdteV and the Lake of Bienne', on a tributaiy of the 
Aar ; the Lake of Lucerne^ ^ on the Eeuss ; the Lake of 
Zfufrichy on the Limmat. 

The lakes are very numerous and pre-eminently beautifbL 
The two largest are, the Lake of Geneva, also called Lake Lemon, 
and the Lake of Constance, whose respective areas are 336 and 
290 sq. m. In addition to the above, among the smaller lakes 
are Zug, Thtm, Briena, Sempack, and WaUenstadt, Portions of 
the Italian lakes Maggwre and Lugomo are also in Switzerland. 

Olimate, Soil, Natural Productioxis, eto. 

Climate. — The climate varies according to the greater 
or less elevation of the country. 

In the valleys the heat in summer is often oppressive^ but 
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apon the whole, owing to the general elevation of the coantry, 
the climate is more severe tluui in other countries of similAr 
latitade. 

Soil. — The soil is very various. 

In the north-west and in the valleys it is generally fertile, 
but about one-fourth of the country is useless to man, by its too 
great elevation and the rigour of its climate. 

Vegetation. — Forests clothe many of the mountaiii 
sides, and abundance of timber is produced. 

Animals. — ^The characteristic wild animals are the 
ibex or rock-goat, chamois , and marmot Eagles and 
vultures are numerous, and fish abound in all the lakes. 

Minerals. — ^The chief mineral productions are iron, 
lead, zinc, and copper. 

Salt springs abound, but they are generally neglected. The 
most frequented mineral springs are those of sSiinanach and 
Baden in Aaigau, but there are many oilers throughout the 
coontry. 

People. — The people are partly of Teutonic and 
partly of Celtic origin. 

Those of Teutonic origin generally occupy the northern, 
eastern, and central parts of the country, and speak various 
dialects of the German language. Those of the Greek-Latin 
family are confined to the south and west. French is spoken 
in the west, Italian in the south, and in the Grisons are a people 
speaking a language called the Romansch. 



Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Principal Towns. — Gene^va, at the western extre- 
mity of the Lake of Geneva ; Berne, on the Aar ; BasW 
and Schaffhaij^sen,^ both on the Ehine ; Z/u!rich,, at the 
head of Lake Zurich ; Sb, Oall, neaar the Lake of Con- 
stance ; Fri'burg, on the Sarine ; Lausannef, near Lake 
Greneva; Lucerne', on Lake Lucerne; NeuchMeV^ on 
Lake ^euch^teL 



1 Pronotmced hahl. a Pr. fiffca/-fto!M'-«». 

3 NeucMtel means Net&oa«<Ze. 
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(jhnefoct^ the most importftnt town in Switzerland, and one of 
the oldest in Europe, nas extensive mann&ctiires of watches 
and jewellery. It is also distinguished as a seat of learning, 
and has a college founded by Calvin, who resided and was buried 
here. Berne, the capital, is a pleasant town, with several lite- 
rary institutions and a considerable trade. Bade, a manufac- 
tunng and commercial town, is distinguished as the birthplace 
of Holbein, some of whose celebrated paintings are still preserved 
in the town. Zwrick and St, Gall are both flourishing manu- 
facturing towns. Fribury is noted for its cathedral and for a 
magnificent suspension-bridge, one of the longest and most de- 
vated in Europe. Ixmsanne and Lucerne are celebrated for their 
beautiful scenery. The former has several manufactures, a fine 
cathedral, and numerous educational institutions. NeuMUel is 
a place of great trade, and noted for the manufitctiire of watches. 



Places of Historical and General Interest. 

Friburg.^ifora^, where the Swiss defeated Charles the Bold 
of Burgundy, 1476. 

Berne — Near Lauterbrunnen is the celebrated waterfall of 
Statibbach, 980 feet high, the loftiest in Switzerland. Laupeit, 
where the Austrians were defeated by the Swiss under Riidolf 
of Erlach, 21st June 1339. 

Soldure — Soleure, where Kosciusko the Polish patriot died 
in 1817. His remains were afterwards carried to the cathedral 
of Cracow. 

Scliafniausen.— Near the town of Schaflfhausen are the cele- 
brated Falls of the Bhine, a magnificent cataract, where the 
river, after forming a series of -rapids, bursts over a precipice 
from 80 to 100 feet in height. 

Zuricli — Cappeli where Zuinglius, the Swiss Beformer^ was 
killed in a skirmish with the Papists in 1631. 

Zug. — Morgartm, where, in 1315, was fought the first battle 
for Swiss Independence, in which 1300 Swiss defeated 15,000 
Austrians, and where the Swiss defeated the French in 1798. 

Lucerne. — Sempacky where the Austriaus were defeated in 
1386. In the market-place of the town is a statue of Arnold von 
Winkleried, to whose heroism and self-devotion the victory may 
be ascribed. In 1388, the Swiss again defeated the Austrians 
at NaefeU in Glarus. 

TJri. — Altorf, where William Tell shot the apple off his son's 
head by the order of Gessler, the Austrian tyrant; and in its 
neighbourhood, at Kussnacht, in the oantonof Schwyx, is Telffs 
rhn-nAi where he shot the oppressor. 
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Valai&— In the Pennine Alps is the hospiUhle OcwMml of 
St. Bernard^ whose monks, with their noble breed of dogs, 
devote themselves to the dangerous task of searching for tra- 
vellers lost among the snow. 

Industrial Pursuits. 

Agrioui/tube. — Switzerland is much more a pastoral 
than an agricultural country. 

Dairy work and the rearing of cattle form the chief occupa- 
tion of the Swiss fiEbrmer. The dieese made is especially fiunons 
and is exported to all parts of tiie world. Grain crops are raised 
in the lower plains, bat the prodnce is not sufficient for the oon- 
sumption of the inhabitants. Vineyards are numerous, and 
various choice fruits are cultivated with care. 

Manufaotures. — Manufactures form an important 
branch of Swiss industry. 

The principal are those of silk. Linen, and cotton goods. In 
the western cantons toatdtes and jewellery are also extensively 
manufactured. There 230>000 watches are made every year. 

CoMMEBOB. — ^Notwithstanding natural disadvantages 
arising from inland position, and separation from other 
countries by immense mountain barriers, the commerce 
IB considerable and increasing. 

Imports. — Com, colonial produce, and various maaulactured 
articles, e9q)ecially iron and copper utensils, fine doths, books and 
fumitwre. 

Exports. — Cattle, cheese, butter, UUlow, tirnber, watches, 
miuical bosees, jewelkiry, rUbUxms and sUk stuffs, 

Beligion, Eduoation, Qovemment, etc. 

Eeugion. — The minority of the Swiss are Protes- 
tants, but the Eoman Catholics form a large minority. 

The Roman Catholic religion chiefly prevaUs among the 
mountainous districts of the centre and soutn. The creed of the 
Protestants is Calvinistic, and their form of church government 
is Presbyterian. 

Education. — Education is very widely diffused, but 
is most genend in the Protestant cantons. 

There are three universities— at Basle, Berne and Zurich, 
and at Qeneva is the Protestant College founded by Calvin. 
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GoYBBNMBNT. — ^The govemment is a Federal Re- 
public. 

£adh canton has a separate goYemment of its own, but for 
general secniity they are all nnited into a Confederation regu- 
lated by a Diet which embraces a National Conndl, and a Ck>un- 
cil of the States both consisting of deputies chosen by the 
different cantons. 

Army. — ^There is no standing army, but every Swiss 
is trained as a soldier, and is drilled at stated intervals. 

In 1879 the numher of men capable of hearing arms between 
20 and 45 years of age was about 202,400. 

Population. — ^The population is over 2^ millions. 
The Swiss are a brave, honest, and industrious people, and 
have always been distinguished for their love of independence 
and attacmnent to their native land. 



SPAIN. 

Part First.— PHYSICAL GEOGEAPHT. 

Situation. — Spain occupies a very large portion of 
the south-western peninsula of Europe, which is hence 
commonly called the Spanish peninsula. 

Extent. — The area of Spain, not including the 
islands, is 177,781 square miles. 

Including the Balearic and Canary islands, the total area is 
182,758 square miles, or, one-half larger than Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Name. — Spain is derived from the ancient name, 
Hispania, regarding the origin of which there is much 
uncertainty and difference of opinion. 

BouNDAiuES. — North, the Bay of Biscay and the 
Pyrenees; east, the Mediterranean; south, the Medi- 
terranean, Strait of Gibraltar, and the Atlantic; west^ 
Portugal and the Atlantic. 

Physioal Aspect. — Next to Switzerland, Spain is 
the most mountainous country in Europe. 

The northern part consists of lofty and rugged tnoufUaiau, 
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which rise by a succession of terraces from the shores of the Bay 
of Biscay and the shores of the Atlantic. The interior consists 
of extensive table lands, elevated from 1800 to 2000 feet above 
the level of the sea. In the south and south-east are rich and 
fertile plains, which gradually slope towards the waters of the 
Mediterranean. • 

Coast. — The coast line is estimated at 1800 miles, 
and is almost unbroken, except in tlie north-west. 

Divisions and Provinces, 

Spain formerly consisted of 14 Divisions, which were, 
in 1833, subdivided into 47 Provinces, or, including 
tlie Balearic and Canary Islands, 49 : — 

Divisions. Provinces. 

New Castile', . . Madrid, Cuenga, Guadalaxara, Toledo, 

Ciudad-ReaL 
Old Castile', . . Burgos, Logrono, Santander, Avila, Se- 
govia, Soria, Valladolid, Palenda. 
Gali'cia, .... Corunna, Lugo, Orense, Pontevedra. 
Astu'rias, . . . Oviedo. 
Basque Pbovinces, Guipuzcoa, Biscay or Bilbao, Alava or 

Vittoria. 
Navarre', . . . Pampeluna. 

Teruel, Sara^ossa, Huesca. 
Gerona, Lenda, Barcelona, Tarragona. 
Valencia, Alicante, Castellon-de-la-Plana. 
Murcia, Albacete. 

Huelvas, Seville, Cadiz, Cordova, Jaen. 
Granada, Almeria, Malaga. 
Badajos, Caceres. 
Leon, Salamanca, Zamora, 
Balearic and Canary Islands. 
The provinces are named chiefly from the principal town, 
in each. 

Natural Divisions of the Land and Water. 

Capes. — Cape (ytegal and Cape Finisterref in 
Gralicia; Cape Trafargar, Cape Tarifa, and Cape 

* In the north-west of Catalonia is the little Republic of uliuJorra, undei 
tJte protection of France a^id the Bishop of Urgel in Spaii^ 



Ar'agon, . 
Catalo'nia,* 
Valen'oia, . 
Mur'cia, . . 
Andaltt'sia, . 
Grai^ada, . 
Ebtremadu'ra, 
Le'on, . . . 
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Euro'pa in Andalusia; Cape de Ga!ta in Granada; 
Cape de Pa'los in Murcia ; Gape St. Mar^tin in Valen- 
cia ; Cape de Creux in Catalonia. 

Cape Tarifa is the most southerly point of Europe. 

Islands. — The Balear^ic Islands in* the Mediter- 
tanean ; the Tale o/Le^on south-west of Andalusia; the 
Canary Islands off the western coast of AMca. 

The chief of the Balearic Islands are Mdjor^ca, Minor^ai, 7i/tfa, 
and Formente'ra, They are all fertile, and yield ahnn(^ce of 
com and frait. Salt is manufactured from the lagoons around 
the shores of Ivica (page 19). 

The Coma/ry Islands are all of volcanio formation, very moun- 
tainous, and their coasts are often very precipitous. The chief 
ishmds are Teneriffe and Grand Canofy. 

Mountains. — ^The Pyrenee^j between France and 
Spain ; the Mountains of Astyfrias* extend from the 
P^nees westward to the Atlantic ; the Mountains of 
Castile^ extend from Navarre, south-west towards Por- 
tugal; Sierra de Tole'do in New Castile; Sierra More'na 
between New Castile and Andalusia ; Sierra Neva'da 
in Granada ; Montserraf in Catalonia. 

The highest mountain of Spain is Mulhacen of Sierra Nevada, 
11,678 feet. Pic Netkou (11,168 feet), a summit of MaZadetta, 
is the hijy^hest peak of the Pyrenees. The highest of the Caatilian 
Mountains is Sierra de Qrddos, 10,5{>2 feet. MwUserrat rises 
abruptly in the form of a cone, and is famous for its hermitages. 

Sierra., as applied to ranges of mountains in Spain, means a 
saw. A chain of mountains presents at a distance an appear- 
ance resembling a saw. Sierra Morena means the brown, or 
dark mountains, and are so called from the forests of Kermes 
oak, whose foliage is of a dark brown colour. Sierra Nevada 
means snowy Tnoimtains, Seyend of its peaks are above the line 
of perpetual snow. Pic means a pointed height, 

EiVBRS. — ^Flowing into the Atlantic-j-The Min'hOy in 
Glalicia; the Doufro, in Old Castile and Leon; the 
Tagus and the Ouadiafna, in New Castile and Estrem- 
adura ; the Gfuadalqui7/er, in Andalusia, flowing into 

* The Monntaina of Astorias are also caUed the Mcuntaina qf SanHUmnm, 
and the CantdbrUm MowUairu. 
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the Mediterranean — ^the E'hro^ in Aragon and Catalonia; 
the Xu'car^ in New Castile and Valencia. 

The only riyers of Spain that are at all navigable are the 
Dmuro and the Gwidalquwer^ The Donro is navigaole 90 miles ; 
the Gnadalquiver has a very tedious navigation to Seville, 

The Quadiana traverses several miles of its course imder 
ground, when it again appears and forms two small lakes called 
ih& eyes of Qvadianui, 

Quad, which forms part of the name of several rivers in Spain, 
is a Moorish word denved from the Arabic Wady, signifymg a 
valley, a river. Quadiama^ means ih€ river Anas, Quadai- 
fuiver, the great river, &>c 

Lakes. — ^The lakes are small and unimportant. 

A few shallow lagoons ocour alon^ the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean. The largest are AUntfefra m Yalenda, and the Mar- 
menor in Murcia. Albufera means laJke formed by (he aea, 

CUmate, Soil, Natural Productions, etc. 

Climate. — ^The clinuite yaries exceedingly, according 
to elevation and exposure 

The central table-land is subject to great extremes of heat 
and cold ; while on the coasts the temperature is comparatively 
mild and equable. Rain falls abundantly on the north and 
north-west coasts, but the elevated region is often exposed to 
severe droughts. The east coast, sheltered by the high lands of 
the interior, eigoys an almost perpetual sunshine. 

Son* — ^In the lower regions the soil is fertile ; the 
table-lands are parched and unprodnctive. 

Vegetation. — ^The vegetable products are rich and 
varioua. 

In consequence of the variety of its temperature, the vegetable 
productions of almost every coxmtry in the world may be found 
in Spain. Fruits of most delicious flavour are found in great 
abundance. The principal are the olive, vine, fig, citron, poTne- 
granate, orcmge, and lemon. In the mountainous districts are 
the pine, beech, evergreen oaJe, cork, chesnut, and haael, but forests 
are of very limited extent, the inhabitants having a strong pre- 
judice agamst them. 

1 PronomiMd Ffi'-car. X and J, which are used indifferently in Spanish 
oameB, have the sound of H with a strong aspirate. 
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AiriHAiJB. — Of toild animals, the ibex, beat, foolf, 
boar, and lynx are found in the colder and more 
mountainous regions; the half- wild bull in ^ndala- 
ma; monkeys near Gibraltar. Of domestic animals 
the most important are horaes, mules, asses, sheep, and 
goais. 

The hones, called Barbs, from Barbary, whence they were 
introdnced by the Moors, are distinguished for beEtn^ and 
actiyit^ ; the mules and asses, remarkably snre-footed, are the 
finest in the world. Monkeys are very nimieroiis abont Gihial- 
tar, and are protected by law, as likely to prove yaluable in the 
event of a siege. 

Minerals. — ^Minerals of almost every variety are 
found in great abundance. 

Silver, lead, iron, copper, zinc, tin, antimony, cobalt, quick' 
silver, coal, and salt, all exist, but mining operations are by no 
means active ; in many places they are altogether neglected. 
The quicksilver mine at Almaden is the richest in Europe, and 
at Cardona, near Montserrat, is a hill about 400 feet high, and 
about 8 miles in circumference, which is a solid mass of rock 
salt. Various coloured marbles and building stones are also 
found. 

People. — Four distinct races exist — ^The Spaniards 
proper, the Basques, Moors, and Gitanos or Gypsies, 

The Spaniards are the descendants of the original inhabitants, 
mingled with the various foreign conquerors of the country, and 
constitute about nineteen-twentieths of the entire popidation. 
The Basques, foxmd chiefly in Navarre and the ^tsque pro- 
vinces, are the descendants of the ancient Iberians. They spoik 
a hmguage totally different from the others called the E»quara or 
Basque, which is probably the old language of the countiy. 
The Moors, the remains of the African race, exist in Andalusia. 
The Gypsies probably of Hindu origin) number about 45,000, 
and are foxma in vanous parts. They do not generally lead a 
wandering life as in England, but have fixed habitations and 
various employments, though they still preserve intact the in- 
dividuality and all the peculiarities of their race. One twenty- 
fourth of the population are Basques^ one two-hundredth are 
MoorSn and one two-hundred-and-fiftieth are Gypsies. The 
Jewish race has disappeared since the expulsion of the Jews 
in 1493. 
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Part Sboond.— POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Principal Towns, 

Central Divisions. — In New Castile — Madrid', on 
ihe Manzanaies ; Tole'dOy on the Tagus. In Old Cas- 
tile — Bur^goB^ on a northern tributary of the Douro ; 
Santan'der^ on the Bay of Biscay ; Valladolid', on the 
Pisuerga. 

Madrid, the capital, at an elevatioii of 2200 feet aboye the 
level of the sea, is nearly eight miles in circumference. In the 
modem part of the city the houses are iivell built and lofty, the 
streets straight and well payed, but the city generally has a 
gloomy and yery sombre aspect, and, being much exposed to ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, is very unhealthy. Toledo^ the ancient 
capital, was formerly distinguished for sword-blades, but the 
manu&cture is now carried on to a yery small extent Burgos, 
irregularly built, abounds in churches and conyents, and has a 
ma^ificent cathedral. SajUetnder is a flourishing seaport, with 
proauctiye iron mines in its yicinity. Valladolid, the oirthplace 
of Philip II., was once the capital of the SDanish monarchy, and 
yery flourishing, but is now much decayea. 

Northern Divisions. — In Galicia — Santia^go-de- 
Compostdlay in the interior ; Corun'na and Ferrol\ on 
the north-west coast. In Asturias — Ovie'dOy near the 
centre. In the Basque Provinces — BilbdOy near the 
mouth of the Nervion. In Navarre — Pampelu'na or 
PampLo'na^ on the Arga. 

SwiUiago, formerly a great resort of pilgrims, has an ancient 
cathedral dedicated to St. James, the patron saint of Spain. 
Corunna, the principal station for packets to England ana the 
Spanish colomes, manufactures cigars, linens, hats, etc Ferrol 
is one of the three principal nayal arsenals of the kingdom. 
Oviedo is an ancient town, with a highly ornamented Gothic 
cathedral. Bilbao, a purely commercial town, has a great trade 
in wool. Pampeluna is a principal fortress. 

Eastern Divisions. — ^In Aragon — Saragos^sa^ on the 
Ebro. In Catalonia — Barcelo'na, on the coast ; Re'us, 
south-west from Barcelona; Torto'sa, near the mouth 
of the Ebro. In Valencia — Valen'cia, near the mouth 
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of the Guadalaviar; Orihuela, in the aou^ ; Attcante^ 
on the coast. In Murcia — Mur^cia, on the S^ora; 
Cartage'na, on the south coast. 

Sarago8sa is noted for its tmiversity and its cathedral, in 
which is a sanctuary much resorted to hy pilgrims. Barcdana, 
the second city in tiie kingdom, founded about 200 years B.C., 
has important manufactures and commerce, a fine cathedral, and 
the former palace of the Kings of Aragon. Mms is a manufac- 
turing and commercial town. Tortosa has a majestic Roman 
tomb in its vicinity. VaZeneia is the chief seat of the silk manu- 
facture, and one of the most industrious towns in Spain. Orihuela 
is situated in a fertile valley, called the "Garden of Spain." 
Alicante has extensive trade in wine, fruits, barilla, and other 
native produce. Murcia, beautifully sitnat^ has some manu- 
factures, oil-nulls, and tanneries. CatiageTia, founded by 
Asdrubal the Cartha^enian, has one of the ^nest harbours on the 
Mediterranean, and is the chief naval arsenal of the kingdom. 

Southern Divisions. — In Andalusia — Seville' and 
Gordo' va^ on the Guadalquiyer ; Cad'iz, on the Isle of 
Leon ; JCereSy^ south-west fixan Seville ; Qibral'tar, in 
the south. In Granada — Oran'ada^ in the interior; 
MaJ/aga and Almeri'a, on the south coast. 

Semllej one of the most ancient towns in Europe, is celebrated 
for its cathedral, and contains the largest ci^ and tobacco 
manufactory in Europe, in which are employed about 8000 per- 
sons. Cordova contains a magnificent mosque, erected in the 
time of the Moors, but now used as a Christian church. The 
tanned hide of the goat, named Cordovan leather, is so called 
from this town. Cadiz, a very strong fortress, is the principal 
seat of Spanish commerce, and tiie centre of the trade m sherry 
wine. Xeres gives its name to sherry, which is principally manu- 
factured here. Gfibraltar, deemed an impregnable fortress, has 
been in the possession of the British since 1704. Oranada, 
situated in a plain renowned for its beauty, was the ancient 
capital of the Moorish kings, and is celebrated for its magnificent 
palace, called the Alhambra, considered one of the finest speci- 
mens of Arabian architecture in the world. Malaga and A Imeria 
export wines, raisins, and other fruits. In the plain of Granada 
are collected the cantharides or Spanish fly for exportation. 

Western Divisions. — In Estremadura — Bad'oQOB^ 
and Me/ida, on the Guadiana. In Leon— Leon, on the 
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Bemesga; Scdaman'ca, southward, on the Tormes; 
Zamo'ra^ on the Donro. 

Badajos, a strongly-fortified cibr, has some roanafactnres of 
coarse cloth and soap. Merida^ founded B.a 25, has yarioas 
Roman remains. I^on has trade in linen-weaving, stocking- 
knitting, and glove-making. Salamanca is a very ancient city, 
with a university, once considered among the first in Europe. 
Zamara has manufeustures of leather, hats, and linen. 

On the Islands. — PaVma^ on the south coast of Ma- 
jorca; Port Mahon\ on the east coast of Minorca; San'ta 
Cruz, in Teneriffe; Las PaVmas, in Giand Canary. 

Palma, the capital of the Balearic Isles, has a Gothic cathe- 
dral, an academy of medicine, and a numher of educational in- ' 
Etitutions. Fart Mahon has one of the finest natural harhours 
in Europe. SaTita Orm, the chief sea-port of the Canary Islands, 
has an export trade in cochinoil and wine. 

Places of Historioal cuid Gtoneral Interest. 

New Castile — North-west from Madrid is the JBsctmal, a 
monastery and palace erected by Philip II. in commemoration 
of his victory over the French at St Quentin, 1567. It consists 
of a number of square courts built in the form of a gridiron, and 
is dedicated to St. Lawrence the Martyr, who is said to have 
been roasted to death on an instrument of that kind. Talavera, 
where the French were defeated by the British and Spanish 
armies in 1809. 

Galicia. — Corunna, whence the Spanish Armada set sail in 
1588, and where Sir John Moore fell, after defeating the French, 
16th January 1809. 

Biscay.—^^. Sebastia/n, taken by the British from the French, 
31st August 1813. VittorUi, where "Wellinjjton gained a com- 
plete victory over Joseph Buonaparte and hw amw, and obliged 
the French to make a rapid retreat across the Pyrenees, 21st 
June 1813. 

AraflTcnL — Saragosaa, famous for its gallant defence, against 
the French, 1808-9. 

Andalusia— At the most southerly point of Spain, Tari/a, 
where the Moors exacted a toll upon all vessels entering the 
Mediterranean ; from which circumstance is derived the Eng- 
lish word tariff, meaning a list of dues paid on goods entering a 
foreim port . West of Tarifa, Cape Trafalgar, oflf which Nelson 
was Killed at the moment of a complete victory over the com* 
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bined fleets of France and Spain, 21st October 1805. San Lucar, 
whence Magellan sailed for the first circmnnavigation of the 
globe, 1509. Palos, from which Colmnbus sailed on his first 
voyage of discovery in 1492. 

Estreinadura.—^(Kia;(W— Stormed by "Wellington, 1812. 
Near Placencia is the ConvefrU of St. Just, to which Charles V. 
retired, and where he died 21st September 1558. 

Leon. — ScUmnanca and Ciud&d JRodrigo — Scenes of victories 

gained by "Wellington, 1812. From the latter town "Wellington 
erived his title of Duke of Rodrigo. 

Industrial Pursuits. 

Agriculture. — Agriculture is in an exceedingly 
backward state. 

The chief canses of the low state of agriculture are — Ist, the 
peculiar nature of the tenure by which the land is held — that of 
very strict entail ; 2<f, the difficulty of irrigation, arising from 
the rivers flowing in deep channels ; 8c?, the Mesta, an associa- 
tion of the principal sheep proprietors, consisting of the nobiUty, 
officers of State, and clergy, which has the power of preventing 
any ground once in pasture from being broken up for crops ; 
and ith, the ignorance and indolence of the farmers. The objects 
of culture are com, rice^ the vine, olive, mtdherry, and pepper, 
but more than three-fifths of the surface are devoted to pastur- 
age. The Spanish breed of sheep called merino, once peculiar 
to the peninsula, and much esteemed for the fineness of their 
wool, have now been introduced into most European countries. 

Fisheries. — ^The fi^sheries are considerable. 

The pilchard, tunny, and anchovy are chiefly obtained. 

Manufactures. — ^The nianufia,ctures have long been 
in a declining state. 

The most important at present is that of tvine, carried on at 
Xeres, Mala^ and Alicante. SUk and cotton fabrics are manu- 
factured at Vsdencia ; woollen cloths in Aragon and Catalonia ; 
linen in Galicia, and leather in Galicia, Biscay, and Andalusia. 
In the northern provinces are extensive iron-ivorks. 

Commerce. — The foreign commerce is almost exclu- 
sively confined to France, England, the United States, 
the British Possessions, and Cuba. 

Imports. — Manufactured goods, chiefly from England ; colo- 
nial produce from the "West Indies j dried Jiah from Norway and 
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Sweden. The rules of commerce bein^ opposed to the intro- 
duction of English jproduce, great quantities of goods are brought 
into the country by illicit smugglii^ through Qibraltar, Portu^, 
and other parts. 

Exports. — Wine, brandy, toool, silk, oranges, lemons, raisins, 
nuis, olive oil, quicksilver, lead, cobalt, barUlo, salt, leather. 
Nearly all the best wines and the greater part of the wool and 
barilla are sent to England. 

Religion, Education, Government, etc. 

Keliqion. — ^The established religion is Eoman Ca- 
tholic. 

With the exception of about 60,000 persons, the whole popu- 
lation adhere to the established faith, but the clergy have no 
longer the same influence or power over the minds of the people 
as formerly. All monasteries have been suppressed, and church 
property to the amount of £80,000,000 has been sold for the 
benefit of the nation. Protestant worship is permitted. 

Education. — ^Till within a very recent period, edu- 
cation was very mnchr neglected, and the great mass of 
the people was in a state of extreme ignorance. 

Late enactments, taking the superintendence of education 
out of the hands of the clergy and placing it under the care of 
the government, have produced a racucal change, and there are 
now upwards of a million pupils of both sexes in the public and 
private schools of the country. 

There are eleven universities, but the most flourishing are — 
Valencia, Salamanca, and Valladolid, 

Government. — rThe government is a limited mon- 
archy. 

In February 1873, owing to the unsettled state of the country, 
King Amadeus abdicated tne throne and left Spain. A republic 
was then declared, and this form of government continued till 
31st December 1874, when Alfonso XII. was proclaimed king. 

Army. — The strength of the army, exclusive of re- 
serve forces, is 100,000 men. 

Navy.— The navy, in 1879, consisted of 89 vessels, 
carrying 922 guns. 

Population. — The population, including the Balearic 
and the Canary Islands, is over 16^ millions. 
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Foreign Possessions. — In Africa — Fernan'do Po, in 
the Gulf of Guinea; Ceu'ta, in the north of Africa; 
Island of An'nohon, &c. In the West Indies — Cu'hdi 
hie ofPineSj and Por'to Bieo. In Oceania — the PM- 
ippine Islands^ and the Ladrone^ or Marianne' Islands, 
The Caroline Idanda jiominaUy belong to Spauit bat the 
Spaniards have no settlement on any of them. The population 
or the colonies is given at 6,419,339, most of whom are coloared. 



PORTUGAL. 

Part First.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Situation. — ^Portugal occupies the western portion 
of the Spanish Peninsula. 

Extent. — ^From north to south, 360 nules ; firom east 
to west) 145 miles ; area, 36,510 square miles. 

To the kingdom belong likewise the Awres or WtAiit% 
Idanda and Madeira, the united areas of which are 1032 sq. m. 

Name, — ^Porteigal is derived from Porto, a port, and 
CdlS^ the name of a town in the north-west, beside 
which a port or harbour was constructed. 

This port is believed to be the modem Oporto, to the ooimtiy 
around which the name was first given, and afterwards extended 
to the whole kingdom. 

Boundaries. — North and east, Spain; south and wftrf, 
the Atlantic. 

Physical Aspect. — ^The whole surface is mountain' 
ous, with a gradual slope towards the Atlantic. 

Coast. — The coast line measures 500 miles. 

As in Spain, the coast is almost unbroken, and eonseqneatly 
deficient in good harbours. 

Division into Provinces. 
Portugal is divided into six Provinces : — 

EN'TRR-Dou'KO-B-MlN'flO. Bei'RA. AlEMTe'JO. 

TaAs-os-MoN'TES. Estremadu'ra. Algar've. 
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The proyinces are named chiefly from their sitnatioiL Entre- 
Dowro-e-MiTiho is so called from its being between the Do/Ufro 
and the Mimho ; Tras-oe-MonUs means beyond the Mountains; 
Alemtejo means south of the T^o or Ttigus ; Algarve, from 
Arabic el gharh^ means the west. 

Gapes, iBlands, Mountains, Rivers. 

Capes. — Gape Ro'ca, or Rock of Lisbariy and Cape 
Us^pichel, in Estremadura : Cape St Vin^cerU, on the 
south-west of Algarve. 

The Mock cf Lisbon is the most westerly point of the continent 
(^Europe. 

Islands. — ^The Azores^ 800 miles west of Portugal ; 
the Madei'ra Islands, off the north-west coast of Africa. 

The Azores are all of volcanic formation, hilly, and subject 
to dreadful earthquakes. The principal islands are St. Mi'chael, 
TercH'ra, Pi'co, and Fay'aX. St. Michael is noted for its oranges, 
and Pico for its wine (pajge 19). Madeira is noted for the ^u- 
brity of its dimate, and is much resorted to by invalids. 

Mountains. — Serra dtEstrd'la, in Beira and Estre- 
madura; Serra Monckiquey in the south of Alemtejo 
and the north of Algarve. 

EiVEBS. — ^The only river that is altogether Portu- 
guese is the MovMgOy which flows from Serra d'Estrella 
through Beiia into the Atlantic. The other rivers are 
the MinhOy Douro, Tagus, and Chtadianay aU which 
flow from Spain into the Atlantic. 

Climate, Soil, Natural Productions, etc. 

CuMATB. — ^The climate is mild and salubrious. 

Eain falls abundantly along the western coasts from October 
to March. Snow is never seen in the lowlands of the southern 
provinces, but is common among the mountains of the north. 

Soil. — The soil is light, and particularly favourable 
to the growth of the vine and other fine fruits. 

Vegbtation and Minerals. — The vegetable and 
mineral products correspond to those of the a<yoining 
kingdom. 
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People. — ^The Portugueee are of the same descent 
as the Spaniards. 

Though of the same Imeage, the Portngaese cherish towardB 
the SpaniardB a deep-rooted antipathy, and are ^nerally re- 
gardea as much inferior to their neighbours in morality, industry, 
and social refinement. 



Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Principal Towns. — In Entre-Donro-e-Minho — 
Opor^tOy on the Douro; Bra'ga^ near the centre. In 
Traa-os-Montes — Bragan^zay in the ndrth-east. In Beira 
— Gaim'hra^ on the Mondego ; Almei'da, on the eastern 
frontier. In Estremadura — lAsfhony on the Tagus; 
Setu'bal or St, Ubes, at the mouth of the Sado. In 
Alemtejo-— -Er'ora, in the middle ; EVvas^ on the eastern 
frontier. In Algarve — Lcdgos, Fa'ro, and Tavi'ra^ on 
the south coast. 

OportOf the second city of the kingdom, has manufactures ol 
linen, hats, silk, and pottery, but is chiefly noted for its trade 
in port toiney which aerives its name from this town. Braga 
is noted for various Roman remains. Bragavaa has important 
manufactures of silk and velvet. From John, Duke of Braganza, 
who was raised to the throne in 1640, the present royal fanuly 
is descended. Gomibra, the ancient capital, contains the only 
university in the kingdom. Almeida is a military post of great 
importance. lAjshon^ the capital, is a large but not compact 
city, built on several hiUs. The modem part of the city, built 
after the earthquake of 1766, is regular and well built, but la 
the older parts the streets are narrow, winding, and very filthy. 
SetiLbal exports wine, oranges, and great quantities of salt 
Elvas IB the strongest fortress in the kingdom. Lagos, Faro, 
and Tavira are all engaged in the fisheries. 

Flaoea of Historical and Q^neral Interest. 

Belra. — In the vicinity of Coimbra, Bvsaco, where "Welling- 
ton defeated the French under Massena in 1810. 

Bstremadura. — Near Lisbon is the church and monastery 
of Selem, built by King Emanuel, in 1499, on the spot from 
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which Yasco de Gama sailed for India. The church is used as 
the royal bnrial-place, and in the extinct monastery about 900 
orphan and abandoned children of both sexes are sapported, 
educated, and taught various useftd trades, yimeira, where 
Wellington defeated the French under Marshal Junot in 1808. 
Cinira, where, in the same year, was signed the convention be- 
tween the British and the French, by which the latter were 
allowed to return to France. Torres FedraSy celebrated for the 
lines of defence constructed by Wellington in 1810, by which he 
was enabled successfully to obstruct the approach of the French. 
North of Lisbon is Mafra, where are a ma^iificent royal palace, 
a superb cathedral, and an extensive convent, built in imitation 
of the Escniial, and considered one of the finest buildings in 
Europe. 

Alfifarve — Cape St FmcerU, off which Sir John Jervis (after- 
wards Earl St Yincent) defeated the Spanish fleet in 1797. 

InduBtrial PursuitB. 

AaRicui/ruRH. — ^Agriculture is in a more backward 
state than in any other country of Europe. 

Though, under pro|)er tillage, most abundant crops may be 
produced, husbandry is conducted in such a slovenly manner, 
that the quantity of com raised is not sufficient for the con- 
sumption of the people, ffemp and flax of excellent quality are 
grown, but the chief object of cultivation is the vine, 

Manufaotures. — ^The manufactures are veiy limited. 

The most important is vnne, chi^y carried on in Upper 
Douro, where 8000 Galle^os (natives of Gkdicia in Spain) are 
employed every season in its manufacture. Cotton and woollen 
fabrics are produced, but the articles best made in the kingdom 
are Ivnevia, cambricSf and sewiing thread. Other manu&ctures, 
such as glass, paper, silk, leather, sugar, soap, etc., are all in a 
depressed rather than in a flourishing condition. 

Commerce. — ^The commerce is comparatively insig- 
nificant, and almost exclusively confined to England 
and Brazil. 

Imports. — Manufactured goods of every variety, com, hotter, 
cheese, salted provisions, dried ftsh, metals, timher, horses, 
mules, etc. 

EsTOBTS. — WvM, oranges, lemons, cork, olive oil, salt, wod, 
•nd cattle, but wine constitutes more than two-thirds of the 
value of aU other Portuguese exports. 
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Religion, Education, Gk>vemment, etc. 

Keligion. — ^The religion is Eoman Catholic. 

Other sects are tolerated, but the number of Protestants, who 
are mostly foreigners, does not exceed 500. 

Education. — ^Education is very defective. 

There is only one university, that of Oovmhray attended by 
between 800 and 900 students. 

Govebnhent. — The government is a limited mon- 
archy. 

The legislative power is shared between the sovereign and 
the Ck>rtes, which consists of two Chambers — a House of Peers 
and a Chamber of Deputies. 

Army.— The anny, excluding reserve forces, consists 
of about 35,000 men, with about 8500 in the colonies. 

Navy. — (1879) 42 vessels, of which 24 are steamers. 

Population. — ^The population, exclusive of the 
Azores and Madeira, is nearly 4 millions. 

The population of the Azores and Madeira is about 866»000. 

Foreign Possessions. — In Asia — ffo'a, Damaun% 
and Diuy in Hindostan ; Macafo^ near Canton ; Kam'hing^ 
and parts of T^mor and So^lor^ in Malaysia. In Africa 
— Cape Verde Islands; Settlements in Senegam'bia ; St 
Thomas^ and Princess Islands; Ango'la, Bengtie'la^ 
and Mossam^deSj on the west coast ; Mozamhiquef^ on 
the east coast. 

The population of the colonial possessions of Portugal is esti- 
mated at more than 3^ millions. 



ITALY. 

Part First.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Situation. — Italy forms the central peninsula in the 
south of Europe. 

Extent. — ^The area, not including the islands, is 
114,445 square miles. 
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Kame. — Italy is deriyed from Italic^ the ancient 
name of the country. 

BoTTNDARiES. — Northj the Alps ; west, France and 
the Mediterranean ; south^ the Mediterranean ; east^ the 
Adriatic and Austria. 

Physical Aspect.— The country is generally moun- 
tainous, but in various parts are level or undukUtng 
tracts of considerable extent. 

Coast. — The coast line extends over 2000 miles, but 
it is only in the south the shores are indented to any 
extent. 

Political Divisions. 

Italy is naturally divided into three parts i^Conti- 
nental Italy, Peninsular Italy, and Insular Italy, which 
include the following compartments : — 

Pied'mont. Tus'cant. IVolu. 

Ligu'ria. The IdAB'cHES. Basilica'ta. 

LoM'BABDr. UlC'BRIA. ROME. Cala'bRIA. 

Yene'tia. Abri]/zi and Moli'se. Si'cilt. 

EhIL'iA. CAliFA'NIA. SaBDIH'IA. 

These compartments are divided into 69 provinces, of very 
unequal extent and population. 

The States of the Church, which formed the territorial 
dominion of the Pope, were united to the Kingdom of Italy in 
October 1870. Since that time the Pope has had no temporal • 
power. 

Natural Divisions of the Land and Water. 

Capes. — Cape Spartwen'to, in the south-west ; Cape 
Colon'ne, on the west, and Cape Leu'ca, on the east of 
the entrance to the Gulf of Taranto; Cape Passa^ro, 
the south-east extremity of Sicily. 

* Between Tuscany and the Adriatic is the small Republic of San MarinOt 
which has existed almost 1400 years. The territory is about 21 square miles 
In extent, and the population is estimated at 7800. 
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l6LAin)8. — Sardin'ta, south from Gonica; Si^cHy, 
south-west of Italy ; Erba, off the coast of Tnseany ; 
the Up' art I^nds,* north of Sicily ; the Foa'za IsUsj 
west of Campania ; the Maltese Islaiidsj south of Sicily. 

Sicily, with an area of 10,400 sq. xil, and Sardinia^ with an 
area of 9,167 sq. m., are the two laisest islands in the Mediter- 
ranean. Both are very fertile, and were anciently called the 
(granaries of Borne. 

The Idpari Islands are all of volcanic origin, and indnde 
StirombdU, Lipa/ri, Vulcano, ScUini, etc. 

The Panaa Isles include Ponza, Ischia, and Capri. IstMa is 
a fertile island, abounding with warm springs, mndi frequented 
by Neapolitan tavalids. Capri is beautiful, but very toSkj. 

The Maltese Islands, including Malta, Ghxeo, and ConUno, 
belong to Great Britain. Malta, l£e laigest, was a barren rock, 
but by persevering industry has been rendered a fertile island, 
and produces figs, oranges, and a great deal of cotton. Valetta, 
the capital, is surrounded by fortifications deemed imprespable, 
and its capacious harbour is an important station for the British 
navy. 

Corsica, geographically an Italian island, belongs to France 
(page 143). 

MouNTAiNa — ^There are three mountain systems in 
Italy : — the Alps, separating Italy firom France, Switzer- 
land, and Austria ; the Aj/ ermines, extending through 
the whole length of the peninsula ; the Sar^do-Cor^siean 
Mountains, in the islands of Corsica and Sardinia. 

The Alps in Italy embrace the Maritime Alps-^iasliest sum- 
mit, Mount Fiso — between Hedmont and Kice; ue Cottian 
Alps, separating Piedmont from France ; the Chraian Alps, be- 
tween Piedmont and Savoy ; the Pennine Alps, between Pied- 
mont and Switzerland ; the Bhoetian Alps, between Lombajdy 
and the Tyrol; and the Comic Alps, between Yenetia and 
Austria. Throueh Mont Cenis, between Piedmont and Savoy, 
is a tunnel 7^ miles long, which connects Italy with Fn&ooe. 

The Apennines are much less elevated than the Alps, and 
only a few peaks reach the limit of perpetual congdatioD, though 
many of their summits are covered with snow during several 
months of the year. Their highest summit is Monte Como, In 
the north of Abruzzi, 10,206 feet. 

* The Lipari Islands were formerly called the JB>tia» Island*, tram 
^olu8, one of their kings, who foretold the ooming changMi of the wind Inr 
observing the smoke of the diiferent yolcanoes, and is benoe descrihed hr 
the poets as the " King of the Winds." 
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The lughest of the Saido-Gondcan system is MonU BoUmdo, 
in Corsica, 9,068 feet. 

VoLOANOBB. — Mount Ve9u'viu8j near Naples; MourU 
Efnuy in Sicily; SiromWli, on Stromboli, one of the 
lipari Isl&nds. 

Mount Vesuvius is the only actire Toloano in Continental 
Earope. It is 8,500 feet in height, and, heing an isolated sum- 
mit, nas a yeiy graceful outline. Its first recorded eruption was 
in the year 79, when the cities of Hercnlaneum and Pomneii 
were destroyed, — the former by lara, and the latter by asnes 
ejected from the mountain. 

Etna rises to the height of 10,874 feet, and at its base is 87 
miles in circumference. It has been in action from very remote 
times, and some of its eruptions haye been fearfully destructiye. 
The kst eruption was in 1865. Stromboli (page 20). 

Gulps. — On the west — Ghdfs of Oenfoa, Gae'ta^ 
Nafples, Saler^noy Pdiecu^tro, and St. Eufefmia. On 
the south — €hilf9 of SquUla'ce and T^j^anto, On the 
east — Chilfs of Marifredo'nia and Ven'ice. 

Straits. — Strait of Mem'na^ between Calabria and 
Sicily ; Strait of Bonifafdo^ between Corsica and Sar- 
dinia ; Strodt of Pio.mht'no, between Tuscany and Elba; 
Strait of Otran'tOy between Puglia and Turkey. 

The Strmt of Messina is about 22 miles long, and its breadth 
yaries from 2i to 10 miles. In ancient times, owing to Scylla^ 
a dangerous rock on the Italian side, and the \^irlpool of 
Ghcurybdis on the Sicilian, its nayigation was considered yery 
perilous, but by superior skill on the part of modem navigators 
these terrors haye entirely disappeared. Here is occasionally 
seen the F(Ua Morgana, a curious optical delusion, caused by 
atmospheric refraction, by which distorted and sometimes in- 
Terted pictures of objects on the one side are represented to 
spectators on the other. 

The Strait of Bonifado takes its name from Bonifacio in 
Corsica, an ancient town founded by Boniface, Count of Corsica, 
in 833. 

EiVEBS. — ^The Po and the Adfige, in the north, flow 
east to the Adriatic; the Ar^no, the Ti'her^ and the 
Voltur^no flow into the Mediterranean. 

The riyera of Italy are not much nayi^ted owing to the 
rapidity of their currents, and their liabihty to be suddenly 
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swollen by yiolent rains or the melting of snow among the 
mountains. 

The Po, which is by far the largest river, has a course of 840 
miles. Its tributaries are the Tieino, Adda, Oglio, and Mincio 
on the lefty and the Tanaro, Trebbia, and Sechia on the right. 

The Tiber, notwithstanding its ancient fiime, is little more 
than a large muddy stream. 

Lakes. — On the south slope of the Alps — Oar'da^ 
Maggic're^ Co'mo^ Lugafno^ and Is'eo. In the Apen- 
nines — Feru'gioj BoUe'na^ Cela'no, and Aver^no. 

The scenery of the Italian lakes is unrivalled, but the lakes 
of the Alpine system greatly exceed in size and beauty those of 
the Apennines. 

Olimate, Soil, Natural Productions^ etc. 

Climate. — ^The climate is deliglitfcLL 

In the north, the cold in winter is sometimes severe, but in 
the centre and south an almost perpetual spring exists. During 
the hot season pestilential vapours, callea Maia/ria, prevail in 
the low lands of the centre to such an extent, that whole dis- 
tricts once ^pulous are now uninhabited ; and in the south a 
scorching wind, called the Sirocco, at certain seasons proves very 
distressing both to man and' beast. In the extreme south, tro- 
pical plants come to perfection in the open air. 

Soil. — In the basin of the Po and in the neighbour- 
hood of the volcano the soil is piodnctive : elsewhere 
it cannot be cultivated with much profit. 

Vegetation. — ^The vegetable products are rich and 
varied. 

The vine, olive, orange, fig, and many other fine fruits, flourish 
almost spontaneously. Forests are not extensive, but on the 
mountains are found the oak, beech, pine, and chemiU, the last 
being with the peasantry in some parts a principal article of food. 
The sugar-cane, cotton, and rice grow and ripen in the south. 

Animals. — ^Wild animals are not numerous. 

The lynx and cTutmois are found in the Alps, the tool/ on the 
Apennines, and the ivHd boar in the extreme south. ReptUes 
and various noxious animals, as the scorpion, white ant, etc., are 
frequently met with, and amon^ the birds are the Jioopoe, wall- 
creeper, and several other species not known in Britain. The 
bee and the silkworm are valuable insects. 
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MiNERAiiS. — YariouB minerals exist, but mining is 
carried on to a very limited extent. 

Iron of excielleiit (]^Tiality is fonnd in the island of Elba, but 
Italy is much more distingai^ed for its beautiful marbles than 
its metals. Carrara marue, firom qnairies in the Apennines, ii 
specially prized for statuary pniposes. Sulphur is largely fonnd 
in Sicily, where the sulphur beds cover an area of 2700 sq. m. 

People. — ^The Italians are a mixed race — ^the de- 
scendants of Greeks, Grermans, and other foreigners who 
in the course of time have settled in the country and 
intermingled with the original population. 

The language spoken is different dialects of the Italian, but 
the language of the educated classes in all parts is Tuacan, the 
most refined of all the dialects that prevail. 



Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Principal Towns. 

Continental Italy. — ^In Piedmont — Turin' y on the 
Po; Alessan'dria, on the Tanaro; AsfH, near the Ta- 
naro. In Liguria— Gen'oa, Spez^zia, and ScoH/naj all 
on the coast. In Lombardy — MU'an, on the Olona; 
Bres'cux, east of Milan ; Ber^gamo^ north-east of Milan ; 
Cremo'na, on the Po; Man'tua^ on the Mincio. In 
Venetia — Fen'icc, near the head of the Adriatic ; Pad^ua^ 
'West of Venice ; Vero^na^ on the Adige. 

^ TuriHf distinguished for its university and other literary in- 
stitations, has a royal library, rich collections of works of art, 
and an extensive silk trade. Alessandria^ a strong fortress, has 
two annual fairs, and extensive cloth and linen mannfactores. 
Genoa, the supposed birthplace of Columbus, is a large commer- 
cial city, and distinguished for its manufactures of silks, damasks, 
and velvets. Milan, an ancient and magnificent city, is remark- 
able for its numerous elegant buildings, but chiefly for its 
cathedral of white marble, adorned with 4500 statues, and its 
theatre, wMch is the largest in the world. Brescia, an imnor- 
tant commercial city, is noted for its manufactures of cutlery 
and fire-arms. Bergamo is a fortified town, with a great annuu 
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fair. Cremona was loiig famed for its violins. Mantua, the 
birthplace of Virgil the poet, is a strong fortress. Venice, built 
on a claster of islands, connected by 306 bridges, contains many 
magnificent edifices, and its square of St Mark is one of the 
finest in Europe. Padua, a strongly fortified city, the birth- 
place of Liyy the historian, and Belzoni the traveller, has a 
celebrated university, to which Petrarch bequeathed his valuable 
library. Verona contains namerous remains of Koman grandeur, 
and has extensive silk trade. 

Peninsular Italy. — In Emilia — Par'ma, Piaeen'za, * 
Mod^ena, Bologn'a,^ and Ferra'ra, In Tuscany — Flor^- 
ence and PUsa, on the Amo ; Lua^ca, on the Serchio ; 
Le^horrij on the coast ; Sien'na^ south from Florence. 
In the Marches— CTrfii^'no, near the foot of the Apen- 
nines ; Anco'na^ on the Adriatic. In Umbria — Peru'gia^ 
near the Tiber. In Rome — Rome^ on the Tiber; 
CUmta Vecfchia? on the Mediterranean. In Abruzzi 
and Molise — Chief ti^ near the Pescaro. In Campania — 
Na'ples^ onf the Bay of Naples ; Saler^no, on the Gulf of 
Salerno; Cap'ua, on the Voltnmo. In Puglia— 
Fog'gia^ northward ; Ba'ri and Brindisi^ on the Adri- 
atic. In Basilicata — Paten^za, on the Basente. In 
Calabria— i?6|^^o, on the Strait of Messina. 

Parma, a very ancient town, has a valaable library and 
museum. Modena has a fine ducal palace, a university, a lx>tanio 
garden, and a rich collection of objects in natural history.^ If'lor' 
ence, surrounded by delightful scenery, is celebrated for its col- 
lections of paintings, sculpture, and antiquities, the finest in 
the world, and for its university and numerous scientific and 
literary institutions. Lucca, with various manufactures, has a 
fine cathedral, and a ladies' college founded by the sister of 
Napoleon. In its neighbourhood are the famous baths of Nero. 
Leghorn, one of the pnncipal seaports of the Mediterranean, has 
a coral fishery, and is noted for the manufacture of straw plait, 
which bears its name. Sienna is noted for its marUes. UrUnOy 
the birthplace of Raphael in 1483, was formerly noted for 
painted pottery, called Majolica ware. Ancona is a well-fre- 
quented seaport, with a good harbour. Perugia, an important 
city in ancient times, but now much decayed. Borne stands un- 
rivalled for architectural grandeur, but as a city has a mournful 
and decaved appearance. It contains 364 churches, the most 
fiimous of whicn are St Peter's, the largest and most magnificent 

» Pronouncsd Pe-a-chenTtaa. * Pr. Bo-UmTya. » Pr. CM'-vUa VtVAeia. 
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in the world; tke lateran, where the Popee are eiowned; and 
the Pantheon, dedicated to all the saints. The Vatican, the 
residence of the Popes, adjoinB St Peter's and is a splendid 
palace, containing rara collections of art, books, and manuscripts 
in all langnages. Civita Veechia is a strong seaj^rt, with a 
oonsiderame trade. Naples, beantifaUy situated, is the most 
populous cily in Italy, and the centre of all the learned institu- 
tions of the kingdom. Capuoy a strongly fortified town, situated 
in a fertile district, was considered one of the keys of the 
kingdom of Naples. Fog^ia has immense subterranean com 
magazines, and a great annual fair for com and wocd. Bcai is 
a fortified town, with important manufactures. Brinditij the 
great naval station of the Roman Empire, has again risen into 
importance as a port for the embarkation of travellers going to 
Egypt and the East Beggio is a place of considerable trade. 

Insular Italy. — In Sicily — PaU'/fno^ on the north 
coast ; Messi'noj on the Strait of Messina ; Catc^nioy near 
the foot of Mount Etna ; Marao^la^ on the west coast ; 
S^acusBy on the east coast. In Sardinia — Cagliafri, 
on the south coast ; Sassa^rij in the north-west. 

Palermo, an ancient and very populous city, has an extensive 
trade, and is the seat of a university and numerous learned 
societies. Its terrace of the Marino — fully a mile in length — 
forms a splendid promenade. Messina^ a large and important 
commercial cit^r, has one of the finest harbours in Europe. 
Catania, with silk manufactures, is the third most important city 
in the island, but has suffered severely from earthauakes and lava 
discharged from the volcano. Marsala is noted for its wines. 
Syracuse, the birthplace of the celebrated mathematician Archi- 
medes, was once the chief town of Sicily, but is now a place of 
small importance. Cagliari is a university town, with a fine 
cathedral, and is a place of considerable trade. Sassari is an 
important seaport 

Places of Historical and Qeneral Interest. 

Piedmont — Near Alessandria, Marengo, where Napoleon 
gained a great victory over the Austrians, 14th June 1800. 
Near Turin are the valleys which, In the thirteenth century, 
were the home of the much-persecuted Waldenses, the early 
pioneers of the Reformed religion. 

Lombardy. — Pavia, where Hannibal first conquered the 
Romans, and where Francis I. of France was taken prisoner by 
Charles V. of Germany in 1526. Xorfi— Victory ohtained by 
Napoleon over the Austrians in 1796. Magenta and Sdferino, 
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where the Anstriazis were defeated by the French and Sardinians 
in 1859. 

Venetia. — Near Udine, Campo Formio, where the treaty of 
peace was signed between France and Anstria in 1797. 

BmJlla. — Piacemay the ancient Placeniia, where Hannibal 
gained his second great "victory over the Romans, b.c. 219. 

TuBoany. — On the Amo, PieOf famons for its leaning tower, 
178 feet high, and 13 feet off the perpendicohur. Here also is 
Campo Santo, a famous burying-ground, the earth of which is 
said to have been brought from Jerusalem. North-west from 
Florence is Piatoia^ from which the pistol receiyes its name. 

Campania.— iimaZ/i, where the mariner's compass is thought 
to have been invented in the year 1302. Oaeta, where Cicero 
was assassinated, B.o. 43 ; and where Pope Pius IX. found an 
asylum when he fled from Rome in the disguise of a footman, 
1849. Near Naples is a curious cavern, c^ed the Orotto del 
Oano, in which carbonic acid gas is dischaiged so freely, that 
dogs and other animals of low stature are soon suffocated on 
entering it. 

Sicily. — Palermo — In 1282 the scene of a dreadful massacre, 
known as the " Sicilian Vespers," which originated in a French- 
man's havinff insulted a Sicilian bride who was passing with 
her train, and ended in the extermination — ^without distinction 
of rank, age, or sex — of aU the French resident on the island, 
which at the time amounted to the number of 8000. Near 
Syracuse is a remarkable cavern, known as ZHonysius* Ear, con- 
nected with which is a small chamber above ti^e entrance, in 
which is distinctly heard any whisper, however slight, uttered 
in the interior, and said to have been used by the tyrant for the 
purpose of hearing the remarks made by the prisoners whom he 
there confined. 

Island of Elba — ^Where Napoleon resided after his abdica- 
tion, from May 1814 till February 1815. 

Industrial Pursuits. 

Agriculture. — In continental Italy agriculture is 
carried on with great skill, but on the peninsula and in 
the islands it is very defective. . 

In the north, the naturally fertile soil is well watered by a 
complete system of irrigation, and excellent crops of rice^ maize, 
wheat, oatSy barley, and rye are produced. In Lombardy the 
mulberry is extensively cultivatea* and here is produced the 
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celebrated cheese called Pa/rmesam,. Elsewliere in the kingdom, 
husbandry is so radely conducted, that in several of the pro- 
vinces the com raised is not sufficient for home consumption. 
The olive and vine are objects of careful cultivation, but the 
wines are generally of inferior quality, if we except the LcuhryTna 
Christij a red wine of great excellence, the produce of the vine- 
yards round Vesuvius. 

PiSHERiBS. — ^The fisheries are of considerable value, 
but chiefly pursued by the Neapolitans. 

The anduyoy, tumny, pUchcurd, and mackerel are taken. 

Manufactures. — The chief manufacture is silk, 
which is carried on less or more in all the divisions of 
the kingdom. 

CoMMBROE. — The commerce is considerable, but 
almost entirely confined to four countries — Great Bri- 
tain, France, Austria, and Switzerland. 

Ikpobts. — Colonial proditce, manufactvred cotton, woollen 
and iron goods, com, tobacco, etc. 

ExPOBTS. — Silks, rice, olive oil, fruits, straw plait and Tiata, 
stUphur, pwmice-stone (firom the Lipari islands), skiTis, marble, 
stcUttary, etc. 

Religion, Eduoation, Gk>vemment, eto. 

Beligion. — Almost the entire population is Eoman 
CathoUc. 

Toleration exists in the kingdom of Italy, and now, in the 
Piedmontese valleys, the Waldenses, numbering about 22,000, 
so much the objects of persecution during the middle ages, ei\]oy 
perfect religious freedom. 

Education. — Education has long been defective, and 
although somewhat improved of late years, is still at a 
very low ebb. 

In Piedmont, which is the best-educated province in the 
kingdom, by the census of 1864, out of every 1000 inhabitants, 
573 were found unable either to read or write. In Sicily and 
Sardinia, more than nine-tenths of the population are in the 
same condition. 

Kotwithstanding the low state of education, in no country 
are the fine arts more esteemed or more successfully^ cultivated, 
and no other country has produced men more distinguished in 
literature, philosophy, science, and art 
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Tbereare 22 uniyersities in Italy. The most ancient are — 
BohgikOj Naples, Padua, Rome, Per%tgia, Pisa, Siena^ Pavia, 
Turin, Parma, Floretice, Catania, Oagliari, and €^enoa. 

OoYERNifEMT. — ^The govemment is a limited eonsti- 
tutional monarchy. 

The executive power is vested in the king ; the legiaLstive in 
the king and a parliament, which consists of two chambers — 
the SeTuUo, composed of the royal princes who are of age, and of 
members above forty years old, appointed by the king for life ; 
and the Camera de* Deputatif composed of members elected by 
the citizens. Each of the 69 provinces is governed by a prefect 
appointed by the ministry. The great number of officials em- 
ployed in the admimstration involves the govemment annually 
in great expense. 

Army. — In the kingdom of Italy the number of men 
on peace footing, in 1879, was 189,541, with a reserve 
and militia force numbering nearly 335,870 men. 

Navy. — (1879) 86 vessels, carrying 676 guns. 

Population. — ^The population of Italy, including the 
republic of San Marino, is over 26^ millions. Sicily and 
Sardinia have a united population of nearly 3 millions. 



TUEKEY IN EUBOPE. 

Part First.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Situation. — Turkey occupies a large portion of the 
south-eastern peninsula of Europe. 

Extent. — ^The area is estimated at 140,965 square 
miles. 

Name. — ^The origin of the name is so much involved 
in obscurity, that no etymology can be relied upon as 
absolutely correct. 
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Boundaries. — Norths Austria, Servia, Roumania, 

and Russia ; east, the Black Sea ; souths the 

Archipelago and Greece; we^ Dalmatia and the 
Adriatic. 

Physical Aspect. — The country generally has an 
elevated undulating surface, consisting of hiUs and 
valleys, mountains and table-lands; but in the large 
tract of Roumeiia there are several extensive well- 
watered and beautiful plains. 

Coast. — ^The coast line is supposed to measure 1200 
miles. 

Fonr seas wash the shores of Turkey. The Adriatic bonnds 
200 miles, the Ionian Sea 100, the Archipelago 600, and the 
Black Sea SOO. 

Division into Provinces. 

TuBKEY is divided into five provinces : — 
BouMB^LiAiittclud- Bttloa'sia. Bob'nia, including 

ing Macebo'nia ThesTsalt. Hebzeooyi'na and 

and Thbaob. ALBA'iaA. Tubkish Croa'tia. 

Bulgaria, thongh still tributary to Turkey, is now, by the 
Berlin Ti^aty of 187S, to be self-governed ; Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina, with the exception of the Sandjak of Novi-Bazar, are to be 
occupied and administered by Austria-Hungary ; and JSastem 
BowneHOf though remaining under the authority of the Sultan, 
is to be ruled by a Christian govemor-general, af^pointed for five 
years, with the assent of the Powers. For administratiye pur- 
poses the Turks divide their country into governments, called 
Vilayets, which are subdivided into Sandjaks, Each vilayet is 
governed by an officer called a vizier; each sandjak is under the 
government of a pasha. 

Natural Divisions of the Land and Water. 

Islands. — Can'dia or Crete, south-east of Greece ; 
Lemfnos or StaUme'ne, Im'hros, Samothra'ki, and 
Thas'os, all in the north of the Archipelago. 
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The islands are all mountainous, but very fertile. Candia^ 
the largest, is 150 miles long, but not broad. Near its centre 
is Mount Ida, celebrated for a cavern of great extent and intri- 
cacy, and bearing such a striking resemblance to the &moQs 
labyrinth of Minos described by ^e ancient poets, as to leave 
little doubt of its identity. 

Capes. — Cape Ltngueftaj on the west of Albania; 
Capes Paliu'ri^ Drapa'no, and Mon'te San'to, south-east 
of Macedonia ; Cape Kalag^ria, east of Bulgaria. 

Mountains. — ^The Bcd^kan or HoefmuSy between Bul- 
garia and Roumelia. 

Connected with the Balkan Mountains are the Despoto Dagh 
or Shodope MountainSy which stretch southward through Rou- 
melia, and various chains which stretch westward, uniting with 
the Dinaric Alps, and ramifying througi^Bosnia, Croatia, Herze- 
govina, Monte Negro, and Albania. The highest summits in 
the peninsula are Mount Olympus, in the north of Thessaly; 
Tchar Dagh, in the north-west, and MowiU Athos, in the south 
of Macedonia. Other mountains of note are Ossa and PeUon^ 
(now called respectively Ktssovo and Zagora), in Thessaly, 

Seas and Gulps. — ^The Adrioitfic Sea and lo'nian 
Sea, between Turkey and Italy; the JSge^an Sea or 
ArcliipeVago, south of Eonmelia ; the Sea ofMar^mora, 
between Thrace and Asia Minor ; the Black Sea, east 
of Bulgaria and Eoumelia ; GtUfs of Salomfka, Cassav!- 
dra, Mon'te Sa'n/to, and Conies^sa, all south of Macedonia. 

The Adriatic receives its name from Adria, the great Etrus- 
can emporium, near the mouth of the Po. 

The Sea of Marmora, though salt, is but an inland lake, 
formed by the passage of the waters of the Black Sea^ to the 
Archipels^. It is named from Marmora, one of its islands, 
which is ramous for its marble. Marmjora means marble. 

The Black Sea is somewhat of an oval shape, and covers an 
area of 160,000 sq. m. In the west it is rather shallow, but in 
the centre and eastern parts it is so deep, that a line of 160 
fathoms does not reach the bottom. It has no tides, but there 
are strong and regular currents flowing from all points to the 
Bosporus. From the large quantity of fresh water flowing into 
the Black Sea — one-third of all the running water in Europe — 
its waters are comparatively fresh, and this, in connection with 
the climate, causes it to be occasionally frozen over in its 
northern parts. 
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Straits. — Strait of Otran'tOy joining the Ionian Sea 
and the Adriatic ; Strait of the Dardanelles^ or HeT- 
lespont, between the Archipelago and the Sea of Mar- 
mora; Strait of Gonstantiru/jple or the Bo^'porua, be- 
tween the Sea of Marmora and the Black Sea. 

See Straits under Europe (page 22). 

Rivers.— The Dan'ube separates Roumania from 
Bulgaria, and falls into the Black Sea ; the Maritza, 
the Strym'on^ and the Var'dar flow through Roumelia 
into the Archipelago; the SaUm'hria flows through 
Thessaly into the Gulf of Salonika. 

The Danube is the only river in Turkey which is 
navigable during the whole year. Its principal tributaries 
are the Save (with its a£Q[uent the Drina)^ Morava, and 
Isker on the right, and the AltUa, Sereth, and PnUh on 
the left. 

Lakes. — Sci/tari and Och^riday in Albania. 

Climate, Soil, Natural Productions, &c. 

Climate. — ^The climate is considerably colder than 
that of the same latitudes in Italy or Spain. 

Soil. — ^The soil is naturally fertile, but being badly 
cultivated, is less productive than it would be under 
proper tillage. 

Vegetation. — ^Forests of oaJc, elm, heech, lime, and 
pine are extensive in the northern highlands ; the syca- 
morey plane, carob, maple, walnut, and cTiesnut are the 
common trees in the south. 

In the extreme south, fruit trees, as the apple, pear, cherry, 
apricot, etc., which with us require careful cultivation, grow 
spontaneously, and oranges, lemons, citrons, figs, and pomegra- 
nates are all produced in great perfection. 

Animals. — In the forests are found the hear, wolf, 
wUd hoar, jackal, and various species of deer. 

The Tiorses of Thessaly have lon^ been celebrated for their 
symmetry and strength, and considerable numbers are still 
reared for export. 
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Minerals. — ^The minerals are not iiiip<»tant. 

Iron, copper, marble, salt, and ahim are found, bat no exer- 
tion ifl made to torn the mineral treasures of the country to good 
account. Small quantities of gold are obtained by the gypsies 
in the riyers of Wallachia. 

People. — Three great races exist — Turks, Sdavo- 
nians, and Greek-Latins. 

The Ttt/rJea, who are the ruling race, are dispersed more or 
leas over the whole country, but, comparatively, they are few in 
number. The Selavonians are found chiefly in Bosnia and 
Bul^ria. The Oreek-Zatins are numerous in the south. 
Besides these there are many Armenians and Jews, and 
there are more gypsies in Turkey than in any other country 
of Europe. 



Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Principal Towns. 

Proyinoes south of the Balkan. — ^In BoumeHa— 
Constantino'ple, on the Strait of Constantinople ; Adri- 
ceno'pUf on the Maritza ; Scdoni'ha, at the head of its 
gulf In Thessaly — YefnfirSk^r, on tbe Salembria. 
In Albania — Scu^tari, on Lake Scutazi; Janina^ to- 
wards the sonth-east. 

> Constantinople, called by the Turks Stamhoul, is the capital 
of tiie Turkish empire. The city is built on seven hills, and, witii 
its numerous gilded domes and minarets, has a most imposing 
appearance at a distance, but within, is miserable and filthy in 
the extreme. The houses being chiefly of wood, conflagrations are 
yery frequent. AdriarvopU, tne former capital, and the second 
city in point of population, manufactures silks, woollens, and 
cottons, and has extensive dye-works. Salonika (anc. JTiessa- 
loniea), an important seaport, manufactures excellent carpets, 
and is one of the cleanest towns in Turkey. YenirShehr (anc. 
Larissa), is a dirty town, surrounded by extensive groves of 
oranges, lemons, citrons, etc. Scutari, situated in a fertile dis- 
trict, has an extensive inland trade. Janina was an important 
commercial town till 1820, when it was reduced to ashes by Ali 
Puha. Though since rebuilt, its commerce has not returned. 
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Provinces north op the Balkan. — In Bosnia — 
Bos'na'Serai\ on the Bosna. In Bulgaria^SopAra, on 
the Isker; Shum'la, eastward; Rustchuk", on the Danube. 

Bosna-Serai manufactures fire-arms, iron and copper goods, 
and various kinds of leather. Sophia has hot springs and 
baths, which are highly esteemed. Shumla has flourishing 
mani^ctures of tin and copper wares, silk coods, and leather, 
Rustchuk has numerous mosques and a considerable trade. 

Places of Historical and General Interest. 

Roumelia. — In Macedonia — Philippic where Brutus and 
Cassius were defeated by Octavius Ceesar and Mark Antony, B.C. 
42, and distinguished as being the first city in Europe in which 
the gospel was preached. Vodena (anc. Edessa), wnere Philip 
of 2^^on was murdered by Pausanias, b.o. 836. In the ex- 
treme south. Mount Athoa — called also Monte SarUo and HagioH 
Oros, both signifying holy mountain — ^noted for the numerous 
Greek monasteries and chapels scattered round its sides. In the 
monasteries are 8000 monks, who devote themselves to horti- 
culture and farm labour, but their chief revenue consists of the 
offerings of Russian and Greek pilgrims who periodically visit 
the sacred places on the mount Fairs for the sale of their gar- 
den and farm produce are held weekly, but no females are 
allowed to attend. In Thrace — Gallipoliy the first European 
town taken by the Turks on their coming from Asia in 1854. 

Thessaly. — The Vale of Tempe, from which Alexander re- 
ceived his favourite steed Bucephalus, is still renowned for its 
fine horses, great fertility, and enchanting scenery. 

Albania. — Between the south of Albania and northern Greece 
the Oulf of Arta, at the entrance of which was fought the great 
naval battle of Actium, between Augustus and Mark Antony, 
which made the former the master of the Roman world, b.o. 29. 

Bulgaria. — Silistria, besieged by the Russians in 1854, but 
after heavy loss they were compelled to raise the siege, and were 
driven across the Danube. Vdi-na, where the Hungarians were 
defeated by the Turks in 1444, and where the Anglo-French 
army embarked on their way to the Crimea in 1854. Plevna, 
the capture of which by the Russians in December 1877, during 
the Russo-Turkish war, decided the campaign against the Turks. 

Industrial Pursuits. 

Agbtcultuke. — Agriculture is sadly neglected. 

The chief objects of culture are maize in the south ; rice, 
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cotton, barley, and rye in the centre ; and wTiecU, barley, and 
millet in the nortii. 

Manufactures. — The principal manufactures are 
silks, cottons, carpets, leather, Sind fire-arms. 

Commerce.— The commerce is considerable, but chiefly 
in the hands of the English and other foreign nations. 

Imports. — Colonial prodtuse and all kinds of manufactured 
goods. 

Exports.— Cotton, wool, earn, fruits, carpets, rhubarb, toibacco, 
opium, olive oU, horses, cattle, etc. 

Beligion, Bduoation, Government, eto. 

Religion. — The religion of the Turks is Mahometan, 
but the great majority of the population are Christians, 
belonging chiefly to the Greek Church. 

The number of Mahometans is about 4^ millions. All who 
are not Mahometans are called by the Turks rayahs or infidels, 
and pay a poll-tax, from which the Mussulmans are exempt. 
Within the last few years toleration has been proclaimed 
throughout the whole empire, Bibles have been circulated, 
and the gospel is now preached in many places. 

Education. — Education is defective, but considerable 
improvement has been made of late years. 

Schools and colleges have been established for elementary and 
higher instruction, which is given gratuitously, and by law every 
child must attend school on attaining the age of six years. 

Government. — The Government is an absolute here- 
ditary monarchy. 

The will of the Sultan is absolute only in so far as it is not 
In opposition to the Koran. In the government the Sultan is 
assisted by a council called the Divan, 43omposed of eleven minis- 
ters or officers of State, at the head of whom are the Grand 
Vizier, who is chief of the temporal government, and the Grand 
Mufti or Sheik-ul- Islam, who is chiei or head of the church. 

Army. — The regular army consists of 168,000 men, 
but there are many irregular troops and auxiliaries. 

Navy.— (1879) 78 vessels, manned by 20,000 sailors 
and 3000 marines. 

Population. — ^The population is nearly 9 millions. 
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EOUMANIA, SERVIA, and MONTENEGRO. 

Romnania, Servia, and Montenegro, formerly tributary to 
Turkey, are now independent principalities. In all of them 
agriculture, though in a very backward state, is the preyaUine 
industry. Christianity according to the rites of tne Greek 
Church is the religion professed, but no citizen is politically 
disqualified, whatever his religious belief may be. The rukr 
of each state is aided in the government by responsible minis- 
ters and representatives chosen from the people. Roumania has 
an area of 49,463 square miles ; Servia of 18,816 square miles ; 
and Monteneigro of 2898 sq. m. The respective capitals are 
Bn'ckarest^ on the Dimbowitza ; Belgrade at the confluence of 
the Danube and the Save ; and Cetignet which is a mere village. 



GEEECE. 

Part Fibst.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Situation. — Greece occupies the southern portion of 
the south-east peninsula of Europe. 

Extent. — The greatest length from north to south 
is 200. miles; the greatest breadth, 160 miles; area, 
including the Ionian and other islands, 20,148 sq. m. 

Namk — Greece, from Grcecia, the ancient name of 
the country, is supposed to be derived from Grcecus, a 
prince of Thessaly. 

Boundaries. — North, Turkey; west and south, the 
Mediterranean ; east, the Archipelago. 

Physical Aspect. — The surface is decidedly moun- 
tainous, but among the hills are several fine valleys and 
basin-shaped plains, which, in connection with bold 
headlands and numerous inlets, give the country a pre- 
eminently beautiful appearance. 

Coast. — ^The coast line is estimated at nearly 2000 
miles. 

Considering its extent of surface, Greece has a larger propor- 
tion of sea-coast than any other country in Europe — a circum- 
stance which leads the modem Greeks, as well as the ancients, 
to engage themselves much with maritime affairs. 
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Politioal Divisions. 

Greece is naturallj divided into tliree portions— 
HeVlas, or Continental Greece ; the More^i^ or Penin- 
snlar Greece ; and the Islands. 

Greece is politically divided into thirteen Nomes or 
Oovemments :-— 

XHTialoM. Nomes or Governmeiitfl. 

IIbllas, .... Attica and Boeotia, Phthiotis and Fhocu, 

Acamania and ^tolia. 
MoBEA, .... Argnlis and Corinth, Acbaia and Elis, 

Messenia, Laconia, Arcadia. 
This Iblavds, . . Euboea or Negropont, Cjclades, Coifo, 

Cephalonia, £uite. 

The Ionian Islands, formerly under the protection of Gnat 
Britain, bat annexed to Greece in 1864, are Cor^fu^ Cephcdo'rua, 
Zan'te, San'ta Mau'ra^ Ith'aea, Cer'igo, and Pako. 

Natural Divisions of the Land and Water. 

Capes. — Cape Colon^na, south of Hellas ; C(q>e Ma- 
tapan% Cape MaVea or St. An'gelo^ and Cape Oatlo^ 
south of the Morea. 

Cape Colonna (anc. Sunium) is so called from the colnmns of 
the splendid temple of Minerva which still exist on its snmmit, 
800 feet above the sea. 

Islands. — ^The lo'nian Islands^ along the west coast; 
Neg'ropont or Euhtx^a^ east of Hellas ; the Cycflades, 
off the east coast ; the Spor'ades, " scattered " through- 
out the Archipelago. 

Negropont is a narrow island about 115 miles long, and so 
near the mainland at one part as to be connected to it by a bridge. 

The Cydades are so called from being ranged in a kind of 
eirde round Paros as a centre. The principal of the gronp are 
Anfdros, Ti'nos, Ze'a, Mico'ni^ S^ra, Nax'os, Par'os, Mi'lo, 
8antori'nij etc. 

The principal of the Sporades are Shi/roSj EgVna, Hydra^ 
Spes^zia^ etc. Sporades means scattered abroad. 

Mountains. — In Northern Greece — Mount Guio'na^ 
Mount Pamas'sua^ and Mount HeVicon. In the Morea 
— Mount Tay'getus or St. Eli'as. 
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None of the mountains of Greece reach the line of perpetual 
snow. Mount Ghiiona, the hiehest, is 8,240 feet Mount Far- 
TiassuSf the fabled seat of Apollo and the Muses, now called L^- 
kura, is 8,068 feet. Mount Taygetus is also called, from ita 
shape, Pentadactylon, which means five-fingered. 

Gulfs and Straits. — On the east, connected with 
the Archipelago — Channels of Talan'ti and Neg'ropont^ 
between Hellas and Euboea ; Oulfg ofEgi'na and Nau'- 
plia, east of the Morea. On the west, connected with 
the Ionian Sea — Gulfs of Ar'ta^ Patras\ Lepan'to or 
Cor^inthj Arcadia^ Ko'ron^ and Laco'nia. 

Rivers. — ^The Aspropotfamo^ in Hellas ; the Rou'fia 
or AVpheuSj the Pamisus, and the Euro^tas, in the Morea. 

The rivers are unimportant, and being nearly dried up in 
summer, none of them are navigable. 

Climate, Soil, Natural Produotions, etc. 

Climate. — The climate is warm and delightful. 

Some of the inland valleys and marshy tracts are unhealthy 
in consequence of offensive and noxious mcHaria^ which prevail 
during the summer and autumn months. 

Soil. — The soil is in some parts thin, but is gener- 
ally fertile. 

Vbgbtation. — ^All the vegetation of Southern Europe 
thrives luxuriantly. 

Animals. — ^The animals resemble those of Turkey. 

Bees are very numerous, especially in Attica, where on Mount 
Hymettus, as in ancient times, they are still reared with great 
care, and the honey produced is much esteemed for its excellent 
quaUty. 

Minerals. — ^Most of the principal metals exist, -but 
few of them are worked. 

Beautiful white marble is obtained from the island of Paros. 
Iron is abundant in EuboBa, and coal is found both in Euboea 
and the Morea. 

People. — The Greeks are a mixed race — the offspring 
of the ancient Greeks intermingled with Sclavonic, Teu- 
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tonic, and other nations, but a very large proportion of 
the inhabitants are Albanians. 

The language spoken is BomaiCf which bears a close resem- 
blance to that of ancient Greece. 



Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Principal Towns. 
Hellas or Northern Greece. — Ath'ens, near the 
Gulf of Egina ; Thebes or Thi'va, north-west of Athens ; 
Livadi^ay north-west of Thebes ; Lepan'to^ on the Gulf 
of Lepanto ; Missolon'ghiy west of Lepanto. 

Athens, fonnded b.c. 1556, and one of the most celebrated 
cities in the world, is chiefly noted for its antiquities, among 
which are some of the finest specimens of ancient sculpture and 
architecture in the world. Of these the principal are the Acropolis, 
surmounted by the Parthenon or Temple of Minerva ; the Temple 
of Theseus ; tne Tower of the "Winds ; the columns of the Temple 
of Jupiter Olympus, etc. Thebes, another very ancient city, was 
a place of great distinction, but is now a poor village where 
scarcely a relic of its former greatness can be seen. Livadia is 
a town of no importance, but is distinguished as having in its 
neighbourhood tne fountains of Lethe and Mnemosyne and the 
cave of Trophonius, the seat of one of the most famous oracles of 
ancient Greece. Missolonghi, where Lord Byron died in 1824, 
acquired distinction during the war of independence. 

MoREA or Peninsular Greeck — Nauplia or Nap*- 
oli-di'Roma'ma, near the head of the Gulf Xauplia ; 
Corinth, on the Isthmus of Corinth ; Patras'y on the 
Gulf of Patras; Tripolit'za, south-west of Aigosj Area'- 
dlay on the west coast; Mie'tra, near the Eurotas. 

NuupUa, strongly fortified, is laid out after the style of a 
town in western Europe. Argos, an ancient city, and once very 
famous, is now almost in ruins. Corinth, a distmguished city of 
antiquity, to which Paul addressed two of his epistles, is now a 
poor viliajze. Patras has a considerable trade. Tripolitza was 
the capital of the Morea, under the rule of the Turks, and is still 
a place of some importance. Arcadia is a fortified seaport with 
a good trade. Mistra (anc. Sparta) has been partially rebuilt 
on the site of the ancient city. 
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Insular Greece. — Syfra or Hermop'olis, in the 
Island of Syra; Ug'ripo, in !Negropontj Hijdra and 
Spes^zia^ on islands of the same names. 

Syra^ Egripo, Hydra, and Speseeia are all important towns, 
and places of considerable trade. 

Places of Historical cuid General Interest. 

Hellaa — Near Athens, Mar's ffUl, from which the Apostle 
Paul addressed the Athenians, and where stood the Areopagus, 
the highest judicial tribunal of ancient Athens. In the north- 
east, between Mount (Eta and the sea, the Pass of Thermopylce^ 
where Leonidas and his 800 Spartans fell in opposing the rer- 
sians under Xerxes, B.c. 480. Twenty-five miles north-east of 
Athens, the Plain of Marathon^ and about the same distance 
north-west of it, Plaiasa — scenes of victories obtained by the 
Greeks over the Persians ; the former B.o. 490, the latter b.c. 479. 
LivadiOj where Philip of Macedon gained a victory over the 
Athenians and their allies, B.C. 338, and where the army of 
Mithridates was defeated by Sylla, B.c. 86. Near the Bay of 
Salona, Castri (anc. Delphi), where stood the celebrated Temple 
of Apollo, famous for its oracle, much consulted by the ancient 
GreeKS. 

Morea — In the south-west, Navarino, where the Athenians 
totally defeated the Spartan fleet, B.C. 425, and where the com- 
bined British, French, and Russian sqnadJrons obtained a com- 
plete victory over the Turks and Egyptians in 1827. On the 
Roufia, Olympia, from which the Olympic games, celebrated 
here from very early times, received their name. 

IslandB.— In the Gulf of Egina, Salamis, off which the 
Athenians under Themistocles destroyed the fleet of Xerxes, 
B.C. 480. One of the Cyclades, Antiparos, where is a remark- 
able grotto, consisting of various large connected chambers 
abounding with dazzling white stalactites. 

Industrial Pursuits. 

Aqmculturb. — ^The system of husbandry is of the 
rudest description, and the quantity of corn grown is 
insujQ&cient for the use of the inhabitants. 

The principal object of cultivation is the oHve, but crops of 
maize, rice, coffee, toba/xo, flax, etc., axe also raised. Sheep and 
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goats are numeroiis, and, in absence of the cow, supply tbe dairy 
produce generally obtained from that animaL 

Manufactures. — Theie are few manufactures, and 
what exist are very poor. 

The principal are coarse articles for domestic use, earpett, 
UcUher, soap, beet-root sugar, wine, and oil. The women are 
skilful in silk, ffold, and silver embroidery ; shipbuilding iscanied 
on at most of the ports. 

Commerce. — ^The inhabitants of the coast towns are 
almost all engaged in commerce, and are the chief 
agents in promoting the trade of the Levant and the 
Archipelago. 

Impobts. — Colonial produce and all kinds of manufactured 
goods. 

EXPOBTS. — Currants* cotton, silk, wool, olives^ olive cHi 
honey, wax, and valonia, a kind of oak-bark used by tannera 

Belifirion, Education, Government, etc. 

Religion. — The majority of the people belong to the 
Greek Church. 

Other sects are fully tolerated, but the minority does not 
much exceed 1 6,000 of the population. ^ 

Education. — Education was long deficient, but con- 
siderable advancement is now being made. 

Government. — ^The government is a constitutional 
hereditary monarchy. 

The executive power is vested in the king, his ministers, sod 
a Council of State ; the legislative is exercis^ by a single cham- 
ber of deputies, called the Boute, elected by the nation. 

Army.— The army consists of nearly 25,000 men. 

Navy. — 14 vessels, including two monitors. 

Tbe navy is manned by conscription from the inhabitants of 
the tea-coast, but volunteering is greatly encouraged by the 
government. 

Population. — The population, including the Ionian 
Isknds, is 1,679,775. 

* Currant is a corruption of Corinik, and la the name given to a small 
D|.cctu of grape largely produced in the neighbourhood of that town. 
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RUSSIA. 

Part First.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Situation. — ^Eussia occupies the whole of the eastern 
portion of Europe. 

Extent. — The greatest length from east to west is 
1790 miles ; the greatest hreadth from north to south 
is 1720 miles; area, 2,261,000 square miles. 

The extent of Russia in Earope is eighteen times that of 
Great Britain and Ireland, or nearly two-thirds of the entire 
area of Europe. 

Name. — Russia, supposed to be derived from ros- 
seia^ a local term, means the land of strangers or 
foreigners. 

Boundaries. — North, the Arctic Ocean ; west, Nor- 
way, Sweden, the Baltic Sea, Prussia, Austria, and 
Turkey; sduth, the Black Sea, Sea of Azov, and the 
Caucasus Mountains ; east, the Caspian Sea, the river 
Ural, and the Ural Mountains. 

Physical Aspect. — Russia belongs to the great plain 
of Europe, and, if we except a small portion in the 
north-west and the peninsula of the Crimea, the 
country presents either a gently undulating surface or is 
a dead level. 

Coast. — The coast line, washed by four different 
seas, is estimated at 5 200' miles. 

The seas that wash the shores of Russia are the Arctic Ocean, 
the Baltic, the Black Sea, with the Sea of Azov, and the Cas- 
pian Sea. 

Political Divisions. 

Russia comprehends eight great Divisions, which 
are subdivided into sixty-four Governments : — 

DiTisions. Governments. 

Baltic Provikces, . St. Petershnrg, Esthonia, Livonia, 
Courland. 
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Divisions. GoTemments. 

Great Russia, . . Moscow, Smolensk, Pskov, Tver, Soy- 
gorod, Olonetz, Archangel, Volos'da, 
Jaroslav, Kostroma, Vli^mir, Nijni- 
JNTovgorod, Tambov, Riazan, Tula, Ka- 
luga, Orel or Orlov, Kursk, Voronetz. 

^'tYe UK^N^r . . ! Kiev. Tchemigoy. Poltava, Kharkov. 
West Russia, . . . Kovno, Wilna, Grodno, Vitebsk, Mo- 
ghilev, Minsk, Volhynia, Podolia. 

South or New Russia, Ekaterinoslav, Kherson, Taurida, Bes- 
sarabia, Don-Cossacks. 

East Russia, . . . Ozaraie of Kasan — Perm, Viatka, Ka- 
san, Simbirsk, Penza. Czarate of 
Astrakhan — Saratov, Samara, Oufa, 
Orenburg, Astrakhan, Stavropol. 

Vistula Pbovikce, . Warsaw, Lublin, Radom, Augustowo, 
formerly Poland, . Plotzk. 

FiKLAHD, Nyland, Abo, Tavastehus, Wilborg, 

Kuopio, St. Michaels, Wasa, Uleaborg. 

Natural Divisions of the Land cmd Water. 

Islands. — In tlie Arctic Ocean — SpHzber'gen, No- 
vaOa Zem'lia or No'va Zem^bla, Vai'gaiz, and KoVgvev, 
In the Baltic — the A'land Isles, Oe'sel, and Da' go. 

The islands in the Arctic Ocean are of little value, and are 
seldom visited, except for the purposes of fishing and obtaining 
the feathers of the innumerable sea-fowl which frequent them. 

Aland is the name of a large group of rocky isles at the en- 
trance of the Gulf of Bothnia, which the Russian government 
has strongly fortified on account of their commanding situation 
in the Baltic. 

Mountains. — ^The U^ral Mountains, in the east, 
separate Europe from Asia ; the Cau^casus Mountains^ 
in the south, between the Black Sea and the Caspian; 
the VaVdai Hills, in the west of Great Russia. 

The Urcd Mountains are not of great elevation, but are rich 
in ffold, precious stones, and other valuable minerals. Their 
highest summit is Konjak-Ofiki, 6397 feet. 

The Caucasus, a lofty range 750 miles in extent, belongs to 
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the great mountain Bystem of Western Asia (page 206). The 
elevation of the Valdai EilU does not reach 1200 feet 

Gulfs, Bays, &c. — In the north — the White Sea, 
connected with which are Archan'gel Bay, Onefga Bay, 
and the Gulf of Kan'dalaak, In the west — the GvJfa 
of Fin^land, Both'nia, and Ri'ga, large arms of the 
Baltic. In the south, connected with the Black Sea — 
the Sea of Az'ov and the Qvif of Per^ekop. 

Eiv£BS. — Flowing north — the Petcho'ra flows into 
the Arctic Ocean; the Northern Dwi'na^ows into the 
White Sea. Flowing west — the Ne'va, the Southern 
Dwi^na, and the Nie'men fall into the Baltic. Flowing 
south — the Dneis'ter, the Bug, and the Dnie'per flow 
into the Black Sea ; the Don flows into the Sea of Azov ; 
the VoVga and the Z7'raZ flow into the Caspian Sea. 

The Volga is the lar^st river in Europe. After a windinc 
course of nearly 2320 miles, it forms an extensive delta, and 
enters the Caspian by about 70 mouths. Owing to its central 
position, the great length of its navigation, and the value of its 
nsheries, it is fondly called by the Kussians the " nursing 
mother" of the empire. Its principal tributaries are the Oka 
and the Kama, 

The river next in magnitude to the Volga is the Dnieper, 
with a course of 1000 miles, but its navigation is interrupted by 
numerous rapids formed by rocks in the bed of the river. 

The Don, through a course of 900 miles, is uninterupted by 
either waterfall or rapid. 

Lakes. — Lake Lado'ga and Lake One'ga, in the 
north-west j Lake IVraen, south from Lake Ladoga ; 
La^ Pei'pvs, west from Lake Ilmen ; Lake Sai'ma and 
Lak^ Unafra, in Finland. 

Lake Ladoga, covering an area of 6190 sauare miles, is the 
largest lake in Europe. It, as well as the otlier Russian lakes ^ 
is extensively navigated during those months of the year thev 
are free from ice ; but being mil of rocks and quicksands, and 
liable to severe storms, its navigation is. sometimes dangerous. 

Besides these, there are some shallow salt-water lakes in the 
steppes, of which Lake leUon — 130 sq. m. in extent — is the 
largest. Its water contains upwards of 29 per cent, of saline 
matter, and it is thus the saltest body of water in Europe, if not 
in the whole world. 
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Climate, Soil, Natural Productions, etc. 

Climate. — Owing to the great extent of the country, 
the climate is very various. Generally, it is healthy, 
and favourable to long life. 

The plains of the north, being exposed to the winds of the 
Arctic Ocean, are much colder than the other countries of Europe 
in corresponding latitudes. In the southern parts the dimate 
is moderate. A distinguishing feature of Russian climate is the 
strongly contrasted temperature of the winter and summer sea- 
sons, which is experienced throughout the whole country, but 
more so within the steppe region uian elsewhere. 

Soil. — ^The soil is extremely various, but, where fit 
for cultivation, is generally good and productive. 

Vegetation. — In Kussia are found all the plants 
oommon to the best countries of Europe. 

Of the vegetable productions, the forests, which arc estimated 
to cover two-fifths of the entire surface, are the most important 
These are in the highest degree valuable, as supplying in pro- 
fusion tirnber, tar, pitch, turpentine, and potctsh for exportation, 
and furnishing fuel in a country which is nearly destitute of coal. 
The principal trees are the jnne, fir, birch, lime, beech, elm, maple, 
ash, alder, and the oak, but of these the Scotch firiahyfax the 
most numerous. So dense are the woods in some parts of the 
country, that it has been said " a squirrel may pass from St 
Petersburg to Moscow— -a distance of 450 miles— without once 
touching the ground." 

Animals. — ^The wild animals include almost all those 
found in other parts of Europe. 

In the north the reindeer is a source of wealth, and the bear, 
wolf, fox, lynx, otter, murten, ermine, squirrel, and other fur- 
bearing animals, are hunted for their skins, which are in demand 
for exportation. Camels, introduced from Asia, are kept in 
large herds by the nomadic tribes in the steppes. Of domestic 
animals, vast numbers of horses, black cattle, sheep, swine, and 
goats are reared, and the fisheries on the Caspian Sea, the Volga, 
and other rivers, are valuable and productive. 

Minerals. — The principal minerals are platinum^ 
irorij copper, salty and marhle. 
People. — ^The people of Russia are divided into a 
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groat variety of nations, but they belong generally to 
two great races — the Caucasian and the Mongolian, 

Of the Cancasian race are the <Sb2avonianj— including Bna- 
sians proper, Poles, Lithuanians, Letts, and Wallachlans— 
Germans, Swedes, Oreeks, Armenians, Jews, and Gypsies, Of 
the Mongolian race are the Finns, Samoiedes, Tartars, and 
Calmucks. 

The languages spoken are even more numerous than the tribes. 



Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Principal Towns. 
The Baltic Provinces and Finland. — St, Pesters- 
hurg, on the Neva; Cron'stadt, on an island in the 
Gulf of Finland ; Ei'ga, near the mouth of the Dwina ; 
Eei/el, on the Gulf of Finland ; Hetsingfors, WUhorg^ 
and A'hoj in Finland, on the south coast. 

St. Petersburg, founded by Peter the Great in 1703, is one of 
the most splendid cities in £urope, but, occupying a low situa- 
tion, is subject to frequent inundations from the river. The 
streets and squares are unequalled, and the palaces and public 
buildhigs for architectural beauty, rank among the first in the 
world. Many of the houses are of wood, but owing to the 
liability of such houses to catch fire, building in this material ia 
now much discouraged. Cronstadt, very strongly fortified, ia 
the port of St. Petersburg, and the principal naval station of the 
empire. lUga, also strongly fortified, has a great trade in tim- 
ber, com, and hemp. Jlevel, an ancient town, has a good har- 
bour, but its commerce is unimportant, ffelsingfars, the capital 
of Finland, is a commercial town, guarded by the strong fortress 
of Sveabor^, sometimes called the ** Gibraltar of the North.** Aho 
is an archbishop's see, and was formerly the seat of a university. 

Great Russia, — Mos'cotVj on the Moskva; Smolensif^ 
on the Dnieper ; PskoVj near Lake Peipus ; Tver, at the 
confluence of the Tvertza and the Volga ; Nov'gorod, 
on Lake Ilmen ; Petrozavodsk"^ on Lake Onega ; Arch' 
angel, on the northern Dwina ; Jar'oslav^ and Kostro'- 
ma, on the Volga; Nifni^ Nov'gorod, at the junction 

1 Pronoanoed Yar'-o-Oav. * Pr. NUhT-ni. 
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of the Oka and the Volga; Riazan'^Kalu'ga, and O'rel 
or 0/lov, all on the Oka ; Tu^la, on the TJpa. 

Moscow, the former capital, and still the second city in the 
empire, is the centre of a vast inland commerce, and possesses a 
number of literary and scientific institutions. i^Aw?, an im- 
portant stronghold during the wars with IJthuauia^ has an export 
trade in fish and flax. !h)er has extensiye manufactures of nails, 
linen, paper, and leather. Novgorod, three centuries ago, was 
the most flourishing city in the north of Europe, but is now much 
decayed, Petnxsavodsk, a great centre of mining industry, has 
a cannon foundry erected by Peter the Great in 1701. Arch- 
angel, founded in 1584, is the oldest seaport of the empire. 
Jaroslav and Kostroma have both extensiye manufactures of 
Russia leather, and important bell foundries. Nijni (lower) 
Novgorod is noted for its great annual fair, the largest in the 
world. It continues from the end of July till the beginning of 
September. About 100,000 merchants from all parts of Europe 
and Asia are present, and exchange the commodities of their re- 
spective countries, to such an extent that the sales effected 
sometimes realize more than £20,000,000. Biaaan, Kaluga 
and Orel, are all important manufacturing towns. Tula, con- 
sidered the "Sheffield" of Russia, has a reputation for cutlery, 
bells, muskets, and small fire-arms. 

Little Russia. — Kier/j on the Dnieper; Berditchev% 
south-west from Kiev ; Kharkov', on a tributary of the 
Donetz ; Tcher'nigoVf on the Desna ; Polta'vct^ on the 
Vorskla, a tributary of the Dnieper, 

Kiev^ an ancient city, held in high yeneration by the Russians 
as an early seat of their religion, has extensive exports of wheat. 
Berditchev is important for its fairs held four times a year. 
Kharkov has an extensive trade in sheep and cattle. Tchernigov 
has a strong citadel and numerous ancient remains. 

West Russia and Vistula Province. — Kav^no and 
Orodno, on the Niemen ; WiVna, on a tributary of the 
Niemen ; Vitebsk^, on the Dwina ; Moghi'lev, on the 
Dnieper ; Minsk, west from Moghilev ; JiUmir^, on an 
affluent of the Dnieper ; Kamin'ietz, on a tributary of 
the Dniester. In the Vistula Province — War^saw, on 
the Vistula ; Lub'lin, on the Bistricza ; Ra'dom, on an 
affluent of the Vistula. 

Kovno has an active trade in com. WUna^ with a largo 
Jewish population, was the former capital of Lithuania. Vitdkk 
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has a large trade in corn, flax, bemp, and timber. MoghUev, 
Minsk, and Jitomir are all commercial towna with considerable 
trade. Warsaw, the ancient capital of Poland, is a chief station 
of the Russian army. It contains a strong fortress built by the 
emperor Nicholas that he might be able at once to destroy the 
town in case of a revolt. Lublin is noted for three great annual 
fairs, attended by traders of all nations from Germany to Arabia. 
Radom is the seat of an active trade. 

South or New Russia. — Eka'terinoslav, on the 
Dnieper; Ta(/anrog, on the sea of Azov ; Kher^son, on 
the Dnieper; Odesfaa, on the Black Sea; Simfero'pol^ 
on the Salghir ; Sebas'tojpol, at the mouth of the Inker- 
mann ; Kishenau' or KicJimev', on a tributary of the 
Dniester ; Teherkask', near the Don. 

Ekaterinoslav, named in honour of Catherine II. of Russia, 
has manufactures of cloths and silks. TaganrogliBA extensive 
trade in wheat, linseed, hempseed, skins, and Russia leather. 
Kherson is the centre of an active trade in timber and Crimean 
salt. In its vicinity is the tomb of Howard, the philanthropist, 
who died here 20th January 1790. Odessa, the third commercial 
city in the empire, has a large trade in srain. Simferopol, con- 
taining many fine villas and surrounded oy gardens, is one of the 
most picturesque towns in Russia. Sebakopol was formerly the 
chief naval arsenal for the Russian fleet, but destroyed by the 
combined forces of England and France, September 1855. Teher- 
kask has a good trade in wheat, fish, wine and cattle. 

' East Edssia. — ^In the Czarate of Kasan — Kdtlan 
and Simbirskfy on the Volga; Perm, on the Kama. 
In the Czarate of Astrakhan — Astrakhan* and Saratov' y 
on the Volga ; O'r&nhwrg^ on the Ural. 

Kasan has extensive trade in Siberian produce. Term, with a 
large imperial steel foundry, is the seat of an extensive transit 
trade between Russia and China. A^rakha/n, has an extensive 
fishery, and important manufactures of leather, linen, woollen 
goods, and silk. Saratov with elegant houses and broad streets, 
nas all the appearance of a Western European town. 

Places of Historical and General Interest. 

Baltic Provinces. — Narva, where Charles XII. of Sweden, 
with 8000 veterans, defeated ten times the number of Russians, 
November 1700. Near Helsingfors, Sveaborg-^hombaxdBd by 
the Anglo-French fleet in 1855. 
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Great Russia. — Moscow, founded in the middle of the 12th 
eentnry, was bnmed by the Russians in 1812 to preyent its occu- 
pation by the French. Its great bell, weighing 360,000 lbs., 
but cracked and useless, lies at a short distance from the tower 
of Ivan Veliki. Smiolensky where Napoleon's invasion was first 
Tesisted by the Russians. West of Moscow, Borodino, where 
the Russians were defeated by the French, September 1812, when 
30,000 fell on each side. FicumOy where the French were de* 
felled by the Russians in October of the same year. 

Little Bossia. — Ihttana, where-Oharles XII. of Sweden was 
completely defeated by Peter the Great, 27th June 1709. 

West Russia. — The river Beresina is memorable for the 
disastrous passage of it by the French army when retreating 
from Moscow in 1812. 

South Russia.— In Bessarabia, Bender, where Charles XII. 
resided for seven years after the disastrous battle of Poltava. 
Bakchi-aerai, Alma, Bcdaklava, and Inkermann — scenes of me- 
morable battles between the Allied army and the Russians, 1854. 

Industrial Pursuits. 

Aqriculturb. — Agriculture has undergone great im- 
proyement during late years. 

In consequence of the severity of the climate in the north, 
and the great extent of the forests in other parts of the country, 
the proportion of land under cultivation — ^not one-sixth — ^is small 
in comparison to the area ; but the produce is nevertheless con- 
siderable, more com being raised than is required for t^e con* 
sumption of the inhabitants. The chief objects of culture are 
rye, oats, wheat, hemp, JUxx, and potatoes. Tobacco is grown in 
the south, where the vine, rice, and olive are also ciutivated, 
but not with very great success. Cattle, sheep, and swine are 
bred in vast numbers ; and in no other country are bees reared 
to the same extent. 

Manufactures. — ^The manufactures are more ad- 
vanced than formeriy, but are still unimportant. 

The spinning and weavingflax and hemp and the tanning of 
leather are the principal. Woollen, silk and cotton fabrics are 
made in the hwger towns but not to a very great extent. Cut- 
lery and pottery are also worthy of notice. 

Commerce. — The commerce both inland and foreign 
is extensive and increasing. 

Imports.— ZZ^tc' cotton, cotton and woollen yam; manufao' 
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iured sUkf coUpn, and tooolUn goods ; eolonial produce, indigo, 
eoehinecUy eoaUs, machinery, winea, etc, 

YXPOHTS.— Tallow, com, flax, hemp, timber, wool, oil, leather, 
furs, skins, bristles, potash, wax, honey, etc 

Belifirion, Education, Qovemment, etc. 

Ebligion. — ^The establishod form of religion is the 
Greek Churcli, but all other sects are tolerated 

The emperor is the head of the church, and directs its affairs 
by a synod composed of the chief prelates. The law does not 
allow those who are in connexion with the established church to 
secede from it, but all those not of the orthodox faith have equal 
rights and privileges with those who are. Roman Catholics are 
very numerous in Poland. The Finns and Laplanders are 
Lutheran Protestants, Mahometanism prevails in the south-east, 
and the northern nomadic tribes are pagans and idolaters. 

Education.— Education till lately was little attended 
to, and the' people generally, except in Finland, are 
grossly ignorant and superstitious. 

In 1870 only eleven out of every hundred were found able to 
read and write. In Finland education is all but universal, almost 
every person being able to read, and many to write. 

Government. — The government is an absolute heredi" 
tary monarchy. 

The sovereign bears the title of Emperor or Czar^* and his 
will alone is law. Four boards of government carry on the 
pnblic business of the empire. These are the Council of the 
£mpire, the Directing Senate, the Holy Synod, and the Council 
of the Ministers. 

Army.— On peace footing, in 1879, 768,427 men; on 
war footing, 1,213,259 men. 

Navy.— (1879) 223 vessels, all steamers. 

Population.— The population is over 78 millions. 

By the Berlin Treaty of 1878, the Roumanian part of the pro- 
vince of Bessarabia was ceded to Ru»sia, with a |)opulation of 
140,000 and an estimated area of 8720 square miles, and the 
districts of Ardahan, Kars, and Batoum in Asia Minor, with a 
total population of 600, 644 and an area of 5670 square miles. 

•Owew is a corruption of Ccesar, the name applied to tlie ancient Emperora 
of Rome. _. 
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I 

ASIA. 

Part First.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Situation. — ^Asia is in the Eastern Continent, ai 
lies east of Europe. 

Extent. — Asia is four and a half times the size t 
Europe, and occupies nearly the eleventh part .of ih 
surface of the globe. 

Its greatest length, from the Bed Sea at the Isthmiu of Saesr.^^*^ 
to Behiing Strait, is 6,700 miles ; its greatest breadth, from* 
North-east Gape, the northern eztremi^ of Siberia, to Ca^ i^p^ 
Romania in the south of Malaya^ is 5,400 miles. Its area ia yy-/-- 
17,326,794 square miles. fW^ 

Name. — ^The origin of the name is involved in much tjv 
obscurity. "^ 

The most reasonable etymology is from a Phoenician word rJ 
signifying the middle. The name was first given to that part of ^ 
the country now called Asia Minor, as descriptive of its situa- '^ 
tion, occupying, as it does, a middle place between Europe on ^ 
the one side and Africa on the other. Afterwards the name ^ 
extended to the whole continent. { 

Boundaries. — Narth, the Arctic Ocean; east, the "' 
Pacific Ocean ; south, the Indian Ocean ; west, the Ural "^ 
Mountains, the river Ural, the Caspian Sea, the Archi- 
pelago, the Levant, the Isthmus of Suez, and the Eed v 
Sea. 

Physical Aspect. — ^The surface of Asia is much 
diversified. 

The northern portion rises gradually from the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean to the central region, whicn consists of an elevated 
table-land intersected by long ranges of mountains, with inter- 
vening plains and valleys, while the southern portion is com- 
posed of comparatively level land stretching along the shores of 
the Indian Ocean. 

Coast. — The coast line measures about 36,000 miles. 
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Division into Countries. 

TurTtey in Asia. Further In'dla. Eastern Turkestan'. 

Ara1t>ia. The Chinese Em- Core'a. 

Pez^sia. pire, including Western Turkestan'. 

Aijghanistan'. Chi'na, Tib'et, Sibe'rla, or Asiatio 

Beloochistan'. Mantchoo'ria, Rus'sia. 

In'dia. Mongolia and Japan'. 

Natural Divisions of the Land. 

Capes. — Sei/ero or North-east Cape, north of Siberia ; 
Cape Ba'ba, west of Asia Minor ; Ras-al-Had^ south- 
cast of Arabia ; Cape Com'orin^ south of Hindostan ; 
Cape Ne'grais, south-west of Pegu ; Cape Roma'nia 
and Cape Cambo'dia, south of Further India ; Cape Lo- 
paHka^ south of Kamtschatka ; Ecist Cape, at Behring 
Strait. 

Peninsulas. — Anato'Ua or Asia Minor; Ara^bia; 
Hindostan^' the Eastern Peninsula^ or Further India; 
Malay'ay a southern prolongation of Further India; 
Core'a^ east of Chinese Tartary ; Kamtschafka, in the 
north-east of Siberia. 

Islands. — Ct/prtis and Rhodes, in the Levant; Soco'- 
tray south of Arabia; Ceylon\ south of Hindostan; 
HaVnan, south of China; Formo'sa, east of China; 
Japan' Isles, east of Corea ; Saghaflien, north-west 
of Japan; the Ku'rile Islands, between Japan and 
Kamtschatka ; Aleutian Islands, between Kamtschatka 
and America ; Lidkhov' Islands, in the Arctic Ocean. 

Cyprus, 140 miles long and 60 broad, is a mountainous island, 
very healthy, but sadly destitute of water, no rain falling during 
seven months of the year. The soil is exceedingly fertile, but 
agriculture and manufactures are in a very backward state. 

Ceylon, in shape, resembles a pear, and is remarkable for the 
beauty and rich luxuriance of its scenery. Its native inhabitants 
are called Singhalese, and are the descendants of those colonists 
from the valley of the Granges who first settled in the island, 
B.C. 643. 
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The principal of the Japan Islands are NipJwri, Sikokf, Klusfuj 
and Yesso, Thej are all of volcanic ori^n, and volcanic action 
8till powerfally affects that part of the Pacific in which they are 
Kitoated. Earthquakes are so frequent that the Japanese reckon 
^that, on an average, one of their cities is destroyed every seven 
years by this agency. 

Saghalien is a long narrow irregularly-shaped islanl Its 
chief products are furs, fish, wood, and coal. 

The Aleutian lalands are the summits of submarine volcanic 
monntains, some of which are in constant activity. 

The Lidkhov Islands form a desert archipelago in the Arctio 
Ocean. The largest island is called New Siberia, 

Isthmus. — Isthmus of Suez unites Asia and Africa. 

A ship canal cut through the isthmus connects the Mediter- 
ranean with the Red Sea. The canal is 96 miles long, 336 feet 
wide, and 26 feet deep. 

Mountains. — ^The mountains in Asia may be arranged 
into four systems — ^the Western si/stem, the Eastern system^ 
the South- eastei*n system^ and the North-eastern system. 

Tn the Western system are Hindoo^ Koosh, north* 
east of Afghanistan; the EVburz Mountains^ south 
of the Caspian ; the Cau^ casus, between the Caspian and 
the Black Sea ; the Arme'nian Mountains, in the north- 
east of Turkey ; Mount TavLrus and Mount Leb^anon^ 
also in Turkey. 

Of the western system the highest summit is Mount Demavend^ 
in the Elburz range, 21,000 feet. 

The average height of the Cau<MSU8 is between 10,000 and 
11,000 feet ; but Mount Elburz* (peaked mountain), the culmi- 
nating point of the range, attains an elevation of 18,493 feet, 
and Mount Kasbeck 16,500 feet. There are no active volcanoes 
in the Caucasus, but evidence of volcanic action exists, and there 
are mud volcanoes at each end of the range, and famous naphtha 
springs in the peninsula of Apsheron. 

The highest of the Armenian Mountains is Mount Araral^ on 
which Noah's ark rested, 17,112 feet. Mount Leban/m^ in the 
north of Palestine, consists of two ranges, called LibanuA and 
AnU-IAbanuSf the highest summit of which is Mount -ffcrwuwi, 
9,383 feet. Proceeding southward, the range terminates in the 
peninsula at the head of the Red Sea, where are Mounts Harth 
and Sinai^ whose respective elevations are 8593 and 7497 feet. 

• Not to be confounded with the EUXmn range south of tlie Caspian. 
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In the Eastern system are the Kuenlun^ Mountain s^ 
in Chinese Tartaiy ; the Ka^ra Ko'rum Mountains^ ia 
Tibet ; the Pe-Ung ^ and the Nan-ling'^ in China. 

The Kuenrlun Mountains form the northern border of the 
plateau of Tibet, and vary from 16,000 to 18,000 feet. 

In the Kara Korum range are some peaks as high as the 
loftiest of the Himalayas. 

The Pe-ling and Nan-ling (Northern and Southern Mountains) 
extend through China from east to west. Connected with tho 
Pe-ling are the Vun-ling, 12,000 feet, between China and Tibet, 
and In-Shan and Khin-gan, in the south and east of the desert 
of Gobi, or Shamo. 

In the Sovihreast&i-n system are the Himala'ya Moun- 
tains, between Hindostan and Tibet ; the Eadei-n and 
Western Ghauts,^ in Hindostan; the Mountains of 
Assamf; the Moiintains of Aracan'; the Mountains of 
Siamf; the Mountains of Gamho'dia ; and the Moun- 
tains of Ananij all in Further India. 

The Himalaya Mountains are not a single chain, but consist 
of a vast number of ranges, separated from each other by deep 

forges. They extend about 1500 miles east and west, with a 
readth of irom 200 to 250 miles. Their mean elevation is from 
16,000 to 18,000 feet; but upwards of forty peaks are known to 
exceed 28,000 feet. The three loftiest summits are Mount 
Everest 29,002 feet (the highest known point of l^e earth's sur- 
face); kunchinjunga, 28,156 feet ; and Dhaioalagiri, 26,826 feet. 
ffimalaya means the abode of snow. 

Of the mountains of Further India the eleyation is unknown. 

In the North-eastern system are Thian-Shan'^^ north- 
west of Eastern Turkestan ; the AUa'ian Mountains^ 
between Siberia and Chinese Tartary; the Stanovoi' 
and the Aldan' Mountains, in Eastern Siberia. 

The Thian'Shan, or " Celestial Mountains," are little known, 
but their probable elevation is from 15,000 to 20,000 feet. Of 
their summits, Peahan and Hochew are active volcanoes, remark- 
able as being more distant from the sea than any other volcanoes 
in the world. 

The Altaian MourUains are of moderate elevation — ^the highest 
not exceeding 11,000 feet — but are rich in metals, particiuarlj* 
gold, silver, copper, and iron. 

Many of the summits of the Stanovoi and Aldan Mountains 
are active volcanoes. 

1 l*roiioanced Kvenr-Uson', also called Kod-koon*. 1 Pr. PA-linff. 

S Pronocnoed Ga-xtt. ^ Pr. Ttg-an-8han\ 
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Natural Divisions of the Water. 

Seas and Gulfs. — ^The Levantf, west of Syria ; the 
Red Sea, between Arabia and Africa ; the Ara'hian Sea^ 
between Arabia and Hindostan; the Fer'sian QuLf^ 
between Arabia and Persia ; the Gulf of Uman^ between 
Arabia and Beloochistan ; Gidf of Manaar^, between 
Hindostan and Ceylon ; Bay of Bengal\ between Hin- 
dostan and Further India ; Gidf of Martahan', in the 
west, Gulf of Siam', in the south, the China Sea and 
the Gulf of Tonquin', in the east of Further India ; the 
Yellow Sea^ between China and Corea; the Sea of 
Japan'j between Chinese Tartary and the Japan Isles ; 
Sea of Okhotshfy and Sea of Kamtschafka, east of 
Siberia ; GtUfs of Cybi and Ka'ra^ north-west of Siberia. 

Lemwtd means iht east, and is the name given to the eastern 
part of the Mediterranean. 

The Hed Sea--liOO miles long, and varying from 20 to 230 
miles broad — abounds with coral reefs, within which, at certain 
seasons of the year, are found myriads of microscopic animals of 
a blood-red colour, from which the sea has most probably derived 
its name. Owing to the prevalence of violent winds, and the 
number of islands, shoals, and coral reefs, its navigation is in- 
tricate and dangerous. 

The Persian Gidf—'by Oriental geographers called the Oreen 
Sea, from the green colour of its waters near the Arabian coast 
—occupies an area of 117,800 square miles, and is famous for its 
CTcat pearl bank, which stretches along the western side nearly 
half-way up the gulf. 

The Tellow Sea is so called from its waters near the land 
being of a yellow colour, owing to the nature of its bottom, which 
is often furrowed by vessels navigating it. 

Straits. — Strait of Bahelman'deh forms the entrance 
to the Ked Sea ; Strait of Wmuz^ between the Arabian 
Sea and the Persian Gulf ; Folk's Strait, between Hin- 
dostan and Ceylon ; Strait ofMalacfca, between Malaya 
and Sumatra ; Formo'sa Strait, between China and 
Formosa; Strait of Gore' a, between Corea and Japan; 
DeNring Strait, between Asia and America. 

Babelmandeb means the gate of tears, and is so called from 
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the nuuiy shipwrecks occasioned by the strone currents in these 
straits. PiiUc's Strait contains several pearl fisheries. Being 
▼ery shallow it is not navigable by vessels of a large size. 

Behring Strait is so caUed from Yitns Behring, a native of 
Denmark, by whom it was discovered in 1741. At Behring 
Strait the distance between Asia and America is only 86 miles. 

EiVERS. — Basins inclined to the Arctic Ocean, — The 
(/hi^ the Yenese^ and the Le'na^ flow north tlrrough 
Siberia into the Arctic Ocean. 

Owing to the severity of the climate the rivers of the north 
are frozen during a great part of the year, and are consequently 
of little use either for the purposes of navigation or fishing. 

Basins inclined to the Pacific Ocean. — The Amoor', in 
the south and east of Siberia, flows into the Sea of 
Okhotsk ; the Hoang-ho^ the Tang-tse-Ktang^, and the 
Choo-Kiang" flow through China into the Pacific ; the 
Sang'koi^ from China, flows into the Gulf of Tonquin ; 
the Me-Kong', Mag-Kiang^ or Cambo'dia^ flows through 
Further India into the China Sea; the MeHnam, in 
Further India, flows into the Gulf of Siam. 

The Soang-ho has a tortuous course of 2400 miles, but is 
little used for navigation, owing to the impetuosity of its cuiient 
Hoang-ho means ydlow river y and is so called from the quantity 
of sedSment conveyed by it to the sea. 

The Yaivg-tae-KiaTig (the son of the great river) is the prin- 
cipal river of Asia. Its course, 8200 mues in extent, is navi- 
gable by ships of the largest size to 500 miles from its mouth, 
and for smaller vessels upwards of 1500 miles. For foreign com- 
merce it is open as far as Hankow. 

Basins inclined to the Indian Ocean. — The Irra- 
wa'dy and the SaVii£n, in Further India, flow into the 
GuK of Martaban' ) the Brahmapoo^tra flows through 
Tibet and the north-east of India into the £ay of 
Bengal; the Oan'geSy the Mahana'di, the Ooda'ifery, 
the Krish^nOj and the Cau'vert/y flow east through 
Hindostan into the Bay of Bengal ; the Nerlmd'day in 
the centre of India, flows west into the Gulf of Cambay ; 
the In'dus flows through the north-west of India, into 
the Arabian Sea ; the Ti'gris and the Euphra'tes flow 
south through Turkey, into the Persian Gulf. 
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The two most important riren flowing towards the Indian 
Ocean are the Oanaes and the Indus. The Ganges, at its month, 
diyides into seyend branches ; bat the Hdoqhly, its most western 
branch, is the onlj one that is nsnally nayigated. 

Inland Biyers. — ^The Anun/ or Jyhoon'y and the 
SiT'Dar^Oy flow into the Sea of Aral; the Tar^hn^ 
in Eastern Torkestan, flows east into Lob-nor; the 
Helmund\ in Afghanistan, flows into Lake Seistan ; the 
Jor^darii in Palestine, flows into the Dead Sea. 

The Amoo is the ancient Oxua. which hounded the empires of 
Cyras and Alexander. The Sir-Daria, or JSyhoon, is the ancient 
Jaxartes. 

Lakes. — The Caa'pian Sea, and the Sea of A^ralj 
south-west of Siberia; Lake Urt/miah, in the west 
of Persia; Lake Bai'kal, and Lake Bal'kash, in the 
south of Siberia; Lob-nor^ in Eastern Turkestan; 
Ten'gri-nor, in Tibet; Lcike Seig'tan^ or the Hamoon' 
Swamp, in Afghanistan ; the Dead Sea, in Palestine. 

The lakes of Asia are very nnmerons, and are distingnished 
by having, in most cases, no visible outlet. The Caspian — 
140,000 sq. UL — is the largest lake in the world, but in con- 
sequence of excessive evaporation, its size is gradually diminish- 
ing. Sudden violent storms render its navigation dangerous ; 
but valuable fisheries are established on its shores. It is so 
called from the Caspii, an ancient people who lived upon its 
shores. 

The Sea of Aral, though only a fourth of the size, is next in 
extent to the Caspian. Its water is shallow and slightly salt 

Lake Baikal is the largest fresh vxUer lake. Area 14,000 
sq. m. It abounds in fish, but is generally frozen from Ko- 
vember to ApriL Traffic is then carried on by means of sledges. 

Climate, Soil, Natural Productioos, etc. 

Climate. — ^The climate of Asia is more varied than 
that of any other division of the globe, and is generally 
colder than in corresponding latitudes. 

Three regions of climate are usually distinguished. In the 
northern region, which includes the Siberian plain and the 
steppes to t£e north and north-east of the Sea of Aral, extreme 
cold endures for nine months in the year, when a brief period of 
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excessive heat follows. In the middle rerion, which embraces 
the central table-lauds, the climate is cold and (fry, and owing 
to its great elevation is subject to piercing winds. In the 
southern region, which comprises all the countries south of the 
mountain-chains of the interior, heout and moiUure are prevalent, 
and at no season is the cold very severe. In general, the eastern 
parts of Asia are colder than the western, and their extremes of 
heat and cold are also greater at opposite seasons of the year. 

The chief causes which contribute to the general lowness of 
temperature are — I. The flatness of the northern re^ons, in 
consequence of which cold piercing winds from the Arctic Ocean 
are unobstructed ; 2. The vast extent and high elevation of the 
central table-lands ; and 3. The great distance of the interior 
from the modifying influence of oceanic moisture. 

Soil. — In the south the soil is fertile ; sandy deserts 
occupy a large portion of the south-west, and steppes 
and morasses almost the whole of the great northern 
plain. 

The most fertile countries are Hindostan, Further India, apd 
China. The most remarkable deserts are in Arabia, Persia, 
Beloochistan, Western Turkestan, and the central table-land. 
The largest desert of the interior is OoH * or Shamo, nearly 2000 
miles in length, and from 200 to 300 miles in breadth. 

Vegetation, — ^The vegetable productions are rich 
and diversified. 

From the vast extent of the Continent, and the variety of soil 
and climate, the vegetation of Asia naturally embraces plants of 
every description, from the lowly forms of the Arctic regions to 
the luxuriant and gigantic productions of the tropics. Tae vinej 
olive, tea-plant, rice, date, and coffee, may be specially noticed, 
but besides these many of the food-plants now used throughout 
the globe are natives of Asia ; and of fruits, the fig, plvm^ 
cherry, apple, peach, apricot, walnut, almond, orange, lemon, 
lime, citron, pomegranate, &c., are all indigenous to Asiatic 
soil. Of forest trees the most characteristic are the oak, birch, 
teak, ebony, iron-wood, sandal-wood, rosewood, scUinwood, cedar, 
banycm, bamhoo, sycam>ore, &c. Many of our finest flowering 
shrubs and ornamental trees, as the camellia, azalea, China- 
aster, hydrangea, chrysamihemwrn, damask-rose, etc., have been 
introduced from Asia. 

* Gobi means naked desert. Shcmo means sea qf sand, and corresponxls 
to the Chinese name, Haiihai, the dry sea. 
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Andcals. — Asia is very rich in animal life, and 
many of the higher forms are not only found, hut are 
peculiar to this Continent 

Of wUd animalg are the lion, tiger, elepJumt, rhinoceros, 
leopard, panther, ounce, wolf, hyena, jackal, etc The dovnestic 
^niniRla include the horse, camel, ass, rein-deer, dog, yaJc, 
yarioua kinds of oor, goat, etc Fur-bearing animals abonnd in 
Siberia, and monkeys are nnmerons in the south, the sonth-east, 
and the islands of the Indian Archipelago. 

The Birds are distingniahed for the beanty of their plumage, 
but song birds are comparatiyely scarce, except in the west. 
With the exception of the turkey, all the different kinds of our 
domestic poultry are supposed to hare come originally from Asia. 

Reptiles are not so numerous in Asia as in some of the otlier 
Continents, but the crocodile, python, cobra-de-capello, and otlier 
venomous serpents, are found ; and troublesome iTisects, as locusts 
and mosquitoes, are sufficiently common in Western Asia and 
the south. 

Minerals. — ^There is no useful or precious metal 
that is not found. 

Copper, tin, iron and lead, are distributed through the various 
countries of Ihe south and west ; geld and silver are found in 
Siberia, India, China and Japan ; platinum in Siberia ; coal in 
India, China, Birmah, and in Syria near Beyrout SaU is very 
^nerally diffused. Diamonds and other precious stones abound 
m India and Siberia. 

People. — ^Four distinct races exist in Asia — the 
Caucasian, the Mongolian, the Malayan, and the 
Mhiopic. 

The CatuxLsians occupy the west and south-west, and include 
the Caucasians proper, the Arabians, the Persians, the Afghans, 
and the Hindoos. The Mongolians occupy the north and north- 
east, and embrace the various Mongol and Tartar tribes, the 
Chinese, the Indo-Chinese, the inhabitants of Tibet, Cores, and 
Japan, and the Samoiedes of Siberia. The Malays are found in 
the extreme south, and mixed with them in the £ast Indian 
Archipelago are some tribes of the Ethiopic or negro race, but 
the latter are most numerous in the Island of Borneo and in 
some of the smaller islands of the Sunda group. 

TTie population is estimated at 798,000,000, or more than 
half the population of the globe. 
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Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Countries and their Chief Towns. 

Turkey in Asia. — Smyr'na, on the Archipelago ; 
Alep'pOf in the north of Syria ; Damas'cm, at the foot 
of Anti-Libanus ; Baghdad, on the Tigris. 

Smyrna, admmibly situated for commerce at the head of a 
fine bay, is the largest town of Asia Minor. It is a place of 
great antiquity, and is the only city which remains of those 
addressed as the "Seven Churches of Asia," Aleppo, dread- 
fully ravaged by earthquakes in 1822 and 1830, is an elegant 
town, distinguished for its manufactures, and is the great 
emporium of northern Syria. Damascus^ one of the oldest 
cities in the world, is renowned for the manufacture of sword- 
blades, and is the centre of extensive trade in silk, cotton, and 
coarse woollen cloths. Bagdad is a walled city about five miles 
in circumference, but its former greatness is now much declined. 

Arabia. — Mec'ca, in the west, near the Red Sea; 
Medi'na, north of Mecca ; Muscat , on the south-east 
coast ; 8a' nay Mo'cha^ and A' deny ail in the south-west. 

Mecca is distinguished as the birthplace of Mahomet the 
impostor, and is the great resort of Mahometan pilgrims. 
Medina is a smaller town, but important as containing Ma- 
homet's tomb, an object of great veneration. MuscaJt, the 
principal port of Arabia, is the seat of extensive commerce, and 
the most populous town in the country. Sana, beautifully 
situated, is a flourishing town, with a good trade. Mocha, on 
the Red Sea, gives its name to the best coffee, which it largely 
exports. Aden, a British possession, is a depOt for coals for 
steamers between Suez and Bombay. 

Persia. — Teheran\ in the north; Ispahan^ south 
from Teheran ; Tabreezfy in the north-west ; SJiiraz'y 
south from Ispahan. 

Teheran, the present capital, has important manufactures of 
carpets and iron goods, but its situation is so unhealthy that in 
summer it is almost deserted. Ispahan, the ancient capital, 
though sadly decayed and much less populous than formerly, is 
still the largest town in Persia, and has an extensive trade and 
flourishing manufactures. Tabreez is situated on a plain so 
elevated that snow often lies on the ground during half of the 
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year. Shiraz, remarkable for the beauty of its situation, though 
once so famous, is now a decayed city, noted for its manufiicture 
of otto of roses. 

Afghanistan.— CaJooZ', in the nortb-east, on the Ca- 
bool ; Candakar\ south-west from Cabool ; Herat', near 
the Heri-rood ; Koon'dooz and Balkh, in the north. 

Cabool, 6400 feet above the level of the sea, is surrounded by 
gardens and orchards, celebrated for theii fruits. Candahar, a very 
ancient city, has various manufactures, and is a principal mart 
between Persia and India. Herat, situated in a rich and beautiful 
valley, is a post of great military and commercial importance. 
BalkJ^ in consequence of its high antiquity called "the mother of 
cities," was the birthplace of Zoroaster, the founder of fire worship. 

Belooohistan. — Kelaf, towards the north. 

Kdat, a strongly fortified town, situated about 8000 feet 
above the sea, has a considerable trade. ^ Almonds, dates, and 
melons are abundantly produced in its neighbourhood. 

luDi A. —Calcufta, on the Hooghly; Patfna, on 
the south, and Bena'res on the north bank of the 
Ganges; A'gra and DeVhi, both on the Jumna; 
Allahabad', at the junction of the Ganges and the 
Jumna ; Luck'now, on the Goomty ; Bombai/, on the 
west coast ; Poo'nah^ south-east of Bombay ; Madras^ 
on the Bay of Bengal. 

Calcutta is the capital of British India, and a place of great 
trade. Fatna has a great trade in opium, rice, indi^, and 
nitre. Benares is one of the most sacred cities of the lundoos, 
and a great resort of the devotees of Hindoo worship. Affra is 
noted for its fine specimens of Mohammedan architecture. 
Delhi was the stronghold of the rebellious sepoys in 1857, but 
was captured by the British in September of the same year. 
Allahabad f from its situation, is deemed by the Hindoos a 
sacred city, and is consequently resorted to by crowds of pil- 
grims, who come to bathe in the united stream. Luckiuno, 
a fine city, is famous for the able and gallant defence made by 
the occupants of the Residency a^inst the sepoy mutineers, till 
relieved b^r Havelock and Lord Clyde in 1858. Bombay is 
noted for its extensive trade, next to that of Calcutta^ and for 
its docks and harbour, one of the largest and safest in India. 
Madras, the first British settlement in India, founded in 
1639, is the seat of an extensive commerce, but is a most 
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inconyenlent place for shipping, owing to the want of a proper 
harboar. 

Further India, or the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. — 
In Birmah — Mandalay\ near the Irrawadj ; A'va^ on 
the same river. In Siam — Bangkok and Yu'thioy both 
on the Meinam. In Anam — Hv4^ on the east coast ; 
Sat^gorij in Lower Cochin- China ; Kesh'Oj in the north, 
in Tonquin. 

Mandalay is the present cipital of Birmah. Amarapoora^ the 
former capital, and Ava, were both reduced to ruins by a dreadfal 
earthquake in 1839, and arc now almost deserted. Bankok is 
a kind of floating town, hundi'eds of the houses being built upon 
bamboo r&fts, which float in the river. It is the seat of a great 
trade, and large forests of the teak tree, so valuable for its strone 
and durable wood, are in its vicinity. Yuthia^ the former capitu 
of Siam, is the residence of most of the lUnkok merchants. 
JTtc^, the capital of Anam, is built almost in the style of a Euro- 
pean town. Saigon^ one of the finest river- ports in Asia, belongs 
to the Fi-ench. Kesho is a populous town with a good trade. 

China. — Peking on the Pei-ho ; Nanking on the Yang^ 
tso-kiang; Canion\ on the Choo*kiang; Hang'choo% 
at the southern tennination of the Grand Canal ; Shang- 
liaef, Ningpcf, Foo'-chmo^ and Amoy\ all on the east 
coast ; King-te-chiTig^, on the Po-kiang, a branch of the 
Yang-tse-kiang. 

Pekin occupies an area of about 25 sq. m., and its popula- 
tion rivals London and Yeddo, the two most populous cities 
in the world. It consists of two distinct cities, occupied 
respectively by the Tartars and the Chinese. That occupied by 
the Chinese is the seat of commerce, the other contains the 
royal palace, and is the residence of the chief dignitaries of the 
empire. Nankin, the capital till the end of the thirteenth 
century, is noted for its manufactures of crape, silks, paper, 
artificial flowers, and the cotton fabric known as nankeen. 
Canton, the only city with which Europeans were formerly 
allowed to trade, has extensive exports of tea, silk, precious 
metals, porcelain, and sugar. Hang-choo has long been famous 
for its suk trade. Shanghae, Ningpo, Foo-chow, and Amayf are 
all important ports, opened to British commerce by the treaty 
with tne Chinese in 1842. Kiiig-te-ching is the centre of the 
porcelain manufactures, where 500 furnaces are constantly at 
work, but no foreigner is admitted within the walls le»t the 
process of manufacture should thereby be revealed. 
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TinET. — Las'sOy on a branch of the Sanpoo ; Teshloo- 
Lom'boo, on the Sanpoo. 

Z^iMO, 9,500 feet above the sea, is a fortified town, with trade 
in silk, wool, goats' hair, woollen, cashmere, and linen &bric8, 
bullion, precious stones, and fruits. It contains the residence 
of the Grand Lama, the pontifical sovereign of Tibet, and a 
vast number of temples, in which are many idols of pare silTer 
and gold. Teahoo-Lamboo may be said to be a vast convent 
rather than a town, the great bulk of its population being priests. 

Eastern Turkestan. — Tarkanct and Cashgca^^ both 
in the west, on rivers of the same names ; Khoian\ 
south-east from Yarkand. 

Yarkandf enclosed by an earth rampart three miles in cir- 
cumference, but hayine extensive suburbs, is the centre of a 
creat trade between Chma and the countries beyond the western 
frontier of the empire. Ccuhgar has important manufactures 
of gold and silver cloths, cotton, silk, and carpets. 

Western Turkestan. — Bokha'rc^ on a tributary of 
the Amoo ; Kat'shi, on the Shehr-i-sehz ; KMva^ near 
the Amoo. 

Bokhara^ a populous town embosomed in gardens and 
orchards, has long been famous for its Mohammdan colleges, 
schools, and mosaues. Karshi has an important transit trade. 
Khiva is a mud-built town, surrounded by a mud wall ten feet 
high. Samaroand, containing the tomb of the Emperor Timonr, 
and Kokaun, an important commercial town on the Sir-Daria, 
now belong to Russia. 

Siberia, or Asiatic Russia. — Tobolsk^, at the junc- 
tion of the Tobol with the Irtish ; Ekat'erinburg, to 
the south-west of Tobolsk; Irkutsk", on the Angara, 
near Lake Baikal. 

Ibbolsk is built almost wholly of wood, and has manufactures 
of leather, linen, soap, and candles. It is the chief seat of 
government in Western Siberia, and has a great number of 
churches. Ekaterinburg has a mining college, imperial foun- 
dries, and other works. IrkuUh is the best built and hand- 
somest town in the country, the see of an archbishop, the chief 
seat of administration in Eastern Siberia, and the great seat of 
the Russian commerce with China. 

Japan. — Tokei\ Kiyo'to, Osa'ka^ and Yokoha'nia, on 
the island of Niphon; NagasO'ki, in Kiusiu; Mats' mai 
and Hakoda^di^ in Yesso, 
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Tokei, formerly called Yeddo, the capital of the empire, ia 
described as one of the most beautiful cities in the world. It is 
the present residence of the Mikado, and has a population of 
800,000. Kiyoto, formerly called Miako^ the former residence of 
the Mikado, is the seat of various literary and educational institu- 
tions. Osaka is one of the richest and most commercial cities of the 
empire. Yokohama and Nagcuaki have extensive foreign trade. 



TURKEY m ASIA. 

Part First.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Situation and Extent. — ^Turkey in Asia occupies an 
area of 669,120 sq. m., in tke most western portion of 
the Asiatic Continent. 

Boundaries. — North, the Black Sea and Russia; 
easiy Persia; south, Arabia and the Mediterranean; 
west, the Levant and the Archipelago. 

Physical Aspect. — ^Asiatic Turkey is mountainous, 
with a high table-land in the interior. Rich and well- 
watered valleys stretch along the sea-coast. 

In Syria, which extends from the Levant to the banks of the 
En^hrates, the western portion is traversed by a mountain 
cluon, while the eastern half is an immense open sterile plain. 

Division into Provinces. 

Turkey in Asia comprises four great natural divi- 
sions : — 

Asia Minok or Anato'lu. Mesopota'mia or Alokzi'ra * 
Abme'nia and Ettrdistan'. and rRAK-AR'ABi.f 

Syria, including Palestine. 

These provinces are subdivided into EyaUts, which are ruled 
by pashas or viceroys. The eyalets are subdivided into Sandjdks 
and lAva^. 

* Alffezira meana (he island. Maoptitamia ia bo called from its being 
letween ths riven Euphrates and Tigris. 

t Irak-Arabi was formerly called ChcUdea and Padanaram. 
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Natural Divisions of the Land and Water. 

Capes. — Ba^bOj the most westerly point, and Ana- 
mur^y the most southerly point of Asia Minor. 

IsLAKDS. — Mar^moray in the Sea of Marmora ; Ten'- 
edoSy Letfhos or MUyWne, Sci'Oy Samos, PafmoSy Cos or 
Stan'eOy Bkodes, all off the coast of Anatolia ; Cy'prus, 
in the Levant. 

Cyprus, by far the Lu|;e8t of the islands, is under the admin- 
istration of Great Britain. Tenedas, according to Virgil, 'was 
occapied by the Greeks when they retued from the siege of Troy. 
LesboBy fiunons for its wine, was the birthplace of Sappho. 
Samos, a chief centre of Ionian civilization, was the birthplace 
of Pythagoras. Patmos was the scene of the Apostle John's 
exile, and where he wrote the Book of Revelation. Cos was the 
birthplace of Hippocrates and Simonides. Bhodes, — ^in ancient 
times, was celebrated for its colossal brazen statue, one of the 
seven wonders of the world, erected B.C. 288, and thrown down 
by an earthquake B.c. 227 ; — ^in modem times, as the stronghold 
of the Knights of St John, who held it from 1808 to 1522, when 
they were dislodged by Sultan Solyman after a long si^^e. 

Mountains. — TavSrvXy Olyra'puSy and FcUiy in Asia 
Minor ; Let/anoriy in Syria. 

The TauriLS range stretches diagonally across the country, 
and with Anti'Taurus encloses the table-land in the interior. 
The highest summit is MomU Ararat, an extinct volcano, on 
which Koah's ark rested after the Deluge. It has two peaks, 
one of which is covered with perpetual snow, and the natives 
believe that Noah's ark is still mibedded in the frozen snow of 
the highest peak. 

Lebarum consists of two ridges, the western of which is called 
Libanus, and the eastern Anti-Lihanus. Mount Carmel and 
Mount Herman are spurs of Lebanon. 

EiVEBs. — ^The JekUl Ir^mdky the Kiz'il Ii^maik} and 
the Sdkari^ay fall into the Black Sea \ the Sarabat and 
the Mean'der or Mein'der fall into the Archipelago ; 
the Oron'teSy in Syria, falls into the Mediterranean ; the 
Euphrasies and the Ti'gris discharge their united waters, 
under the name of Shat-el-Arab, into the Persian Gulf 

1 JekU Irmak means green river ; KisU Irmdk, red river. 
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Lakes. — Van^ in Kurdistan; TvallarOol or Koch 
Hi8sar\ in the centre of Asia Minor ; Lake of Tibefrias 
or Sea of Galilee, and Lake AspTudti'tes or the Dead 
Sea, in Palestine. 

The waters of these lakes, with the exception of Tiberias, are 
salt, and have no visible outlet. Van, described by Armenian 
writers as extremely beantifal, is the largest, bat Tiberias is the 
most interesting, m>m having been so often crossed by oar Sa- 
viour and his Apostles, the fishermen of Galilee. It abounds 
with fish, and its scenery is at once grand and picturesque. 

Climate, Soil, Natural Productions, etc. 

Climate. — ^The climate yaries according to the ele- 
vation and physical character of the different regions. 

In the mountainous parts it is cold and hamid ; in the plains 
and yalleys it is warm and delightful ; in the desert regions the 
heat is intense and scorching. 

Soil. — ^The soil in the valleys is excellent, but poorly 
cultivated. 

Vegetation. — ^Forests of pines, oaks, beeches, elms, 
etc. clothe the mountain sides. Grapes, olives, and 
other fruits grow luxuriantly in the valleys, and the 
date-palm flourishes in Mesopotamia and wherever a 
sufficient supply of water is obtained. 

Animals. — The lion is found only to the east of the 
Euphrates, but the hyena, jackal, lynx, panther, buffalo, 
toUd boar, wolf, antelope, and deer are well known 
throughout. 

The camel is the chief beast of burden, but mtUes and asses 
are also common. 

Minerals. — ^The useful metals, salt and coal. 

People. — ^The people are of a very mixed character, 
embracing Turks, Armenians, Greeks, Kurds, Arabs, 
Turkomans, Tartars, Jews, Druses, Syrians, and other 
tribes. 

The Turkish race is the most numerous, and is found chiefly 
in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, and the north of Syria. 

P 
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Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGBAPHY. 

Principal Towns. 

Asia Minor. — Smyr^noj on the Archipelago ; Bn/sa, 
at the foot of Mount Olympus ; Kutai/^Oj Ango^ra^ Afium'- 
Karci'Hincar\ and Ko'mythy all inland ; Treb^izond and 
Sin^ope on the Black Sea ; SHvaSy near the Kizil Irmak ; 
TokcU^ and Amoina^ on the Jekil Innak. 

Smyrna, one of the most imDortant cities in the East, is noted 
for its extenslTe trade, especially in dried froits, drags, cotton^ 
wool, and silk. BruBa (anc. iTu«a, cap. of Htiiynia), though 
partially rednced to mins by a terrible earthquake in 1855, is 
still a flourishing commercial town. KutayOy regarded as the 
capital of Asia Minor, has a large trade in goats' hair, wool, and 
afipricultural produce. Angora is noted for a fiunons breed of 
suky-haired goats reared in its neighbourhood. AfiwrnrKara- 
Hitaar (Black Castle of Opium) is the chief seat of the produc- 
tion of opium. Koniyek (anc. Iconiam), one of the greatest 
cities in Asia Minor during the middle ages, is still a place of 
considerable trade. Trebteond and Sinope are important sea- 
ports. SivoB, the capital of the western portion of Anatolia, 
has a good transit trade, and some manufactures of coarse 
woollen and other fabrics. Tokat is a great centre of inland 
commerce; has silk and calico manufactures, and here is a 
government establishment for the refining of the copper obtained 
from the mines near Diarbekir. 

Armenia and Kurdistan. — Erzeroumf and Moosh, 
among the Annenian Mountains ; Van, on the lake of . 
the same name ; Bents', south-west of Lake Van. 

Brzeroum, on a fertile plain 5800 feet above the sea, is the 
seat of a great trade with the East, and has one of the largest 
custom-houses in Turkey. Van is a fortified city, in which are 
some remarkable antiquities ascribed to Semiramis. BeUit is 
the most considerable town in Kurdistan, and is noted for the 
manufacture of a cotton cloth celebrated for its bright red 
colour. 

Mesopotamia and Irak-Arabi.— Or/o, in the north ; 
Mo'sul and Bag' dad, both on the Tigris ; HiVldh, on 
the Euphrates ; Diarbekir', near the source of the Tigris. 

Orfot believed to be the ancient <' Ur of the CJuddeeB," the 
birthplace of Abraham and Lot, is a well-built town, and a place 
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of concdderable importance. MonU, the centre of sn extensiTV 
caraTan trade, was formerly noted for the mannfactore of fine 
fabrics, which from the town received the name of fmuHnSf but 
is now chiefly noteworthy from its proximity to the remains of 
Nineyeh, on the opposite side of the river. Bagdad is a walled 
city with six gates, but its former greatness is now much de- 
clined. HiUah is only remarkable as occupying the site of an- 
cient Babylon, one of the most magnificent and famous cities 
of the ancient world. Diarbehir has silk and cotton manu- 
factures and copper-works. 

Syria, including Palestine.* — Dama^cua^ at the 
eastern base of Anti-Libanns ; Alej^po, in the north, 
on the Koikh; Jeru'salem^ west of the Dead Sea; 
Trijp^oliy Befi/routy Sai'da^ A'cre^ and Jaffa^ all on the 
coast. 

Damcucus, one of the oldest cities in the world, has manu- 
factures of gold and silver ornaments, silk, cotton, coarse woollen 
goods, etc., and is a great centre of caravan trade. Aleppo, 
though it has suffered much from destructive earthquiJces, is 
still one of the finest cities of Syria, and has important manu- 
factures and a good inland trade. Jerusalem, as the scene of 
the greatest events recorded in the history of either ancient or 
modem times, is the most interesting and renowned city in the 
world ; but its glory has departed, and its inhabitants are now 
chiefly dependent on the pilgrims who visit the holy places. 
Beyrout is the port of Damascus. Jaffa is the port of Jerusalem. 



Places of Historical and General Interest. 

Asia Minor. — Sinope, off which, during the Crimean War 
in 1853, the Russian fleet set fire to a Turkish squadron, by 
which 4,000 Turks were cruelly put to death. Trebizond (ano. 
Trapezm), the first friendly port reached byXenophon with his 
10,000 Qreeks, after their arduous retreat from the battle of 
Ounaza. IzniJs occupies the site of the ancient Nice, where the 
famous council so called was held A.D. 325. Manissa, celebrated 
for the death of Themistocles, and for a great battle fought here 
between the Romans and Antiochus, king of Syria, b.o. 187. 

Armenia. — Ka/rs^ famous for its gallant but unsuccessful de- 
fence by Greneral Williams, when besiepced by the Russians in 
1865, was ceded to Russia by the Berlin Treaty of 1878. Betlis, 
where tl^ Persians defeated the Turks under Solyman the 

Magnificent in 1664. 

* For detailed Geography of Palestine, see page S26. 
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Meeopotamla.— ^rM (anc. Arbela), where Alexander the 
Great obtained his final yictory over Darins, B.C. 331. Raeea, 
the favonrite residence of Haronn-al-Raschid, of whose palace 
the remains may still be seen. 

Irak Arab! — Near Hillah is Birs Nimrovd, an oblong hill, 
snrmonnted by a tower of kiln-bnmt bricks nearly 200 feet high, 
believed by many to be the remains of the Tower of Babel. 

Syria. — ArUakia (anc ArUioch), where Christians were first 
distinguished by that name. 

Industrial Pursuits. 

Agriculture. — ^The cultivation of the soil is pursued 
in a very defective manner, and scanty harvests are 
often the consequent result. 

Manufactures. — ^In the larger towns are some ma- 
nufactures of silk and coUcm fabrics, ahawU, leather^ 
6oap^ silver and geld ornaments, etc. Carpet weaving 
is carried on among the wandering tribes, but not to 
any great extent. 

Commerce. — ^The foreign trade is considerable, but 
is confined to a few towns on the coast. The internal 
trade is carried on by means of caravans. 

Imports. — Chiefly European manufactures, embracing cotton, 
silk, and woollen goods, hardware, glass, and metals. 

Exports. — Tv/rkey carpets, raw sUle, cotton, wool, opium, 
rlvuba/rh, dried fruits, etc. 

Beligion, Education, Qovemment, etc. 

Reuqion. — The Turks and Arabs are universally Ma- 
hometans. Christianity is professed by the Armenians, 
Greeks, and Nestorians. There are also many Jews. 

Education. — Education is attended to with care. 

Government, Army, Navy, — See " Turkey in Eu- 
rope," page 189. 

Population. — The population is over 15^ millions. 

By the Berlin Treaty of 1878 Turkey ceded to Russia the 
territories of Ardahan, Ears, and Batoum, with the port of Ba- 
toum and adjacent territory, embracing in all a pop. of 600,644. 
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ARABIA. 

Part First.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Situation and Extent. — ^Arabia occupies the south- 
western portion of Asia, and contains an area of 
1,200,000 square miles. 
Name. — ^Arabia most probably means the west. 
This meaning supposes the name to be derived from the He- 
brew yerb Amb^ to go down, and to denote that re^on where 
the sun appeared to set to the Shemitic dwellers on the Euphrates. 
Other etymologies are from Aroiba, a level waste ; Mer, a wan- 
derer ; and Ardbah, a barren place. 

Boundaries. — North, Turkey in Asia; west, the 
Isthmus of Suez and the Eed Sea ; south, the Indian 
Ocean ; east, the Persian Gulf. 

Physical Aspect. — ^The coasts are low and flat; the 
interior consists of a series of high table-lands, between 
which and the sea, a mountain chain traverses the 
west and south sides. 

The whole country is sandy, but that part of it especially 
which lies south of the tropic is a continuous plain of shift- 
ing sand. 

Division into Provinces. 

Arabia is divided into six Provinces : — 
Hbd'jaz.* Had'ramaut. El-Hasa. 

Ye'men.2 O'man. Nbd'jed.' 

By the ancients Arabia was divided into Arabia Petrcea, in 
the north-west; Arabia Fdix^ in the west and south; and 
Arabia Deserta^ in the centre and east ; but this partition is 
unknown to the natives, who recognise only the six divisions 
given above. 

Natural Divisions of the Lajid. 

Islands. — Soco'tra, in the Indian Ocean ; Bahrein', 
in the Persian Gulf. 

> Eedicut means the Land of Pilgrimage. > Yemen means the south, 
* Ne^ed, the high land. 
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Soeotra \b celebrated for the prodnction of aloes, considered 
superior to any other. Bahrein has one of the most eztensiye 
pearl fisheries in the world, yielding annually pearls to the 
value of about £150,000. 

Mountains. — ^Between the arms of the Bed Sea, 
Mount Si'nai and Mount Ho'reb, 

In the same region is the wilderness of El-Tih, or the 
"Wandering," where the Children of Israel sojourned forty 
years in passing from Egypt to Canaan. 

Climate, Soil, Natural Productioiis, etc. 

Climate. — ^The climate is perhaps the driest in the 
world. 

The high grounds enjoy a rainy season, but in the low lands 
hardly a refreshing shower falls during the course of the year. 
The destructiye effects of the Simoon, or hot wind of the desert, 
are severely felt, especially in the north. 

Soil. — ^The soil generally is irreclaimahly barren, but 
wherever there is water valuable products are obtained. 

Natural Productions. — Of vegetable products the 
most common are the date-palm, coffee, cotton, gums, 
jVankincenae, vine, fig, peach, and various other fruits. 
The h(yr8e and the cavfid are the characteristic domestic 
animals; and among the minerals are iron, copper, lead, 
coal, basalt, and the precious stones, onyx, cornelian, 
emerald, and agate. 

The Arabian horses are the finest in the world. They are 
used exclusively for riding, and are treated withgreat affection, 
often indeed as members of the Arab's family. The camel being 
peculiai'lv suited to the traversing of sandy deserts, is the chief 
beast of burden, and is hence emphatically styled, **ihe ship of 
the desert." 

People. — The people are a very mixed race. 

The Arabs are divided into two great classes — the dwellers in 
towns and the inhabitants of the desert, — ^the latter are called 
Bedouins, They Hve in tents, and change the site of their 
encampments whenever necessity for finding pasture for their 
flocks requires. They support tnemselves more or less by plun- 
der, and look with great contempt on those who have fixed habi- 
tations. 
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Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Peincipal Towns. — In Hedjaz— ifefec'ca, east of the 
Red Sea ; MedVna, north of Mecca. In Yemen— ^S^no, 
inland; Mo'cha^ on the Red Sea; A' den, on the south- 
west coast. In Oman— Iftwcaf', on the south-east 
coast. In Nedjed — Bi'adh, in the interior. 

Mecca is noted as the birthplace of Mahomet, and is annnally 
visited by thousands of his followers, who are enjoined to visit 
this "holy city" at least once in their lives. Medina contains 
the " Prophet* s " tomb, an object of great veneration. 8ana^ 
beantifnlly sitaated in the centre of the coffee district, has a 
great trade. Mocha is the port of Sana. Aden, a strongly 
fortified British station, has the best harbour on the coast of 
Arabia, and is considered the " Gibraltar of the East" Mtuicat 
is the largest town in the country, and a centre of commercial 
activity. Biadh is the capital of the Wahabees, a very strict 
sect of Mahometans. Derayeh, the former capital, was destroyed 
by Ibrahim Pasha in 1819. 

Industrial Pursuits. — Agricultural processes are 
very rude; manufactures are at a very low ebb ; but the 
trade is considerable, and large quantities of merchan- 
dise are brought by caravans and by the sea from the 
surroimding countries. 

Religion. — Mahometanism. Government. — The 
government is patriarchal. 

The Bedouins are divided into a great number of distinct 
tribes, each governed by its own sheik or emir. Hedjaz, Yemen, 
and El-Hasa were conquered by the Turks in 1871, and now 
form provinces of the Turkish Empire. The Sultan of Oman, 
erroneously styled the Imam of Muscat, rules the territory in 
the south-east from the south of El-Hasa round to near the 
centre of the south coast. The Wahabees are ruled by a 
severe hereditary despotism by the Sultan of the Nedjed. 

Population.— Estimated at 8 millions. 



PEESIA. 

Pakt Fibst.^PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Situation and Extent. — Persia, with an area of 
648,000 sq. m., lies to the east of Turkey and Arabia. 
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Name, — Persia is derived from Persia, the ancient 
name of the province Fars or Farsistan, 

The native name of the country is Iran. 

Boundaries. — North, Turkestan, the Caspian Sea, 
and Eussia ; west, Turkey in Asia ; smith, the Persian 
Gulf ; east, Afghanistan and Beloochistan. 

Physical Abpbot. — ^The interior is an elevated table- 
land, traversed by mountain ranges, diversified with 
long arid valleys, and extensive salt and sandy deserts. 

Division into Provinces. 
Persia is divided into eleven Provinces : — 

I'sAX- Aje'mi, ^ which Mjizahobkan'. Fabs or Fabsistan'. 

includes Ardelan, Ghi'lan.* Labistan'. 

Luristan, and Per- Astrabad'. Kebman', Yezd. 

sian Kurdistan. Azebbi'jah. KnoBAflflAM'. 

Khuzistan'. 

Natural Divisions of the Laud and Water. 

Islands. — Ea^rak, in the Persian Gulf; Kish'ma 
and Or^mva, at its entrance. 

The largest island is KisJvma. Ka/rak, a small rocky island, 
affords a safe anchorage for ships. Ormva, when in the posses- 
sion of the Portugese from 1507 to 1622, was the receptacle of 
the wealth of India and the manufactures of Europe, but is now 
nearly desolate. 

Mountains. — EVburz, in the north, south of the Cas- 
pian ; and EVvwnd, in the west. 

The highest summit of the Elburz range is Mount Demavend^ 
21,000 feet. The Elvwnd range stretches from east to west 
under various names, and throws out several branches over the 
country. 

EiVBRS. — ^Flowing into the Caspian Sea — ^the A'ras 
or Araxfes, between Asiatic Eussia and Persia; the 
Kia'U-Cyzan, flows north-east from Azerbijan ; the At- 
trucld, flows west from Khorassan. The Karoon', flows 
south into the Persian Gulf. 

1 Irak-Jjemi is the ancient ifecUow 8 Pronounced G94cJk 
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Lakes. — Lake Un^miah^ in Azerbijan ; Lake Bakh'- 
tegauj in Farsistan. 

Lake Urumiah is so impregnated with salt that lai^ cakes, 
resembling a white pavement, are often found at the bottom, 
and no fish can liye m it. 

Climate, Soil, Natural ProduotionB, etc. 

Climate. — In the north, the climate is warm and 
moist ; in the south and south-west, it is very hot and 
diy. 

Soil. — ^The soil is largely impr^nated with salt, and 
is generally barren : but in the north, in the vaJleys 
among the mountains, and, indeed, wherever there is a 
supply of water, it is fertile in a high degree. 

Natural Productions. — ^There are few forests. The 
mineral wealth is considerable, but undeveloped. 

Fruit trees grow luxuriantly in the well-watered districts, and 
roses in endless variety are cultivated for the much-prized otto 
of roses. Persian Jicrses are the most beautiful in the East. 
The camel is the common beast of burden. Cattle, the large- 
tailed sheep, mules, and asses, are ever]rwhere abundant. 
Among the wild animals are the lion, leopard, panther, bear, 
hyena, jackal, fox, and monkei/. 

People. — ^The people are descendants of the ancient 
Persians, intermingled with Turks, Tartars, Arabs, 
Armenians, and other tribes. 

The present descendants of the ancient Persians are the 
Parsees, who are stiU distinguished by their worship of the sun 
and fire as emblems of their God Ormuzd. 



Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGKAPHY. 

Principal Towns. — In Irak-Ajemi — Teheran^ in the 
north ; Ispahan^ south from Teheran; Hamadanf, at the 
foot of Mount Elvund. In Mazanderan — Saree\ Bal- 
froo8h\ and Amoly near the Caspian. In Ghilan — Resld, 
on an inlet of the Caspian. In Azerbijan — Tabresz', 
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east of Lake XJramiaL In Khuzistan — DizfooV and 
Shoosfter, In Ears — Shira^, inland ; BushM, on the 
Persian Gul£ In Kerman — Chmbroonfy near the en- 
trance to the Persian Gulf. In Khorassan — Mesh'ed, 

TeJiercm, the present capital, has important mannfactures of 
carpets and iron goods. Ispahan, the capital till 1770, was 
formerly one of the most splendid cities of the East, but ia now 
much decayed. Hamadam, is the AchmMa of Scripture, and 
contains the reputed tomb of Esther and Mordecai. Balfrooshf 
Amol, and JtesM, command the chief commerce of the Caspian. 
Tabreez has a considerable trade in silk. IXgfool, Shooster, and 
Shiraz, are all of commercial importance. Bushire, the chief 
seat of the foreign commerce, has a considerable trade with 
India. Oomifroon belongs to the Sultan of Muscat. Meahed, 
situated in a fine plain, had, not many years ago, 100,000 
inhabitants, but has decayed from its former importance. 

Industrial Pursuits. — ^Agriculture is limited, but 
the manufactures and commerce are important. 

Owing to the want of rivers, onl^ a small part of the country 
can be cultivated, and agriculture is consequently at a low ebb. 
The manufactures consist chiefly of silk Bui cotton fabrics, goats^ 
hair shawls, sabres, leather, jewellery, and5fo«Z. The commerce 
is chiefly carried on by means of camels. The maritime trade 
is in the hands of foreigners. 

Ebligion. — Mahometanism. Education. — Chiefly 
military. 

The Persians are a lively, active, polite, and intelligent 

Seople, endowed with a fine imagination ; and they possess a 
terature of their own, which is somewhat widely dinufled. 

Government. — ^A despotic monarchy. 

The sovereign is styled the Shah, and all his subjects are 
considered as his slaves, but the chiefs of the nomadic tribes 
sometimes acquire an influence which renders them nearly 
independent. 

Army. — 105,500 men, of whom 76,500 are reserve. 

Population. — Estimated at 5 millions. 

The population is divided into two great dasses— the nomadic 
and the aweUers in towns. About a fourth part are pastoral, 
and are called Hiyats, They dwell in tents, seeking pastures 
for their flocks upon the mountain-sides in summer, and in 
winter returning to the lower plains. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

Part First.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Situation and Extent. — Afghanistan occupies an 
area of about 260,000 sq. m., between the north of 
Persia and India. 

Name. — Afghanistan means country of the Afghans. 

The term Afghan is of Persian derivation, but its real mean- 
ing is unknown. The natives call themselves Fushtaneh, and 
clum descent from Saul, King of Israel. 

Boundaries. — North, Western Turkestan ; east, 
Eastern Turkestan and India ; south, Beloochist'in ; 
west, Persia. 

Physical Aspect.— The country to a large extent is 
mountainous; the south-west is an extension of the 
Persian desert ; the valleys generally are well watered, 
and abound in rich pasture. 

Divisions. — Cabool', Jelalabad', Ghuz'ni, Canda- 
har', Herat', Af'ghan Tur^'kestan. 

Mountains. — Hindoo Koosh, in the north-east ; the 
Paropom'tsan Mountains, in the north-west ; SoVymaun 
Mountains, in the east. 

Hindoo Koosh has an elevation of 20,000 feet. The highest 
of the Solymaun range is Tdkhi-i-Solymatm (the throne of Solo- 
mon), 12,000 feet. 

Rivers. — The Helmunct and the Fur'rah-rood flow 
into Lake Seistan; the Her'i-rood flows west from 
Hindoo Koosh ; the CabooV is a tributary of the Indus. 

Lake. — Lake Seis'tan or Hamoon% in the south-west. 

Climate. — The climate is distinguished by intense 
extremes of heat and cold. 

In summer, it is said, the heat is sometimes so great that eggs 
are made hard and balls of lead malleable ; whereas in winter 
the streams are frozen sufficiently hard to bear loaded camels. 

Soil. — Wherever water is plentiful, fruits and good 
grain crops abound. 

Natural Productions. — The natural productions 
resemble those of Persia, 
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A prominent object of the zoology of the country is the 
sheep, remarkable for its tail, a mass of pure fieit, weigmng from 
10 to 12 lbs., and sometimes so large as to require a frame for 
its support. 

People. — ^The people are of various tribes, of which 
the Pushtanehy or Afghans proper, is the principal 

The tribes are subdiyided into clans or families, each under 
its own chief, and the habits of these clans very much resemble 
those of the ancient Highland clans of Scotland. 



Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Principal Towns. — Cahoot and Jelalabact^ in the 
north-east, on the Cabool ; Candahar^, south-west from 
Cabool; Herat, near, the Heri-rood; Koon'dooz and 
BdUchj in the north. 

Cdbool, the modem capital, is situated in a plain 6,400 feet 
aboYe the sea, and is distinguished aboye all other cities for the 
excellent fruits produced in its neighbourhood. Here in 1841, 
under their treacherous chiefs, a general rising of the natives 
took place against the British force sent to recover the 
sovereignty for Shah Sujah, when Sir Alexander Barnes and Sir 
Williun Macnaughten, the two British envoys, were murdered, 
and about 16,000 troops and camp-followers perished in their 
retreat to India. JelcUabad is famous for the heroic and 
successM resistance made by a small body of British troops 
under Sir R Sale, against a numerous force of insurgent Afghans, 
in 1841-2. For other towns see "Asia," page 214. 

Industrial Pursuits. — ^Agriculture, owing to the 
unsuitahleness of the country, is little attended to. 
The chief manufactures are coarse cotton and woollen 
fabrics for domestic use. The commerce is considerable, 
but consists entirely of caravan traffic with India, 
Persia, and Turkestan. 

Ebligion. — Mahometanism. GtOvbrnmbnt. — The 
ruler is called the Ameery but owing to the disturbed 
state of the country, his power is limited. 

The nomadic and mountain tribes own no superiority but that 
of their own chiefs. 
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Army. — ^About 16,000 men, chiefly cavalry. 

Population. — ^The population is about 5 millions. 

The Afghans in general are a rude, warlike, and predatory 
people, bnt at the same time are distin^lshed among orientids 
for their hospitality, their love of truui, and tiie respect with 
which they treat women. 



BELOOCHISTAK 

Situation and Extent. — Beloochistan is the country 
to the south of Afghanistan, between Peisia and India. 
Its area is estimated at 100,000 sq. m. 

Name. — ^Beloochistan means the country of the Bel- 
oochees. 

The Beloochees are a rude nomadic race inhabiting the 
western provinces. They speak a corrupt dialect of the Persian 
language, and devote their chief attention to pastorsd pursuits. 
The eastern part is occupied by another race called uie Bra' 
hooees, also a pastoral people, who speak a dialect of Sanscrit 
origin. Both tribes are notoriously addicted to rapacity and 
plunder. 

Phtsioal Aspect. — Much of the country is high and 
mountainous ; the coast is low, flat, and sandy. 

Between the mountain ranges are large tracts of sandy deserts, 
intersected by a few river-courses, whicn are swollen with sad- 
den torrents during the rainy season, but which are dry during 
the greater part of the year. 

The Climate, Soil, and JSTatural Productions re- 
semble those of the adjoining countries on the west and 
north. 

Principal Town. — Kelatf, towards the north. 

KdtU, a strongly-fortified town enclosed by a mud wall, was 
stormed and taken by the British in 1839, and again in 1841. 
It has a good transit trade, and almonds, melons, and dates are 
plentifully produced in its neighbourhood. 

Industrial Pursuits. — ^Agriculture is little pursued. 
There are no manufactures, and the commerce is almost 
wholly in the hands of Hindoos. 
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Religion. — Mahometanism. Government. — The 
nominal ruler is the Khan of Kelat, but he possesses 
little authority, and is himself under the supremacy of 
Britain. 

Army. — About 4,000 men. Population. — Esti- 
mated at 2 millions. 



INDIA. 

Part First.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Situation. — India occupies the whole of the central 
peninsula in the south of Asia. 

Extent. — The greatest length from north to south is 
1,900 miles ; the greatest breadth is 1,800 miles ; area, 
including tributary States, 1,467,964 sq. m. 

The area of India is more than one-third that of Europe, or 
more than thirteen times the size of the whole British Islands. 

Name.— India means the land of the river, t.e., the 
Indus. The name Hindostan, frequently appUed to India, 
properly speaking denotes only the valleys of me Jumna and 
the Upper Ganges. 

Boundaries. — North, the Himalaya Mountains ; 
west, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, and the Arabian Sea ; 
south, the Indian Ocean ; ectst, the Bay of Bengal and 
the Eastern Peninsula. 

Physical Aspect. — In the north the country con- 
sists of a vast plain separated from Tibet by the vast 
Himalaya Mountains ; elevated table-lands divided by 
river-valleys and bordered by mountain ranges char- 
acterize the centre and the south. 

Coast. — The coast line measures about 4,000 miles. 

The cast side of the Peninsula is distinguished as the Coro- 
Tnandel Coast, and the west as the MalalkLr Coast, The latter 
is indented, and has numerous good harbours, but the former is 
unbroken, and is exposed to a ^wwerful surf, which renders it 
exceedingly difficult for passengers and goods to be landed. 
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Political Divisions. 

India is politically divided into — 1. Three Pre- 
sidendea under direct British rule ; 2. Subject or Pro- 
tected States; 3. Independent States; and, 4. The For- 
eign Possessions of France and Portugal : — 

1. Frendeneies, 2. protected States.* 

BeHOAL'. RaJPOOTA'nA. NlZAlf^S DOMIH- 

Bombat'. Bahawulpoor'. ionb.* 

Madras'. Cutoh. Mtboke'. 

Go'jBRAT.^ TrAYAHOORE'. 

Gwal'ior. Cochin'. 

Indorb'.^ Behar'. 

Bhopal'. Silhet'. Sik'im. 

BundetiOUNd'. Cashmere'. 

3. Ind^ndent States, 4. Foreign Possessions, 

Nepaul'. Chanderkaoore'. 1 

Bhotah'. Kabikal'. Mahb. I Belonging to 

Poia>iC!HBR'BT. | Franoo. 

Yanaoh'. J 

DAMAUN^ ) Belonging to 

Diu. Go'a. j Portugal. 

Of the three Presidencies Bengal is the largest and most 
yaluable. It occupies an area equal to nearly mree times the 
size of Great Britain, but for administrative purposes it is divided 
into the Lieutenant^Govemorships of Bengaiy the Norths West 
Provinces^ and the Punjavh, ana the Chief-Commissionerships 
of Otwfo, the Central Frovinces, and British Birmak, The 
Bombay Presidency includes the Governorship of Bombay and 
the Commissionership of Scinde. In the Madras Presidency are 
CirearSj CarnaUct South Canara^ Malabar, and Coimhalore. 

Natiiral Divisions of the Land and Water. 

Islands. — Ceylon^, south-east from the Camatic; 
Bombay and Salsette\ on the west coast ; the Lacfca- 
dive and the Mat dive Islands, in the Indian Ocean. 

* Protected State* axe those which stiU retain their native forms of 
l^oyemment, bat at the same time are to a greater or less extent under the 
control of the British Qovemmcnt. 

1 Also eaUed the Dominione of iihe Gvicovar. ' CaUed also ffokar's 
Dominions. * Called also Hydrahad and the Deocan, 
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Ceylon^ though fifty miles from the coast, is almost connected 
with it by two islands and a chain of shoals called Adam*8 
Bridge. Its climate is hot and moist, its soil fertile, and 
vegetable productions including riee, coffee, the coeoa-nui palm, 
the einnamon lavrel, the bread fruit, and other trees, grow 
luxuriantly. The principal towns on the island are Colombo, Hie 
capital, on the west coast ; Kamdy, in the interior ; TrineomdU, 
on the east coast ; and Paint de Gfalle, in the south, a station for 
the steamers between Europe and the East. TrineomcUi has one 
of the finest harbours in the world« 

The Laccadive and the Maldive Islwnds are merely coral reefii, 
whose only valuable article of produce is the cocoa-nut, lazgely 
exported by the natives. 

Cafes. — Cape Gornforin^ the extreme south point; 
CcJfimere Pointy on the south-east ; Palmi/ra^a Pointy 
on the north-east ; Dwn!dra Heady south of Ceylon. 

Mountains. — The Himdla'ya Mountains, in the 
north; the AravuHi Mountains^ in Eajpootana; the 
Vindkkfa Mountains, in the centre; the Western 
OhautSy in the south-west ; the Eastern GTiauts, in the 
south-east ; the NeilgJie/ries, south of Mysore. 

The Himalaya Mountains, see ' ' Aask, " page 207. The "ia^- 
est of the Aravulli range is Mount Aboo, 5000 feet. 

The Western, Ghauts (4700 to 7000 feet) stretch along the 
shore from Bombay to Cape Comorin ; the JSastem OhatUs form 
an irregular chain, with a mean elevation of 1500 feet. The 
Nexlgherries connect these two chains, and are 8766 feet above 
the sea. 

Gulfs. — Ctdf of Gutch, and Gtdf of Cam'hay, in 
the north-west ; Gidf of Manaar\ and Pallds Strait, 
between India and Ceylon ; Bay of Bengal', on the east 

BiVEBS. — ^The Oan'ges, with its tributaries, the 
Jum'na and the Oogfra, the Brahmapoo*tra, the M(k 
hana'di, the Goda'dery, the KrisKna or Kistfnah, and 
the Cau'very, all flow south-east into the Bay of Ben- 
gal ; the Nerbud'da and the Taj/ti, fall into the Gulf 
of Cambay ; the In'dus flows south-west into the 
Arabian Sea. 

The Ganges issues from a snow bed in the Himalayas at an 
elevation of 13,800 feet above the sea. It has a course of 1500 
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miles, and is navigable 1800 miles. At its month it divides 
into several branches, but the Hoogldyj or most western branch, 
is the main stream. The Hindoos believe the waters of the 
Qanges have power to wash away all their sins, and hence, when 
dying, they often beg to be carried to its banks that they may 
expire with their feet in ih& water. 

The Iruius rises in Tibet, and in its conrse receives the Cctbool, 
and the five rivers which give the country through which they 
pass the name of Punjavh, These are the Chenab, the Thelum, 
the Eavee, the Beas, and the StUlej. Punjavb means five rivers. 

Lakes. — Pulicaify in the Carnatic ; CMVka, in Orissa. 

Near the Gulf of dutch is a singular tract called the Runn of 
CtUch, which, during the rainy season, may be said to be a lake 
6000 sq. m. in extent, but during the dry season is a barren 
sandy desert, interspersed with numerous shallow salt lakes. 
The phenomenon of the mirage is often observed in the Bunn 
during the dry season. 

Climate, Soil, Natural Productions, etc. 

Climatb. — In the central and southern regions the 
heat is excessive ; in the mountain districts a temperate 
climate is experienced. 

The climate is ^eatly influenced by the monsoons, or periodi- 
cal winds which divide the year into two seasons — ^the wet and 
the dry. Generally the eastern side of India is hotter and more 
arid than the western. 

Soil. — ^The soil is remarkably fertile. 

Natural Productions. — ^The vegetation includes 
nearly all the fruit and other trees which are found in 
Southern Asia in general. The higher forms of animal 
life pervade the forests and jungles ; and among tho 
minerals are reckoned iron, copper, silver, gold, coal, 
precious stones, the most valuable of which is the 
diamond, found in various parts. 

Of the vegetable productions of India the most remarkable is 
the Bwrr Tree, Banyan Tree, or the Indian Fig. The peculiarity 
of this tree is, that its trunk throws out branches from which 
shoots descend, and these taking root in the ground become 
parent stems of other branches, until one tree becomes as it were 
a grove. Some have extended to such an extent that sevon 
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thousand persons have found ample room to repose under their 
shade. Tne wood is porous and of no yalue, but the bark and 
juice are used for medicinal purposes. 

People. — About six-sevenths of the inhabitants are 
Hindoos ; the remainder are foreigners. 

Though it is customary to regard the Hindoos as one people, 
in reality they consist of a great variety of families and races, 
among which are exhibited as many points of difference in 
appearance, customs, and language as are observable among the 
different nations of £urope. Generally, they are of slender pro- 
portions, with a complexion varying from a dark olive to a 
transparent brown ; but in the mountain regions, they are found 
of large stature and robust build, and there are some whose skin 
is nearly as black as that of the negro. It is not uncommon to 
apply the term Hindoo to all who are attached to the Brahmin- 
iciu religion, or who are bound by the social rules which it 
involves. The British in India are only about 125,000. 



Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Principal Towns. 

Bengal Pbbsidbnoy. — Calcufta and Serampore^^ 
both on the Hooghly; Moorshedahad', FaHnoLj Ben- 
c^res, Mirzapoor\ Cawnpore% all on the Ganges ; A'gra 
and Dd'hiy both on the Jumna; Allahabad% at the 
confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna ; Luck'now, on 
the Goomty ; Oude, on the Gogra ; Lahore'j Amrifsir^ 
Mooltan\ and Peshc^wur, in the Punjaub ; Nagpore^j in 
the Central Provinces ; Juggernaut' or Pooree\ on the 
Bay of Bengal. 

Calcutta is the capital of British India, the residence of the 
viceroy, and the seat of immense commerce. In the native por- 
tion of the city, the streets are narrow, crowded, and dirty ; out 
in the European part they are wide, and the houses, which ar« 
generally detached and surrounded by gardens, are handsome 
m a high degree. Fort- William, which defends the city, mount- 
ing upwards of 600 cannon, is the strongest fortress in India. Se- 
ramporewaa formerly a Danish settlement, but was purchased by 
the British in 1845. MoorsheddbcuL is a large town with manu- 
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factures of silk, embroidery, carpets, etc. Paina lias a military 
depot, and a great trade in rice, opium, indigo, and sugar. 
Benares^ one of the most sacred cities of the Hindoos, and a great 
resort of pilgrims, has a great trade in diamonds, shawls, mus- 
lins, silks, indigo, and opium. Mirzapoor is a great cotton mart. 
Gavmpore is a principal military station, with cantonments for 
7000 troops. Agra has a fort and arsenal, and is noted for its 
fine specimens of Mohanmiedan architecture. Delhi^ 7 miles in 
circumference, is entered by 11 gates. It contains numerous 
mosques, a magnificent palace, a large observatory, and a college 
for English, Arabic, Persian, and Sanscrit. Allakobbad is a 
sacred cily, much frequented b^ pilgrims. LuchMyio^ the capital 
of Oude, is one of the finest cities in India. Lahore^ the capital 
of the Punjaub, was taken by the British on the defeat of the 
Sikhs in 1849. AmrUsir has manufactures of shawls and silks, 
and is the ereat seat of commerce for Korthem India. Mooltan 
was formerly a fortress of great strength, but was besieged and 
taken by the British in 1849. NagporCf surrounded by artificial 
lakes and gardens, is the seat of administration of the Central 
Provinces. Juggervumt is famed for the hideous Hindoo idol, 
temple and car which bear its name. 

Bombay Pbbsidency. — Bombai/, on a small island 
on the west coast; Po&nah or Fvlna^ south-east of 
Bombay ; Suraif, on the Tapti ; Ahmeddbadf, inland ; 
Hyderabad' y Shikarpoor', and Kurrachfee, all in Scinde. 

Bombay (Good Harbour) is noted for its extensive trade, next 
to that of Calcutta, and for its docks and harbour, one of the 
largest and safest in India. Poonah, situated on a plain 2000 
feet above the sea, is remarkable for its healthy and temperate 
climate. Siirat is a large town, but its former active export 
trade is now on the decline. AhTneddbad, the head-quarters of 
part of the Bombay army, was nearly ruined by an earthquake 
in 1822. Hyderabad is the capital of Scinde ; but Shikarpoor 
is the largest town, and Kurrachee is the chief seaport. 

Madras Presidency. — Madras^ and MamUpatam^ 
on the Coromandel coast; Tanjore' and Trichinqp'oly, 
on the Cauvery; CaVicut and Mangalore\ on the Mal- 
abar coast. 

Madras is the seat of most extensive commerce ; but having 
no harbour, ships must anchor at a distance from the shore, and 
passengers and goods are landed by means of small boats, or 
" catamarans," which are constructed so as not to swamp in the 
tremendous surf which prevails along this coast. MastUipatam 
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has long been funous for its chintz manofkctares. Tanjore 
contains a magnificent pagoda, one of the finest in India. 
Tridanopoly is a fortified town and the head-quarters of the 
soath diyision of the Madras army. Calicut has a trade in teak- 
wood, pepper, and oocoa-nats. MangaHore exports great quan- 
tities of teak and sandal wood from the Mysore hills. 

States under British Protection. — ^In Rajpootana 
— Joudporffj Bhurtpore^y Jeypoor^^ and Oodeypo(y/. In 
Cutch — Bhuj. In Gnjerat — Baro'da. In Bundelcund 
— JhansL In Nizam's Dominions — Hyderabad^ ^^ Crol- 
con'da, and Aurungabad^. In Mysore — Bangcdoref. 
In Travancore — Trivan'drum. In Cashmere — Cash- 
mere' or Sirinug'gur. In the other states, the capitals 
and the states are of the same name. 

Joudpcrt is noted for its elaborately constructed tanks and 
deep wells. Bhuripore is a populous city, eight miles in 
circuit Jeypoor is the handsomest and most regularly-built of 
the native towns in India. Bhui is celebrated over India for 
its manufactures in gold and silver. Baroda, enclosed by a 
double wall, has a considerable trade. Jhansi manufactures 
carpets and arms. Hyderabad^ a lar^e and beautiful city, with 
a British residency, is important for its manufactures of silks. 
Golconda was formerly famous as a dep6t for diamonds. Banga- 
lore is the head-quarters of the British resident and Madias 
officers in Mysore. Trivandrum is the site of an observatory. 
Cashmere, situated in a beautiful valley, was long noted for its 
shawls manufactured from the fine hair of the Tibetan goat, 
but its manufactures have now almost disappeared. 

Independent States. — In Nepaiil — Khatmandoo' 
and Oorl^ha. In Bhotan — Tassisu'don. 

Khatmandoo is a brick town with many Buddhist temples. 
Tassisudon is the residence of the Deb-rajah, the governor of 
Bhotan. 

Plspces of Historic€il and General Interest. 

Bengal Presidency. — The prison of Calcutta is famous for 
its black-hole, a room only 18 feet square, into which Surajah 
Dowlah, a native prince, forced one hundred and forty-six 
Englishmen, of whom only twenty-three were found alive in the 
morning. North of Calcutta, Plassy, where British supremacy 
wis established in India, by the defeat of Surajah Dowlah by 

> Not to be confounded with Hyderabad in the Presidency of Bomlmy. 
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Colonel'Clive in 1767. It was preciaely a hnndrcd years after 
tbia battle that the Bengal native army matinied, encouraged 
by a prediction, generally received among them, that the sove- 
reignty of the British over India would be overthrown on the 
centenary of the year in which tiiey gained it at Plassy. MeenU, 
where the mutiny first manifested itself, 10th May 1867, when 
the native troops shot their officers, and massacred all the 
Europeans that could be found. Delhi, from its proximity to 
Meerut, was the first large city that fell into the hands of the 
mutineers, but was captured by the British in September of the 
same year, 1857. iMchnow, noted for the heroic defence of the 
Residency by the British against the Sepoys, till relieved by 
Havelock and Clyde, 1867. Cawnpore^ the scene of a fearful 
massacre of British women and children, by order of Nana 
Sahib, June 1857. Near Agra is Taj Mahal (crown of edifices), 
erected about 1640 by the Shah Jehan in honour of his wife, 
and considered to be the most magnificent mausoleum in the 
world. It is wholly of white marble, inlaid with precious stones, 
and its erection is said to have given employment to twenty 
thousand men for twenty-two years. 

Bombay Presidency— ^wro^, where the first English factory 
was established in India, 1612. Here is an hospital for sick, 
aged, and maimed animals, where rats and even insect vermin 
are attended to with care by devotees. Near Hyderabad is the 
village Meanee, the scene of a memorable victory gained by Sir 
Charles Napier over the Beloochees, 1843. 

Madras Presidency. — Calicut, the first port in India visited 
by the Portuguese navigator Vasco de Gama, May 1498. The 
cotton cloth Known as calico gets its name from this town. 
Arcoty where Lord Clive defeated the Rajah Sahib, in 1761. 
Kellore, the scene of a dreadful mutiny among the British forces 
in 1806, when eight hundred Sepoys were executed. 

Nizam's Dominions.— Near Aurungabad are the celebrated 
cave- temples of Mlora, the largest and most magnificent of the 
kind in India ; and 50 miles north-east of it is the village of 
Aasaye, where the Duke of Wellington, then Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, commenced his career of victory, 1803. 

Mysore — Seringapatam, wherein 1799 Tippo Sahib fell at 
one of the gates, when the city was taken by the British, which 
put an end to the dynasty of Hyder Ali. 



Industrial Pursuits. 
AOBicuLTUBB. — Agriculture is extensively pursued, 
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but the implements are rude and of a very defectiye 
description. 

Of the objects of cultivation, one of the most important is 
rice, which is the most common food of a large portion of the 
inhabitants. Other crops are cotton, sugar, poppy for opium, 
indigo, coffee, mulberry, pine-apple, and other fruits. 

The plough is drawn by the native ox and buffalo. The 
elepTiant, camel, horse, and ass are the beasts of burden. The 
elephant is used in hunting and for purposes of pleasure. 

Manufactures. — ^The manufactures are chiefly con- 
fined to weaving cotton, silk, and shawls. 

Cashmere shawls have long been highly esteemed. Indian 
muslins and calicoes have been largely superseded by cheaper 
fabrics sent from Britain. 

Commerce. — ^The commerce is very considerable, but 
is largely in the hands of the British. 

Imports. — Manufactured goods, including silk, cotton, and 
woollen fabrics, iron, steel, firea/rms, toine, tea, spices, etc. 

Exports. — Haw cotton, sUk, wool, hides, indigo, opium, rice, 
coffee, sugar, nitre, ivory, precious stones, etc. 



Beligion, Education, Government^ etc. 

Eeligion. — The predominant religion is Brahminism. 

Nine-tenths of the people follow Brahminism, which embraces 
the worship of a great number of gods, of whom Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva are the chief. Formerly self-immolation, the 
burning of widows on the funeral piles of their husbands, the 
infanticide of female children, and other cruel rites were common, 
but lately the Indian Government has exerted itself to prevent 
such atrocities, and happUy they are now to a great extent 
abolished, and only known among the things that were. 

Buddhism, Mahometanism, and Christianity also prevail. 

Education. — Education is carefully attended to by 
the Indian Government, but the great body of the 
people are sunk in the grossest ignorance. 

Almost every village has its school for elementary instruction, 
and colleges for Ihe higher branches have been established in 
the larger towns. An English education is much coveted by 
the natives for their children. 
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(Government. — The government of British India is 
vested in a (rovemor-General and a "Supreme Council" 
resident in Calcutta, and a Secretary of State for India 
and a Council resident in London. The Independent 
and Protected States are under native princes, whose 
government is despotic. 

The " Supreme Council " in Calcutta consists of five ordinary 
and one extraordinary member who is the commander-in-chief. 
The ordinary members preside over the departments of finance, 
foreign affairs, the interior, public works, and the military ad- 
ministration, and are appointed by the Crown. The governors 
of Presidencies and the lieutenant-governors of the Provinces 
are appointed by the Gk)vemor-General. 

Army. — ^The army, including British and local 
troops, amounts (1875) to nearly 193,600 men. 

Population. — The population of British India is 
estimated at 191 millions. In the Native States, under 
the control of the British Government, are 46 millions. 



FURTHER INDIA. 

Part First— PHYSICAL GEOGEAPHY. 

Situation and Extent. — Further India embraces 
an area of about 700,000 sq. m., and consists of a num- 
ber of States, which together form the south-eastern 
peninsula of Asia. 

Names. — Further India is also called India beyond 
the Ganges, the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, and the South- 
Eastern Peninsula. 

Boundaries. — North, China and Tibet ; west, India 
and the Bay of Bengal ; south, the Strait of Malacca 
and the Gulf of Siam \ east, the Chinese Sea and the 
Gulf of Tonquin. 

Physical Aspect. — ^The country consists of a series 
of mountain chains, separated by long narrow river 
valleys, which lie in the direction of north-west and 
nonth-east 
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Political Divisions. 
The States included in Further India are : — 

British Provinces. Native States, 

British Birmah, compris- Bir'mah. 

ing Aracan', Pegu', and Siam'. La'os. 

Tenas'serim. An' AM. Cambo'dia. 

Straits Settlements. Malaga. 

The Straits Settlements include Penang, or Prince of Wales' 
Islandj WeUesUy Province^ Malacca^ ancf Island of J&ngapore. 
Anam comprises Cochin- China and Tanquin, 

Natural Divisions of the Land and Water. 

Capes. — Cape Ne'grats, south-west of Pegu; Cape 
Romafnia^ south of Malaya ; Cape Camho'dicL^ south of 
Anam. 

Islands. — An'daman Islands^ and Nicohar^ Islands^ 
in the Bay of Bengal; Pu'lo-Penan^^ or Prince of Wales' 
Island, in the Straits of Malacca; Singapore'^ at the 
southern extremity of the Peninsula. 

The Andaman Islands are used as a place of penal imprison- 
ment for India. A number of the ringleaders in the Sepoy 
mutiny were sent here in 1858. At Port Blair, on one of the 
islands, Lord Mayo, the Governor-General of India, was assas- 
sinated by a convict, in 1872. 

Penang is a remarkably healthy and fertile island of about 
110 sq. m. It receives its name from the betel-nut or areca- 
palm, which grows extensively in its forests— ^luzn^ being the 
Malay name for the betel-niU, eaten as a stimulant all over Sonth- 
Eastem Asia. 

Singapore is a larger island — ^area 206 sq. m. — ^beautifully 
diversified with hill and valley, with a good climate and fertile 
soil. Its forests are well stocked with valuable timber. 

Mountains. — ^The mountains are not well known. 

Gulfs and Straits. — GulfofMartaban\ in the west; 
Ghdf of Siam\ in the south ; Gulf of Tonquin\ in the 
north-east ; Strait of Malac'ca, between Malaya and 
the Island of Sumatra ; Strait of Singapore^ between 
Singapore and the Continent. 

Rivers. — ^The Irrawo^dy. in Birmah and Pegu ; the 
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SaVueiiy or Thaleain', between Birxnah and Siam ; the 
Mei^nam, in Siam j tlie Mekong, in Cochin-China ; the 
Sang'koiy in Tonquin. 

At night the banks of the Meinam are Illuminated with 
inniimen5)le fire-flies. Mekong is a contraction for Menam- 
Kong, which means the Mother of Waters. It is also called 
the Maylnang^ and the Car/Mdia, 

Lake. — Tale Sah, in Cambodia. 

QLimate, Soil, Natural Productions, etc. 

Climate. — ^The climate is hot and moist around the 
coasts ; among the mountain ranges it is more temperate. 

The western coasts are exposed to the south-west monsoon, 
which produces the rainy season from May till the middle of 
September. The north-east monsoon brings rain to the east 
coast from October to April. Generally the climate of the 
Indo-Chinese countries is more salubrious to Europeans than 
that of India. 

Soil. — ^The soil of the valleys is remarkably fertile. 

Natural Productions. — ^The natural productions for 
the most part resemble those of India. 

The forests are remarkable for their lofty trees which yield 
much valuable timber, and include many woods used as dyes, 
perfumes, and medicin^ Among the vegetable products' may 
be specially noticed two, viz., — the well-known paint Oaniboge, 
which is the gum of a tree that grows in Cambodia, from which 
it derives its name ; and gutta percha, the dried milky juice of 
a tree found in the peninsula of Malacca and the Malayan 
Archipelago. 

Among animals the most remarkable are the white elephants 
of Siam, much prized at the Court of the Siamese King, one of 
whose titles proclaim him '* lord of the white elephants." The 
minerals are very rich, including not only the useful metals, 
iron, copper, lead, tin, &c., but rubies, amethysts, sapphires, and 
other precious stones in great abundance. 

People. — ^With the exception of the Malays and the 
negroes in the interior of the Malay Peninsula, the 
people are of Mongolian origin. 

In personal appearance the Indo-Chinese generally bear more 
resemblance to the Chinese than the Hindoo race, but in indus- 
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trial skill they are inferior to both, and have made less pi-ogress 
than either towards a state of ciyilisatlon. 



Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Principal Towns. 

British Provinces. — In Aracan — Alcfycib and Ara- 
can'. In Pegu — Rangoon^ Bassein% Prome, and Pegu\ 
In Tenasserim — MoiU'mein, Ta'voy^ and Mer^guu In 
Penang — Oeorgeftown, In Malacca — Malac'ca. In 
Singapore — Singaporef, 

Ahydbf the present capital of Aracan, has a good trade, hut 
is decaying on account of its insalubrity. Bangoon, taken bj 
the British in 1852, is an important seat of trade. Pegu is 
noted for naphtha wells in its neighbourhood, which annually 
yield about 600,000 gallons of oil. Motdmein, the chief port of 
the Tenasserim provmces, has a good trade, and carries on ship- 
building to a large extent from neighbouring forests of excellent 
teak wood. Oeorgetovm is one of Uie neatest towns in the East 
Indies. Malacca is of interest as the seat of an Anglo-Chinese 
college, founded in 1818 by Drs Morrison and Milne for the 
instruction of native youths in the principles of Christianity. 
Singapore is one of the most important commercial stations m 
this part of the globe. 

Native States. — In Birmah — Mandalai/^, A'va, and 
Bhamo\ In Siam — Ban'hok and Yu'thia. In Anam 
— HuSy in Cochin-China ; Sai'gon, in Lower Cochin- 
China; Kesk'o, in Tonquin. In Cambodia — Panom'ping. 
In Malaya — Pahang'. 

3Iandalayf the present capital of the Burmese monarchy, is 
placed three miles inland from the Irrawady to prevent an attack 
oeing made upon it from the river. Amarapoora^Hie former capi- 
tal, and AvOj were destroyed by an earthquake in 1839, and are 
now almost deserted. JBhamo is the seat of the inland trade 
with China. Bankok may be called a floating town, many^ of 
its inhabitants living in houses built upon bamboo rafts, which 
float in the river Memam. Yuthia is a large town with a vast 
royal palace. Hvid is a small town, but strongly fortified. Sai- 
gon is a French settlement, with a naval yard, arsenal, and large 
magazines. Keaho exports bullion, silks, and lacquered wares. 
Panomping has a large trade carried on by Chinese merchants. 
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Industrial Pursuits, Beligion, etc. 

Aqrioulturb. — ^Agriculture is largely pursued, but 
in a most imperfect manner. 

The chief object of cultivation is rice, but cotton, the sugar- 
cane, indigo, tobacco, and the mulberry also receive a consider- 
able share of attention. 

Manufactures. — ^There are few manufactures. 

The Burmese excel in gilding, and their edifices, idols, and 
barges, are adorned with great taste and elegance. They are 
also famous for the casting of hu^ beUs which are used in the 
service of the temples. Shipbuilding is extensively carried on 
in Cochin-China. The Malays are excellent sailors, but are al- 
most universally pirates. 

Commerce. — ^The commerce is extensive, cliiefly with 
China, Great Britain, and the British Possessions in 
Southern Asia. 

Imports. — Many European and Chinese manufactwres, tea, 
porcelain, paper, opium, &c. 

Exports. — Jtice, cinnamon, fruits, iron, ivory, various orna- 
mental woods and precious stones. 

Religion. — Buddhism generally prevails. The Ma- 
lays are Mahometans. 

The people are grossly superstitious, and the most absurd 
idolatries are practised. 

GrOVERNMENT. — ^Thc nativc governments are of the 
most despotic character. 

The people are considered the property of the sovereign, and 
the most servile submission is exacted from all classes. Cor- 
poral punishment is inflicted for aU crimes not considered 
worthy of death itself. 

Population. — Estimated at 22 millions. 



THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 

The Chinese Empire embraces an area of about 
4,526,000 sq. m., and includes China Proper^ Tibet, 
Mantchoo'ria, Mongo'lia^ and Eastern Tur^kestan. 
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I. CHINA. 

Part First.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Situation and Extent. — China occupies that por- 
tion of Eastern Asia north of Further India, and com- 
prises an area of about 1,535,000 sq. m. 

China is above seven times the size of France, or more than 
twelve times the size of the British Islands. 

Name. — ^The origin of the name is very uncertain. 

A common name given to the conntry by the natives is 
Chtmg-Kioe, which signifies the middle nation or middle 
kingdom. The Chinese nave the idea that all other conntries are 
mere outskirts or appendages to their own. The name may 
have come from this source through the Persian or Arabic. The 
Buddhists write Ohe-na ; the Persians Qhin, 

Boundaries. — North, Chinese Tartary; west, Tibet 
and Further India; sovih, Further India and the 
Chinese Sea ; east, the Pacific Ocean and Yellow Sea. 

Physical Aspect. — In the north, the country is 
mountainous ; in the centre and east is a great alluvial 
plain ; the south is diversified with mountain and valley, 
with a gradual slope from west to east. 

Division into Provinces. 

China is divided into eighteen Provinces : — 
In the East. In the Centre. In the WesA. 

QuANGhTUNo'. Shan-see'. Quang-bbe'. 

Fo'-KiBN. Ho-nan'. Ytjn-nan'. 

TCHB-KIANO'. GaN-HWTJY'. KoBI-TOHEOU'. 

KiANO-su'. Kiano-seb'. Se-tohxj'en. 

Shan-tuno'. Hoo-pe'. Kan-see'. 

Pe-ohb-lee'. Hoc-nan'. Shen-see'. 

In these names tung means east ; see, west ; nan, south ; pe, 
north ; ho and kiangf a river ; shan, a mountain ; hoe, a lake : 
thus, ffo-nan, means south of the river; Shan-see, west of the 
momUains; Hoo-pe, north of the lake, &o. 
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Natural Divisions of the Land and Water. 

Islands. — Hdi'nan, at the moutli of the Gulf of 
Tonquin; Lantao, Hong Kon^y and Maca'o, in the 
Gnlf of Canton ; Formdm, in the north Pacific Ocean. 

^071^ Kong is a monntainous island of about 30 sq. m., which 
has belonged to Britain since 1842. Macao has been a settle- 
ment of the Portuguese for upwards of three centuries. Formosa 
produces immense quantities of rice and sugar. Its capital, 
Tairwan\ is on the coast. The capital of Hong Kong is Victoria, 

Seas and Straits. — Hoang-Hai' or Ydhw Sea, be- 
tween China and Corea; Formo'aa Strait, between 
China and Formosa; the China Sea, between China 
and the Philippine Islands; Hainan Strait, between 
Hxuinan and the Continent. 

EiVKBS. — ^The Fei'-ho or Eiver ofFehin', in the north; 
the Hoang-ho^ or Yelloto River ^ and the Yang-tse-ldangf 
or Blue River, in the centre ; the Choo-Man^ or River 
of Canton, in the south. 

The rivers of China are connected b^ a network of canals and 
tributaries, which form a complete chain of communication from 
Pekin to Canton. The largest river is the Yang-tse-kianfff some- 
times called the ''girdle of China," because to it China owes 
much of its fertility and wealth. The Hoang-hOy by frequently 
bui*sting its banks, has Involved the nation in much expense by 
building embankments, etc., and hence has been designated 
•*Chin£?s Sorrow." 

Lakes. — Tong-tin^-hoo, in the centre, and Fo'yang- 
hoo, in the east, both connected with the course of the 
Yang-tse-kiang, 

Climate, Soil, Natural Productions, etc. 

Climate. — Compared with other countries within 
the same parallels, the temperature of China is low. 
At opposite seasons of the year, the extremes of heat 
and cold are very great. 

Soil. — ^The soil is productiye, and is cultivated with 
great care and skill. 
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Natural Productions. — There are no forests. Wild 
animals are rare, except in tlie south-western provinces. 
The mineral treasures are rich, and include all the 
metals, if we, probably, except platinum. 

The forests have been cut down to allow the soil to be cnlti- 
Tated for the production of food for so great a population. The 
characteristic and most valuable vegetable product is the tea- 
plmUy a shrub about five feet high, somewhat resembling a 
myrtle, and bearing small, white, very fragrant flowers. Tliis 
plant is grown in all the east and central provinces, but the best 
districts are the maritime provinces of Kiang-su, Tche-kiang, and 
Fo-kien. • Other two plants deserving of notice, as peculiar to 
China, are the tallow-tree, from the fruit of which a green wax 
is procured that is made into candles, and the camphor-tree, 
which grows about fifty feet high, and affords excellent timber 
and the volatile substance which bears that name. 

Of the minerals peculiar to China may be named a natural 
combination of copper and zinc called tvienagv^ ; a species of 
white copper called petong ; and a fine earth or clay called kaolin^ 
used for making porcelain. 

People. — The Chinese are of the Mongolian race. 

The language spoken by the Chinese is monosyllabic, and 
differs from other languages inasmuch as each written character 
does not represent a sound, but an idea or thought. The same 
character or symbol bears the same meaning over the whole 
empire, but the pronunciation given to it varies in each pro- 
vince ; consequently a book printed in the Chinese language can 
be read by a native of any province in the empire, but a native 
of one province cannot understand what is said should he hear 
the same book read by a native of another province. Another 
peculiarity of the language is, that the same symbol or sign has 
a variety of meanings, according to the different tones of the 
voice with which it is pronounced. This renders the language 
very difficult to be acquired by foreigners. 



Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Principal Towns. 
Eastern Provinces. — PeUv! or Peking'^ on the Pei- 
ho; Nankin' y on the Yang-tse-kiang ; Canton'^ on the 
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Choo-kiang ; Hang-choo\ at the southern termination of 
the Grand Canal ; Shang-hae", Ning-po\ Foo'-chow^ and 
Amoy"^ all on the coast ; Tien-tsin% the port of Pekin. 

Pekin, Nankin, etc., see ** Asia," page 215. The Chinese 
arrange their towns into three ranks. To the names of all those 
of the Jirst rank the termination foo is added, to those of the 
second rank, (^ww, and to those of the third rank, hien; thus, 
the full name of ffang-choo is Rang-choo-foo. As all the towns 
here given are first class, the termination foo is conveniently 
withheld. 

Central Provinces. — King-te-ching^, on the Po- 
kiang, a branch of the Yang-tse-kiang ; Tai^'en, in 
Shan-see ; Nan-cMng^, in Kiang-see ; Kai-fong^y in Ho- 
nan ; Han-kott/, in Hoo-pe. 

King-te-ching and Na/n-chang are centres of the porcelain 
manufacture. In the former town are 500 furnaces constantly 
at work, and so careful are the inhabitants to prevent the pro- 
cess of manufacture beine known, that no foreigner has ever been 
admitted within the waJls. Taiyuen manufactures carpets and 
iron goods. Kai-fong is the chief seat of the Jews in China. 
Hcm-kow is a place of great trade, and has been termed the 
" Birmingham, Liverpool, and Sheffield of China rolled into 
one." 

Western Provinces. — Koei-^an^^ in Koei-tcheou; 
Cfhing-to(/, in Se-tchuen ; 8inrgan'y in Shen-see. 

Koei-yang has important gold, silver, iron, and vermilion 
mines in its neighbourhood. Chin^-too, a fine city, with a great 
trade, was once an imperial residence, but was ruined by the 
Tartars in 1646. Sin-gan has a large population, and was at 
one time the metropolis of the empire. There are many other 
towns, but very little is known about them. 



Industrial Pursuits. 

Agriculture. — ^Agriculture is very extensive. 

EveiT part of the country, except the most sterile lands, is 
under the most careful cultivation ; even many mountains, by 
building stone walls at different heights and converting the 
slopes between into terraces, are completely cultivated to the 
summits, and the beds of the rivers and lakes are made to mo- 
duce crops of water-chestnuts, which are used as food. T> 
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chief objects of coltore are rice, tea, miUet, sugar, cotton, Kemp, 
tobobcco, rhvharh, indigo, and cinnamon. Of trees, the mtUheny 
is extensively grown for the silk-worm, and those producing 
camphor, varnish, taUow, and oranges receive a considerable 
share of attention. 

Manufactures. — The principal manufactures are 
silky porcelairiy crape, nankeen, paper, artificial flowers, 
and lacquered ware. 

The Chinese excel in carving in wood, ivory, mother-of-pearl, 
and other materials, in bell-casting, and in many other arts re- 
quiring taste and patient industry. Several inventions, as 
printing, the mariner's compass, gunpowder, playing cards, etc., 
were Imown in China long before they were introduced into 
Europe. 

CoMMBRCE. — ^The internal commerce is very extensive, 
favoured by the " canal system" which connects all 
parts of the empire by its large rivers. 

Imports.— C^vm, raw cotton, and manufactured cotton and 
woollen goods, furs, birds* nests for soup, iron, steel, glass^ etc 

Exports. — The principal exports are tea and siUe. Of the 
former, 148,118,667 pounds (value £9,763,276) were sent to 
Great Britain in 1872. The value of the silk sent in 1871 was 
£1,713,286. 

To the five ports which were opened to foreigners by the 
treaty of Nankin in 1842, eight others have been subsequently 
added, — Swatow, Tientsin, Che-foo, Hankow, Kiu-hiang, Chin- 
hiang, Tai-wan, and Neu-chwang. 

Beli^on, Education, Qovemment, etc. 

Eeligion. — ^The religion of the emperor and the 
upper classes is Confucianism; that of the people is 
Buddhism. 

Confucianism is a svstem of religion founded by Confucius, a 
learned astronomer, who was bom about 650 B.C. At first his 
reli^on admitted the existence of an Almighty God, but now it 
is little better than atheism. Another system that prevails is 
Taouism, which consists of the most degrading superstitions. 
Christianity has been introduced. 

Eduoation. — Schools are numerous, but the educa- 
tion is very elemental}'. 
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GoYBRNMSNT. — ^An absolute monarcliy. 

The emperor styles himself the Son of Heamen, and assnmes 
the relationship to his subjects that a father bears to his family. 
The emperor is a spiritual as well as a temporal ruler. 

Abmt. — ^By recent reports, 850,000 men. 

The soldiers do not live in barracks, but in their own houses, 
following after some useful occupation, and meeting only when 
required oy their military rulers. 

JNTavt. — ^A numerous fleet of clumsy war junks, but 
very inefficient. 
Population. — ^Estimated at about 405 millions. 



II. TIBET. 
Pabt First.— physical GEOGEAPHY. 

Situation and Extent. — ^Tibet lies to the west of 
Cbina. Its area is variously estimated at from 600,000 
to 800,000 square miles. 

ITamb. — ^Tibet is supposed to be a corruption of Thvr 
phoy which means the country of the Thu, a people who 
founded an empire in Northern Tibet in the sixth 
century. 

Tibet or Thibet is the European name of the country. The 
native name is Bod or BodyvZ, the hmd of Bod, 

Boundaries. — Norths Eastern Turkestan ; east^ 
Cbina ; south and westy India. 

Physical Aspect. — ^The country is an elevated tahle- 
landy surrounded on aU sides by abrupt and rugged 
mountairis. 

Tibet is the loftiest inhabited plateau on the globe, its aver- 
age elevation being 15,000 feet above the sea— nearly equal to 
the height of the top of Mont Blanc. 

Divisions. — Tib'et Proper; Lad'akh or Middle 
Tibet ; Bultistan' or Little Tibet. 
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Middle and little Tibet are now under the dominion of the 
Baler of Cashmere. 

Mountains. — ^The Himalafyaa, on the south and 
west ; the Kuen4un\ on the north. 

EiVEBS. — All the great rivers of Southern Asia, as 
the Indus, Sutlej\ Ganges, Jumna, Brahmapootra, etc., 
have their origin in the mountain chains that surround 
the plateau. 

Lakes. — Ko'ko-nor, or Sing-hai, near the borders of 
China ; PaVtee and Ten'gri-nor, in the valley of the Brah- 
mapootra ; Mansarowar', at the source of the Sutlej. 

Laike Paltee is a ring of water, surrounding an island whose 
diameter is yariously estimated at from 40 to 100 miles. Tengru 
nor is 90 miles long and 30 broad. 

Climate. — The climate is remarkahle for its dryness, 
and during the winter is intensely cold. 

From the ezcessiye dryness of the climate, timber is not 
known to rot, but it becomes brittle and is easily broken ; flesh 
exposed to the open air does not become putrid, but dries, and 
can be reduced to a powder, which is made into bread, and is 
a common food of the inhabitants. 

K'atural Productions. — ^Forest trees are rare. Wild 
animals are numerous in the hill countries. The min- 
erals are rich and valuable. 

The only trees found on the mountains are the cedar and 
birch. In the vaUeys fruit trees, the vine, and European grains 
are cultivated. The toild animals include the bear, leopard, 
Ijfnx, tiger, wild-ox, badger, musk-deer, and the yak. The yak 
is a singular animal between the buffalo and we horse ; it is 
used as a common beast of burden, and its flesh and milk are 
ordinary articles of food. A particular breed of goats furnish 
the very fine hair used in the manufacture of Casmnere shawls. 
Fish abound in the rivers but are forbidden as articles of food 
by the Buddhist religion. OcUd, silver, mercury, iron, and rock- 
salt are among the minerals, but the want of fael materially 
hinders the successftil working of the mines. 

People. — ^The Tibetans are of the Mongolian race. 
Their language is monosyllabic, and very much resembles the 
Chinese. 
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Part Second— POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Principal Towns. — In Tibet Proper — Las'sa^ Ji'ga- 
Qounfgar^ ShigaVze, Tesh^oo-Lom^boo, and GorU/pe. 
In Ladakh — Leh. In Bultistan — Iskar'do. 

Lassa^ the capital of Tibet and the residence of the Grand 
Lama, is about 6 miles in circumference, and contains a vast 
number of temples, in which are many idols of silver and gold. 
Teshoo-LomboOf the residence of the Lama for Western Tibet, 
has a magnificent convent capable of accommodating from 3,000 
to 4,000 priests. Oortape is the chief market for shawl wooL 
Leh has also a wool trade. 

Industrial Pursuits. — Agriculture is not general. 
The chief manufactures are fabrics of wool and goats' 
hair, Buddhist idols, and jewellery. The transit traffic is 
considerable, notwithstanding the inaccessible nature of 
the country and the absence of good roads and bridges. 

Eeligion. — ^The general religion is Buddhism; in 
Bultistan Mahometanism prevails. 

Tibet has for ages been the head-quarters of the Buddhist 
religion. The head of the system is the Grand or Dalai Lama, who 
is regarded as the vicegerent of the Deity on earth. His votaries 
believe that he never dies, but that his soul merely passes into 
another body, where it is generally found in the person of a 
child, who is thereafter treated with the same divine honours. 
In some of the monasteries there are upwards of 7000 priests. 

Government. — ^The Chinese Emperor is represented 
by two governors, who reside respectively at Lassa for 
i^em Tibet, and at Teshoo-Lomboo for Western 
Tibet. 

Population. — ^Estimated at 6 millions. 



III. MANTCHOOEIA AND MONGOLIA. 

Mantchoo'ria and Mongolia, generally known as 
Chinese Tartary^ lie north and north-west of China, and 
south of Asiatic Russia. Their area is estimated at 
1,650,348 sq. m. 
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Physical Aspect. — ^The countries are an immense 
table-land, having in the centre and west a huge sandy 
desert, 1200 miles long and from 500 to 700 miles 
wide. 

1. Mantchoobia. 

Mamtchooria is mountainous, and densely wooded. 
Some of the valleya are well watered, and produce mUleU barley, 
ocUs, rhubarb, and ginseng, the nniyersal cure of the Chinese. 

Towns. — Kirin-Oo'la and Moukden' or Chin-yang'. 

Kirin-Oola is the capital, the residence of the viceroy, and 
the original seat of the present imperial dynasty. Moukden, a 
lai^ee &nd beautiful walled city, is the old capital, where the 
Chinese emperors and their families are still buried. 

2. Mongolia. 

Mongolia is a pastoral region, separated from Man- 
tchooria by the Khin-gan Mountains. 

The great bulk of the population are nomades, whose wealth 
consists of flocks of sheep and goats, together with herds of 
camels and vast numbers of horses and oxen. 



IV. EASTEEN" TUEKESTAN. 

Eastern Turkestan consists of two provinces : — 
Thian-shan-pe-loo and Tkian-shan-nan-loo, meaning re- 
spectively the country north and south of the Celestial 
Mountains, 

The people consist of Eholkas, Kalmucks, and other tribes of 
the Mongol race. In 1863 they abjured the supremacy of 
China, and massacred every Chinese in the country who would 
not adopt the Mahometan religion. Under Yakoob Beg they 
maintained their independence till 1877 ; but after his death, 
and after the succession of his son in 1878, they were re- 
conquered by the Chinese. 

Towns. — Yarkand' and Cashgar^^ both in the west, 
on rivers of the same names ; Khotan' or Il'chi, south- 
east of Yarkand. 
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Yarkand is the centre of a creat trade. Cashgar has import- 
ant manufactures of gold ana silver cloths, cotton, silk, and 
carpets. Khotan or lUM manufactures silks, leather, and paper. 

COREA. 

CoEEA is a peninsula between the Yellow Sea and 
the Sea of Japan, but is little known, owing to its 
inhabitants having an extreme jealousy of intercourse 
with foreigners, especially Europeans. 

WESTEKN TUEKESTAN. 

Part First.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Situation and Extent. — ^Western Turkestan lies 
between Eastern Turkestan and the south-western part 
of Siberia. It has also Siberia on the north, and Persia 
and Afghanistan on the south. Its area is estimated at 
300,000 sq. ra. 

Name. — Turkestan means the land of the Turks, 
It was formerly called Independent Tartary to distinguish it 
fVom Chinese Tartary, the general name applied to Mantchooria 
and Mongolia, but a complete misnomer, as the inhabitants of 
these countries belong to the Mongol race, whereas the Turks, 
or real Tartars, are of Circassian ongin. 

Boundaries. — North and weat^ Siberia; aouth^ Persia 
and Afghanistan ; east^ Eastern Turkestan. 

Physical Aspect. — The western and central parts 
consist to a great extent of sandy deserts unproductive 
and uninhabited, but the eastern and south-eastern parts 
exhibit a diversified surface, and abound with valleys 
copiously watered and of remarkable fertility. 

Divisions. — Turkestan embraces several independent 
States or Khanates, but the two most important are 
Bokha^'ra and Khi'va. 

The Khanate of Kokaun, which formerly greatly exceeded 
Bokhara and Ehiya in extent, by Russian aggression is now 
restricted to the upper valleys of the Sir-Baria. 
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Mountains. — jBeZwr'-Ta^^ between Eastern and 
Western Turkestan. 

River. — The Amod or Jyphoon^ flows north-west 
into the Sea of Aral. 

Climate. — The climate is subject to great extremes 
of heat and cold. Storms and whirlwinds are frequent 
in the plains and steppes. 

Natural Productions. — There are no forests. Wild 
animals are numerous. The mineral riches are gold- 
dust^ iron, copper, lead, salty rubies, and lapts-lazuU, 

Fruits, chiefly apples, peacJus, apricots, pomegranates, grapes, 
and melons, are prodaced of incomparable excellence. Gold-dtist 
has been found from time immemorial in the sands of the Amoo. 

People. — ^The inhabitants are of various tribes, of 
which the Uzbecks, the Turcomans, and Kirghis, are 
the most important. 

Many of the tribes are of marauding habits, and, making 
incursions into the neighbouring states, lay waste their villages 
and carry ofif the inhabitants, wuom they sell as slaves. 



Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGRAP'HY. 

Principal Towns. — In Bokhara^^o^AaVo, on a 
tributary of the Amoo ; Kar'shi, south-east of Bokhara, 
on the Shehr-i-sebz. In Khiva — Khi'va, north-west, 
on the Amoo. 

Bokhara, one of the most commercial towns in Central Asia, 
is a lar^e city, but its streets are so narrow that a loaded 
camel might touch both sides ; in some places two persons can 
with difficulty "paas abreast. It is the best endowed seat of 
Mahometan learning, and nowhere else is Mahometanism so 
strictly followed. In the city it is estimated there are 360 
mosques and upwards of 280 schools for the training of youth in 
Mahometan theology. Karshi is an important place in the 
transit trade between India, Cabool, and Bokhara, and its 
inhabitants form the nucleus of the troops of the Khan. Khiva, 
a miserable-looking filthy town, composed almost entirely of 
mud houses and surrounded by a mud wall ten feet high, is the 
seat of the trade of the Khanate. Samarcand, and Kokaun, an 
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important commercial town on the Sir-Daria, formerly belonging 
to Western Turkestan, are now in Siberia. 

Industrial Pursuits. — ^Agriculture is confined to 
the river valleys. Silk and cotton manufactures are 
carried on in the south. The commerce is considerable, 
but limited to caravan traffic. 

The produce of the fields consists of rice, wheat, barley, cotton, 
Kemp,Jlax, rhubarb, and tobacco. The mulberry is extensively 
cultivated, and silk is produced in great abundance in the well- 
watered districts. Among the wandering tribes large numbers 
of 8heep, goats, and comas, are reared. The chief exports are 
cotton, toool, com, fruits, skins, and sUk, 

Ekligion. — ^The religion is Mahometanism. 

Government. — ^The sovereigns are all more or less 
despotic. 

Each tribe is governed by its own Khan, but the authority of 
the Khans is controlled by the principles of the Koran, and the 
influence of the moolahs or priests. 

Population. — ^Estimated at about 3 millions. 



ASIATIC RUSSIA. 

Asiatic Eussia comprises two distinct territories : — 
Trans-Caucaaia or Western Asiatic Russia and Siberia 
or Eastern Asiatic Russia. 

. I. TRANS-CAUCASIA. 

Situation and Extent. — ^Trans-Caucasia is the ter- 
ritory south of the Caucasus Mountains, occupying the 
isthmus between the Black Sea and the Caspian. Its 
area is about 80,000 sq. m. 

NAMa — Trans-Caucasia means beyond the Caucasus, 

Boundaries. — North, Caucasus; west, the Black Sea; 
southy Asiatic Turkey and Persia; east, the Caspian Sea. 

Phtbioal AfiPEOT. — ^The greater part of the country 
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is mountainous ; towards the south it forms part of the 
Armenian tahle-lxmd. 

Divisions. — There are five governments. — Derbend', 
Shemak'ha, Tif'lis, Erivan'', and Kuta'is. 

Trans-Caucasia was formerly divided into six provinces — 
Abasia^ Mingrdia, Imeritia^ Oeorgiaj Shirvan, and Rusdan 
Armenia, Of these Oeorgia was by far the most extensive, 
including more than half tne area of the whole region. 

Rivers. — The Kur from Turkey in Asia flows into 
the Caspian ; the A'ras, a tributary of the Kur, forms 
the boundary between Trans-Caucasia and Persia. 

Lake. — Oouk^cha, Ooukfeka, or Sevan', to the north- 
east of Erivan. 

Climatb. — ^The climate, though on the average tem- 
perate, exhibits great extremes of heat and cold. 

JSTatural Productions. — ^Forests are extensive, and 
wild animals abound. 

The soil, in the warmer valleys, yields all the productions 
of the temperate zone. The vrUd animals include the toolf, 
lynx, hea/r, jackal, wild-lull and deer. Birds of prejr, pheasants, 
partridges, grouse, and the most valuable domestic fowls are 
also numerous. 

People. — The people are of various tribes, but are 
chiefly of Caucasian origin.^ 

Some of the tribes are nomadic and pastoral ; some live en- 
tirely by plunder, and others follow hunting as a chief employ- 
ment. The Circassians have always been celebrated for their 
personal beauty, and many of the young females used to be sold 
to the wealthy Turks, not unfrequently hj their own parents, 
but this traffic has in late years been considerably checked by 
the interference of Russian authority. 

Principal Towns. — TifUs, on the Kur; Erivan% 
near the foot of Mount Ararat. 

Tifiis, the capital and the residence of the Russian governor- 
general, is noted for its hot baths and its manufactures of carpets, 
silks and shawls. Erivam,, an irregularly built, dirty town, has 
a strong fortress, is the seat of the Armenian patriarchate, and 
carries on a considerable trade by means of caravans. 

Religion. — In Geoigia most of the people are Chria- 
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tiana of the Greek Cliiirch ; most of the mountain tribes 
are Mahometans. 

Population. — ^About 2J millions. 



n. SIBEEIA. 
Part First.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Situation and Extent. — Siberia occupies an area of 
about 5,600,000 sq. m. in the northern part of Asia. 

Siberia is one-third larger than all Europe. 

K'amb. — Siberia is derived from SiheTf an ancient 
Mongol settlement on the banks of the Irtish. 

Boundaries. — Norths the Arctic Ocean; easty the 
Pacific; souih^ the Chinese Empire, Turkestan, and 
Persia ; west^ Russia in Europe. 

Physical Aspect. — The country is a vast plain^ with 
a gradual slope from the Altaian Mountains to the 
Arctic Ocean. 

The eastern portion is less ^nerally level than the western, 
and a chain of high mountains, m which are some active volcanoes, 
traverses the peninsula of Eamtschatka and the adjoining main- 
land. Swamps and marshy lakes characterize the northern 
regions on the melting of the snow and ice with which the 
plains are held bound during the greater portion of the year. 
The treeless, shrubless flats near the Arctic Ocean called tundras 
are always covered with snow. 

Division into Qovemments. 

Siberia is divided into two great regions : — Western 
Siberia and Eastern Siberia, which are subdivided into 
four governments and eight provinces. 

The governments are Tobolsk^ Tomsk, Veneseisk, and IrkiUsk, 
With these were incorporated, in 1867, the Russian Government 
of Turkestan, formed out of the former Khanate of Kokaun ; in 
1870, the ci^ of Samarcand and its neighbourhood ; in 1871, 
the city of Kuldja with the upper valley of the lli river ; in 
1878, the whole of the former Khivan territory on the right 
bank of the Amoo-Daria ; in 1874, the tenitory between the 
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C'ospian and the And, sonthward to the riyer Attruck, on the 
frontier of Persia, and in 1876, that portion of the Khanate of 
Kokaun lying north of the Sir-Dana and the river Naryn. 

Natural Divisions of the Land and Water. 

Capes. — East Cape, the extreme east point; the 
NorthrEast Cape or Cape Set/ero in the north; Lo- 
pafka, south of Kamtschatka. 

Islands. — LtaJchov' Islands^ in the Arctic Ocean; 
Saghaflien^ in the Sea of Okhotsk. 

The lAahhov Islands are a sterile, mountainons gronp, of 
which the largest is New Siberia, uninhabited, but remarkable 
for the immenae quantity of fossil bones of large animals found 
embedded in the soil. Even elephants' tusks are found, and 
have been imported into China for upwards of five hundred years. 

Saghalien is more than 600 miles lon^, but its breadth^ does 
not exceed 80 miles. It is naturally divided into three tracts ; 
mountainous in the south, level in the middle, and hilly in the 
north. The forests are chiefly of fir, but larg^ districts are 
covered with juniper-trees, and raspberries, strawberries, and 
gooseberries abound. The island is used by Russia as a penal 
settlement 

Rivers. — The 0'6«, the Tenesei^, and the Le'na fall 
into the Arctic Ocean ; the An'adir flows east into the 
Gulf of Anadir near Behring's Strait ; the Amoor' flows 
south-east and north into the Sea of Okhotsk. 

The principal tributanr of the Obi is the It^tUh; the tributaries 
of the I enesei are the Angara and the Tunguaka; the Aldan is 
the principal tributary of the Lena. 

Lakes. — The Cos' plan Sea and the Sea ofA'ral, in 
the south-west ; Bal'kash, in the east of the Earghiz 
districts; BaVkal^ in the south; Tchan% between 
Tomsk and Tobolsk. 

Climate, Soil, Natural Productions, &c. 

Climate. — ^The climate is intensely severe. 

Winter continues for nine or ten months, when the cold is 
sometimes so severe as to freeze mercury. Durine the short 
summer which succeeds, the g^wth and luxuriance of vegetation 
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exceed description. In the Kirghiz steppes snow covers the 
ground in winter ; in summer the heat is almost insupportable. 

Soil. — ^The soil is sterile and unproductive, except 
in the south and west, where are some regions of con- 
siderable fertility. 

Natural Produotions. — Forests are extensive. 
Wild animals, especially the far-hearing species, are 
very numerous. In no other country are the minerals 
more varied or valuable. 

In the steppes vegetation is very scanty and consists only of 
a few bushes and sahne plants ; Trusses and lichens characterize 
the desert region of the north. Extensive forests of la/rch^ birch, 
and Jir clothe the mountain sides. The chief fur-bearing animals 
are the sablSy ermine, beaver, marmot, fox, sea-otter, &c., for the 
skins of which the Russian hunter encounters all the perils and 
dangers of the most dreary and solitary wastes. The rivers 
abound with fish ; wholes and other cetaceous animals frequent 
the east coast. The minerals include gold, silver, pkUinvm, 
iron, copper, malachite, lead, quicksilver, tin, zinc, diamond, 
topaz, and various other precious stones. 

People. — ^Various tribes including the Samoiedes, 
Tchukchees, Buriats, &c. 

The Samoiedes or ''salmon-eaters'* occupy the north ; the 
Tchukchees, the part opposite to America ; the Buriats, both 
sides of Lake Baikal, but besides these are many other tribes 
whose habits correspond to the wandering life peculiar to the 
Tartar race. To the aboriginal population are annually added 
about 10,000 exiles or convicts from European Russia who are 
sent here to work in the mines as a punishment for political or 
other offences, but of these, from change of climate and other 
causes, very few survive more than a few yeara. 



Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Prinoipal Towns. 

Western Siberia. — TohohTdy at the junction of the 
Tobol and the Irtish ; Ekat'eritiburgy to the south-west 
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of Tobolsk ; Omakj oh the Om ; Kolyvane\ on the Obi ; 
Tomsk^ on the Tom, an affluent of the Obi. 

TMUh, the centre of Siberian commerce, is bnilt almost 
wholly of wood, and has mann&ctores of leadier, linen, soap, and 
candles. Ukaterinhurg has a mining college, imperial foundries, 
and other works. Omsk is an important military station. 
Kclywme is in the neighhourhood of rich silver mines. 

Eastern Siberia. — Irkutsk! ^ on the Angara, near 
Lake Baikal ; Kiakh'ta, south from Lake Baikal ; Yor 
hutskff on the Lena ; Nertchinskf, on a branch of the 
Amoor ; Olchotshf and Petropatdov'shi, on the shore of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Trkutsk, the centre of commerce between Rnssia and China, is 
a wood built town, with a public library, a museum, and some 
other public institutions. Yakutsk, a principal seat of the fur 
trade, is probably the coldest town on the globe. Nertchinsh 
is in the centre of valuable mines of gold, silver, lead, iron and 
tm. The only tin mines in the empire are worked here. 
Okhotsk and Fetropaulovski (the port of Peter and Paul) are 
trading towns with Alaska in North America. 



Industrial Pursuits, Religion, etc. 

Industrial Pursuits. — The chief occupations are 
hunting, fishing and working in the mines. 

Agriculture is pursued on a very limited scale. The mines 
give employment to about 120,000 persons. The commerce 
consists of exchanging, by barter, whatever the mines, the 
fisheries, and the hunting-grounds produce for tea, silk, por- 
celain, paper and other manufacturea goods chiefly from Europe 
and China. Merchandise is conveyed by the rivers during the 
short summer, but, for the most part, by sledges drawn by dogs 
or the reindeer during winter. 

Ebligion. — The religion of the government is the 
Greek Church. 

Some of the tribes are Mahometans ; others are Pagan, and 
among these great superstition prevails. The practice of tattoo- 
ing is even occasionally met with. 

GrOVBRNMBNT. — The government is conducted by two 
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Governors-General appointed by the Emperor of Eussia 
for Western Siberia and Eastern Siberia respectively. 

Population. — ^Tbe population is 4 millions, whicb 
from the extent of the country is not one to the square 
mile. 



JAPAN. 

Part First.— PHYSICAL GEOGEAPHY. 

Situation and Extent. — Japan consists of an exten- 
sive group of islands lying in the Pacific Ocean east of 
the Asiatic continent The united area is estimated at 
156,604 sq. m. 

The total number of islands and islets under Japanese rule is 
about 3,850. 

ISTamb. — Japan, formerly Gepen, corresponds to the 
Chinese Jepuen, which means the kingdom of the rising 
sun. 

Physical Aspect. — ^AU the islands are mountain- 
aus, and several active volcanoes occur throughout the 
whole region. 

.Principal Islands. — Ni'phon; Sikokp'; Kiu'siu; 
Yes'so. 

Tesso is considered a dependency rather than an integral 
part of the Idngdom of Japan. The following islands are also 
more or less subject to the Emperor: — The Kurile Islands, ex- 
tending from Yesso northward to Eamtschatka, and the Loo- 
choo Islands, between Japan and Formosa. » 

Climate.— The climate generally is mild and healthy, 
but is subject to great extremes of heat and cold. 

Eain is very abundant during June, July and Au^st. Storms 
and earthqus^es are of frequent occurrence, and violent volcanic 
eruptions are by no means rare. 

Soil. — ^The soil is not naturally productive, but 
labour, manures and abundant moisture supply this 
defect 
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Natural Productions, — The vegetation bears a 
close resemblance to that of the neighbouring continent. 
Wild aniTnalfl are rare, and the only domestic animals 
are the horse, ox, buffalo, dog and cat. Minerals are 
very rich and very abundant. 

Of the trees characteristic of Japan the most remarkable are 
the camp7ior-tree, cedar, paper-miUberryf vegetable-vnix tree, 
eoUon-tree and the rhvs-vemix,^ whose bark exudes the gom-resin 
which forms the basis of the inimitable black vamLsn used to 
lacquer the beautiful wares of Japan and China. The wild 
animals include hears, hoars, foxes, monkeys, deer, etc., but in 
consequence of the extensive cultivation of the soil they are few 
in number. The horse being used only for riding, the common 
beasts of burden are the buffalo and ox. Among minerals the 
precious metals are more abundant than the useful Coal is 
obtained and forms an extensive export to China. 

Peoplb. — ^The Japanese are supposed to belong to 
the Mongolian race, but their origin is not well deter- 
mined. 

The Japanese are generally described as an industrious, in- 
genious, energetic, persevering, brave and good-humoured people, 
but of a somewhat vindictive disposition, punctilious as regturds 
notions of honour, and animated by a strong sense of the feel- 
ing of independence. 



Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Principal Towns. — In the Island of Niphon — 
Tokei\ Kiyo'to^ Osa'ka, and Yokoha'ma. In Kiusiu — 
Nagasdld. In Yesso — Mats'mai and Hakodc^du 

Tokei, till it became the residence of the Mikado called Teddo, 
is the capital of the empire, and is described as one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world. Its population is about 800,000. 
Kiyoto, formerly called Miako, is the headquarters of literature, 
science, and art in Japan, and was the former capital. Osaka 
is a great commercial centre. Yokohama, built much after the 
fashion of a European town, is the principal settlement for foreign- 
ers in Japan, and has an extensive foreign trade. Nagasaki was 
till 1854 the only port at which foreigners were permitted to trade. 
Matsmai, Hakodadi, and other ports, have now been opened. 

Industrial Pursuits. — Agriculture is the chief 
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occupation. The manu&ctures are varied, ingenious, 
and extensive. Tlie commerce was long restricted to 
intercourse with the Dutch, but is now opened to 
England and other nations. 

Except in the most sterile mouiitain regions the whole country 
is under careful cultivation. The grain chiefly raised is rice, 
which forms a principal article of food, animal diet being for- 
bidden by law. Tea is largely grown, but is of inferior quality 
to that produced in China. Cottony tobacco and the WAiiberry are 
also extensively cultivated. The manufactures include silk and 
cotton fabrics ; but it is in the working of metals, japanning and the 
nukking of porcelain, that the Japanese chiefly excel. The prin- 
ci^ exports are copper, camphor , and their manufactured goods, 

Eeligion. — ^The prevailing systems are Sintoism 
and Buddhism. 

Sintoism is a kind of Polytheism somewhat resembling the 
mythology of ancient Greece. 

Education. — ^Education is very generally diffused. 

The Japanese are an intelligent ^ple, desirous of knowledge, 
and they possess a literature vaned and abundant, including 
works on rdstory, medicine, science, poetry, fiction, and trans- 
lations of European works, 

Government. — ^The government is strictly despotic. 

Until 1869 there were two sovereigns, a spiritual and a t&m" 
poraL The spiritual emperor resided at Miako and was called 
the Mikado; the temporal emperor, named the Tycoon (Great 
Lord), resided at Tedob. The authority of the Mikado extended 
to all matters relating to religion and education, but his power 
was nominal. The Tycoon, though invested with his authority 
by the Mikado, was virtually the Emperor. In the above year, 
however, as the result of a civil war, the Mikado was invested 
with the sole supreme power ; but the work of government is 
carried on by the Great Council, which is divided into three 
sections — 1. the Prime Minister, Vice Prime Minister, and five 
advisers ; 2. the Council of State ; and, 3. the Ministers and 
Vice Ministers of the eight Departments into which the ad- 
ministration is divided. 

Army and Navy. — Both are being organized. 

The army, consisting of 78,500 men, is on the French model, 
and is instructed by 16 officers selected h^ the war office of 
France. The navy shows 16 vessels of various classes. 

Population. — Over 33 J millions. 
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AFRICA. 

Part First.— PHYSICAL GEOGEAPHY. 

Situation. — ^A&ica forms the south-westem portion 
of tlie Old Continent, and lies south of the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

Extent. — ^The greatest length of Africa is 5,000 
miles ; the greatest breadth 4,660 miles ; area, about 
11,556,000 square miles. 

The greatest len^h is from Ras-el-krun on the north of Tunis 
to Cape Agulhas in the south of Cape Colony ; the greatest 
breadth is Sfrom Cape Verd on the west of Senegambia to Cape 
Guardafui on the eaist of Somauli. 

Africa in point of size is the second of the great divisions of 
the globe, but is by far the least important as regards the civiliza- 
tion and advaucement of the human race. It is less than Asia 
by one-third, but is more than three times the size of Europe. 

Name. — ^Africa most probably means a colony. 
The name was first applied to the country around Carthage, 
which was a colony of Tyre, and afterwards extended, till it 
came to include the whole continent. Africa is also supposed to 
be derived jfrom a Greek word signifying wUhcmb cold, because 
of the heat of the climate, or from the Hebrew epTior, dust, be- 
cause Africa is a sandy country. Besides these there are 
several other etymologies much more untenable. 

Boundaries. — North, the Mediterranean Sea ; westy 
the Atlantic Ocean ; south, the Antarctic Ocean ; east, 
the Indian Ocean, the Eed Sea, and the Isthmus of Suez. 

Physical Aspect. — ^The countries bordering on the 
sea are generally low plains, above which the land rises 
by successive terraces, and forms a series of table-lands 
which occupy the interior so far as it is known. 

Coast. — The coast line measures upwards of 16,000 
miles. 

Unlike the other continents Africa presents a solid and com- 
pact mass of land imbroken by even one inlet of importance, and 
IS thus more disadvautageously situated for commerce than 
any of the other great divisions of the globe. Some parts of the 
interior must be upwards of 1,000 miles from the sea. 
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Division into Countries. 

NoHhem, Africom Western Africa, Eastern Africa, 

Maroo'oo. Senegam'bia. Sofa'la. 

Alge'ria. Upper Guin'ea. Mozambique'. 

Tu'nls. Lower Guin'ea. Zanguebar'. 

Trip'oU aiid s^j^^ ^^^, A'jan. 

Fezzan'. ^ Colony. Somau'll. 

^^^^' Natal'. Central Africa, 

The Nile Countries, Caflft^'ria. Saha'ra. 

E'gypt. Orange Biver Soudan' or 

Nu'bia. Free State. Nigri'tia. 

Abysfidn'la, Sho'a. Trans Vaal Territory. 

The conntries in Northern Africa are included under the 
general name of the Babbaby States. Shoa, formerly a pro- 
vince of Abyssinia, is now an independent state. Upper Guinea 
comprehends Sie/ra Leo'ne, Libe'ria^ Chain Coast, Ivory Coast, 
AsJumtee^, DaTu/mey, Benin', Biafra, Loweb Guinea 
includes Loan' go. Con' go, Ango'la, and Bengutfla, 

Natural Divisions of the Laoid. 

Gapes. — Gape Bon and Bas-el-krun, north of Tunis ; 
Cape Spar'tel, north of Marocco ; Gap^ Cantin and 
Cape Nun, west of Marocco ; Cape Bqjadjr^ and Cape 
Blan'eOy west of the Sahara; Gape Verd and Cape RoxfOy 
west of Senegambia ; Cape PaVmaa, Cape Three Points, 
and Cape Formo'sa, south of Upper Guinea; Cape 
Lo'ipez and Cape Ne^gro, west of Lower Guinea ; Cape 
of Good Hope and Cape Agvl'has, south of Cape 
Colony ; Cape Delga'do, north-east of Mozambique ; 
Cape CfuardafuHy north-east of Somauli ; Cape Am'her, 
the most northerly, and Cape 8t, Mary, the most 
southerly point of Madagascar. 

In the names of these capes ros means cape ; hojador round : 
liUmco, white ; verd, green ; roxo, red ; palmas, palms ; negro, 
black ; agulhas, a needle ; delgado, sharp or pointed. 

Islands. — In the Atlantic Ocean. — The Madei'ra 
Islands west of Marocco ; the Cana'ry Islands south of 
the Madeiras ; Cape Verd Islands north-west of Sene- 
gambia; Ascefi'sion and 8t, Hele'na west of Lower 
Guinea; Feman'do Po, Princess Island, St, Thomas 

s 
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and An'nohon^ in the Gulf of Guinea. In the Indian 
Ocean — Madagas^car^ east of Mozambique ; Reun'ion 
or Bourbon^ and Mauri'tius, east of Madagascar ; 
Zanzibar^j Seychelles', and the Amiravfte Islands^ east of 
Zanguebar; Soco'tra, off Cape Guardafui. 

Madeira, named fi'om (Port) Madera, wood, in allusion to the 
forests which once clothed its surface, is noted for its delightful 
climate, and has long been a favourite resort for invalids. 

The Canary Islands are of volcanic origin, and contain several 
mountains and extinct volcanoes of great elevation, the highest 
of which is the Peak of Teneriffe, 12,172 feet. Canary birds are 
so called from these islands. 

The Caj}e Verd Islands were so called by early voyagers from 
the immense quantity of green seaweed afloat in their neighbour- 
hood. Fogo, one of the islands, has an active volcano 9,159 feet 
high. MindeUo in St. Vincent is a coaling station for steamers 
bound to or from the southern seas. 

Ascension, famed for its turtles, is a volcanic islet nearly 1,000 
miles from the nearest point of Africa. It received its name 
from being discovered by the Spaniards on Ascension Day 1501. 

St Helma is arug^d volcanic rock, 28 miles in circumference, 
which rises so precipitously from the sea that access to the 
interior can be gained at only a few points. Here Napoleon 
resided as an exile from 1815 to 1821, when he died and was 
buried in Geranium Valley, but his remains were afterwards 
carried to France, where he now lies "among the people whom 
he loved." 

Fernando Po, Princess Island, St. Thomas, and Annobon are 
all beautifdl and fertile islands. The chief export of St. 
Thomas is coffee. The others export rice, sugar, etc. 

Madagascar is one of the largest islands in the world, extend- 
ing nearly 1030 miles frx)m north to south, and supposed to 
have a population of 3,000,000. It is extremely imheialthy to 
Europeans. Its capital, wMch is in the interior, bears the high 
sounding name Tanana-rivo, "the city of a thousand towns," 
but is not larger than an English town with probably 25,000 
inhabitants. Its chief port is Tamatave on the east coast. 

Mauritius, so named by its discoverers the Dutch in honour of 
Mauiice, Prince of Orange, and Bevmon, a French colony, are 
fertile islands, producing sugar, coffee, spices, cotton, tobacco, 
dye woods and ebony. Mauritius was occupied by the French 
from 1713 to 1810, during which time it was known as the IsU 
of France. It now belongs to Britain. 

Socotra is famous for its aloes, the best in the world. 
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Mountains. — ^The momitaiiis of Africa may be ar- 
ranged into five systems. — Mount Atflaa in Northern 
Africa; tlie Ahyssin'ian Mountains ; the Mountains of 
Western Africa ; the Mountains of Southern Africa ; 
and the Mountains of Eastern Africa. 

Mount Atlas embraces yarious parallel chains stretching from 
the south of Marocco on the Atlantic to the south of Tunis on 
the Mediterranean. Their average elevation is from 7,000 to 
9,000 feet, but in some places they rise to the height of 11,000 
feet, and are covered with p^^tual snow. 

The Mountains of Abyssinia rise from an extensive table-land, 
and attain a culminatmg elevation of 15,000 feet. South of 
this system are the snow-clad peaks of Ke'nia and KUiman'jaro 
(20,000 feet), the highestpoint of Africa at present known. 

Of the Mountains of Western Africa^ the most noted are the 
Kong Mountains in Upper Guinea, and the Peak of the Came- 
roons in the north of Lower Guinea. The former are not 
generally over 4,000 feet, but the latter, a detached mountain- 
mass, rises to the height of 13,000 feet 

The Mountains of Southern Africa are within the limits of 
the Cape Colony, and comprise the Nieuveld Mountains^ Sneuw 
Berg^ and Mount Compaq, Within the same limits, but in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Cape of Good Hope, is Table 
Mountain (so called from its flat top), 3,816 feet, which with 
some adjoining heights forms a detacned mountain-group. 

In the Mountains of Eastern Africa are the Lupata MouU" 
tainsy extending north and south of Mozambique. 

Deserts. — ^The Saha'ra, extending from the Atlantic 
to the basin of the Nile ; the Kaliha^ri, north of Cape 
Colony; the Egyptian and Nubian Deserts, between 
the Nile and the Eed Sea. 

The Sahara is the most remarkable feature in the physical 
geography of Africa. Occupying a fourth part of the entire 
are^ with a surface composed either of bare rock, hard clay and 
gravel, or of shifting sand, and with no vegetation except aroimd 
a few wells or sprii^, it is without doubt the most barren waste 
on the suriace of the globe. A few caravan routes stretch from 
oasis to oasis throughout its course, but the travellers, in addition 
to the dan^rs arising from want of water, are often exposed to 
the scorchmg wind, called the Simoom^ when the air is so im- 
pregnated with fine sand as almost to produce suffocation, and 
the heat is so great as to dry up the water contained in the skins 
carried by the camels. 
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The Kalihari is not destitute of yegetation, for there is abon- 
dance of grass, creeping plants and even trees, bnt it contains 
almost no water either running or in wells, and hence the name 
desert la not altogether inappropriately applied to it. 

Isthmus. — The Isthmus of Suez between the Medi- 
terranean and tlie Bed Sea. 

A spacions canal, sufficient to admit of the passage of vessels 
of a yery laige size, now connects the two seas. 

Natural Divisions of the Water. 

Gulfs and Bays. — Oulfof Si'dra^ north of Tripoli; 
QulfofCo^hes^ east of Tunis ; Oulfof Ouin'ea^ connected 
with which are the Bight of Benin' and Bight of Biafra^ 
between Upper and Lower Guinea; Table Bay^ south- 
west of Cape Colony ; Delago'a Bay, south-east, and 
Sofc^la Batfy east of Sofala ; Channel of Mozambique j 
between Mozambique and Madagascar; the Red SeOj 
between the Nile Countries and Asia. 

Rivers. — Basin inclined to the Mediterranean. — ^The 
Nile flows through Abyssinia, Nubia and Egypt 

The Nile is the lar^st and most important rirer in Africa. 
It is formed by the junction of two nvers called respectively 
BaJir-el-Azrek, or the Blue river, from Abyssinia, and the Bahr- 
el'Abiad, or the White river, which Speke and Grant say issues 
from Lake Victoria Nyanza, and found by Baker to have also a 
source in Lake Albert Nyanza, near the e(][uator. Its course, 
estimated at SOOO nules, is disturbed by various ra]^ids com- 
monly called the ** Cataracts of the NUe, but at the time of its 
annual inundation these almost entirely disappear, and then, it is 
said, their navi^tion is com^ratively safe. About 120 miles from 
its mouth the river divides itself into two branches, the western 
of which is called the Bosetta and the eastern the Damietta, 

Basins inclined to the Atlantic, — ^The Sen'egal and 
the Gam'bia in Senegambia ; the Nigger ^ or JoViba or 
Quor^ray flows north-east and south through Soudan and 
Guinea into the Bight of Benin ; the Con' go or Zaire^ 
and the Coan^za, in Lower Guinea ; the Orange River 
or Gar^iep separates Cape Colony from the country of 
the Hottentots. 
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The Niaer enters the sea by manjr months after a circnitonr 
coarse of about 2000 miles. Its principal tributary is the Chaddok 
from the east. 

Basin indined to the Iiidian Ocean, — ^The ZamWsi 
from Central Africa flows south-east into the Channel 
of Mozambique. 

On the Zambesiy about 900 miles from the sea and where the 
river is 1000 feet wide, is a magnificent fall of 100 feet, which 
Dr Liyingstone named the ** Victoria Falls." The total course 
of the river is 1,430 miles, and its principal tiibutaries are the 
Leeba, Kafue^ and Shiri. 

Inland Rivers.— The Teou' flows north-east and the 
Sha'ry flows north-west into Lake Tchad. 

Lakes.— Tc^^, in Soudan ; Dem'beoj in Abyssinia ; 
Victoria Nyan'za and Albert Nyan'za^ near the equator / 
Tanganyi'ka^ west from Zanguebar ; Bang'weolo^ south- 
west from Tanganyika ; N^yas'sa or Nyan'joy near the 
Lupata Mountabs; Shir'way south of Lake N'yassa; 
Ngam'i^ north of Cape Colony. 

The water of all these lakes is fresh. Lake Tchad is upwards 
of 200 miles long, and about 140 miles broad. It contains 
islands of considerable size. 

Vietoria Nyaracty discovered by Captain Speke in 1858, has a 
length and breadth of about 230 miles, and is 3,740 feet above 
the level of the sea. Albert Nyanza was discovered by Sir 8. 
Baker in 1864. 

Tanganyika, discovered by Burton and Speke in 1858, is 
about 600 miles from the eastern coast of Africa. It is about 
330 miles long by from 30 to 40 miles broad, and its waters 
abound with fish. 

Near Bangweolo Livingstone died, Ist May 1878. On ITya^ssa 
has been established a mission-station named lAvingsUmia, 

Climate, Soil, aoid Natural Produotions. 

Climate. — ^The climate of Africa is distinguished hy 
excessive heat and dryness. 

A prominent feature in African climate is the division of the 
year into two seasons — the rainy and the dry, which follow each 
o^er with uninterrupted regularity. The coasts of Senegambia 
and Guinea are infested with malaria, and axe exceedingly un« 
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healthy to EnropeanB. In southern Africa, espedall j aronnd 
Cape Colony and Natal, the climate is deliEhtfal, and no region 
of the globe is more favourable to the relief of persons labouring 
under pulmonary disease. 

Soil. — ^Many parts are parched and sandy deserts, 
but where well-watered the soil is fertile, and y^etable 
productions attain a growth and luxuriance unusually 
great. 

Vegetation. — ^The vegetation is extremely varied, 
the northern, central, and southern regions having each 
distinct forms of vegetable life. 

The most remarkable vegetable production of Africa is the 
laobab or monkey-bread tree — ^the hurgest tree known — ^whose 
girth often measures from 120 to 150 feet, and whose fruit affords 
a principal food of the natives. Other products are a species of 
teak or oak, valuable for building ; the cocoa nut, date, palm^ 
acaciaa yielding gum arable, cotton tree, coffee tree, sugar cane, 
numerous dye woods, indigo and iha papyrus. In Cape Colony 
is a variety of beautiful heatJis and geraniums, and in the great 
northern desert vegetation is confined to a few prickly mrubs 
and grasses. 

Animals. — Animals are very numerous and include 
almost every species varying from the smallest to the 
largest forms of animal life. 

The vrUd animals comprise the lion, leopard, hyena, panther, 
hippopotamus, rhinoceros, elephant, zebra, giraffe, buffalo, and a 
variety of m/mkeys, including the gorilla and the dtimpamee, 
which make the nearest approach to the organization of man. 

The ostrich, parrot, flamingo and guinea fowl may be mentioned 
among the birds, and among the reptiles are the crocodile, many 
kinds of lizards and. serpents, not a few of which are poisonous. 

Locusts and white arUs in some localities are dreadmlly annoy- 
ing ; but the most extraordinary insect is the tsetse-fly, found in 
the central regions of the south. The peculiarity^ of this insect 
is, that its bite is innocuous to man ana wild anmials, while to 
domesticated stock, as horses, cattle and dogs, it is almost always 
fatal. 

Minerals. — The mineral wealth is undeveloped. 

The minerals at present known are gold, iron, copper, saU^ 
saltpetre, sulphur, and emery. Diamonds have been recently 
discovered in the south, on the Yaal river. 
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People. — Many varieties of the liuman species exist 
in Africa. 

The most remarkable races are the Negro or Ethiopic race in 
the south-west and in the interior ; the Moors in the north ; the 
Hottentots, Caffres and Bechuanas in the south ; Caucasians in 
Abyssinia, and Copts in Egypt The population is estimated at 
192,520,000. 



Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Principal Towns. 

Barbabt States. — Maroc'co^ inland ; Mogadore', on 
the west coast ; Fez, north of Marocco ; Algiers, Con'- 
stantine, and &ran, in Algeria ; Trtp'oU, on the coast 
of the Mediterranean ; Mourzoukf, in Fezzan ; Tu'nis, 
near the noriJii coast ; Kav/wan, south of Tunis. 

Marocco contains the palace of the Emperor, and is surrounded 
by a wall six miles in circumference. Mogadore, the port of 
Marocco, exports almonds, dates, gums, wax, skins, and oliye 
oil. Fez is the most populous ci^ in Barbary, and the chief 
seat of the morocco leather, and other manufactures. Algiers, 
the capital of the French dominions in Africa, is strongly forti- 
fied, and has all the appearance of a French city. Constanti'M, 
a flourishing town, has manufactures of saddlery and other 
leather goods. Tripoli is the starting place of caravans across 
the desert to Soudan. Mowrzouk, situated in an oasis of the 
desert, is a rendezyous of the caravans boimd to or from the in- 
terior, but is very unhealthy. Tunis has the greatest trade of 
any town in Barbary ; ten miles to the north-east is the site of 
ancient Carthage. Kairwam. is one of the holy cities of the Ma- 
hometans, and its mosque — ^the finest in northern Africa — ^is 
held particularly sacred, as containing the tomb of Mahomet's 
barbor. 

Egypt. — CaiVo, on the Nile ; Alexan'dria^ Roselfta^ 
and Damiefta, all on the coast ; Port Said, Ismattta, 
and Su^ez, on the Suez Canal; Osioof, in Upper 
Egypt, on the Nile. 

Cairo^ the capital, is the largest city of Africa, and a place of 
great trade, Alexandria is the chief port and the centre of its 
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fordgn oommeioe. ItmaiUa^ the station midway between Port 
fiaid and Sues, is the capital of the Canal Company, and has a 
flourishing trade. Suez has long been an important station on the 
Toate from Egypt to the East Osioot has considerable trade, 
and is the starting-point of caravans proceeding to the interior. 

NuBU. — Khar^toum^ near the junction of the 
White and Blue Rivers ; Derr^ north of Khartoum ; 
El-OheXd^ in an oasis of the desert. 

KharUmm, founded by Mohammed Ali in 1820, has a large 
bazaar, but since 1856 its commerce has declined, and it is now 
sustained only by the slave trade. Nubia was annexed to 
Egypt in 1821, and the Viceroy resides at Khartoum. Derr, a 
mud-built town, is the capital of Lower Nubia. Bl-Obetd con- 
sists of several villages, and has an extensive export trade in 
gold, silver, ivory, etc. 

Abyssinia. — Oon'dar, north from Lake Dembea; 
Adou/Oj in Tigr^, near the coast of the Red Sea. 

Oondar, built on the site of an extinct volcano, has much de- 
clined from its former importance. Adowa has important cotton 
manufactures. 

Shoa. — Anko'har^ in the east 

Ankobar is noted for its salubrity. 

Seneqahbia. — Batk'urst, at the mouth of the Gam- 
bia; Fort 8t Lou'isj at the -mouth of the Senegal; 
Ooree^^ on an island near Cape Yerd ; Btssc^o, on one 
of the Bissagos Islands. 

Bathurst is a British settlement. Fort St Louit and Qoru 
are French settlements. All have trade in gum, bees'-wax, 
ivory, dve- woods, and hides. Bissao is a Portuguese settlement, 
and is the stronghold of the Portuguese slave teade. 

Upper Guinea. — Freeftown, in Sierra Leone ; Mon- 
ro'via, in Liberia; Cape Coast Castle, on the Gold 
Coast ; Cooma^sie, in Ashantee ; Abo'mey, in Dahomej ; 
Benin\ on the Benin. 

Freetown is a British settlement for liberated slaves. Mori' 
rovia is the capital of Liberia, a settlement founded by the 
United States in 1848 for free negroes, but now an independent 
republic. Cape Coast Castle, the capital of the British setde- 
ments on the Grold Ck>ast, is a spacious fortress. Coomaasie was 
taken and burnt by the Britisn, February 1874. Abomey has 
a palace guarded by about 1000 women. Benitif where Belzoni 
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died in 1823, exports annually from 8,000 to 4,000 slayes. The 
towns on the coast chiefly trade in palm-oil, wax, ivory, and 
gold dust. 

Lower Guinea. — St. Salvador^ j in Congo ; Loan'go, 
on the coast of Loango ; St. Paul de Loan'do, on the 
coast of Angola. 

The towns are all Portuguese settlements, and intimately 
connected with the slave trade. 

Cape Colony. — Cape Totvn, on Table Bay; Orah'am's 
Town, inland ; Port Eliz'abeth and Oeorge Town, on the 
coast ; King William's Town, on the Buffalo ; Kim'her' 
ley, in the north-east. 

Cape Town, the capital of the British possessions in South 
Africa, is strongly fortified, and is a place of great trade, with 
an observatory, museum, public library, and botanic garden. 
OraKantCs Town has almost wholly a British popiQation. Port 
Elizabeth is a thriving seaport. King William's Tonm was the 
capital of British Canraria, which was annexed to Cape Colony 
in 1864. It has large barracks, stores, magazines, and other 
military buildings. Kimberley is at present the most impor^ 
tant centre of the Diamond Fields situated around the con- 
fluence of the Vaal and Orange rivers. 

Natal. — Pieter-Mar'itzburg, near the centre; D* Ur- 
ban or Port NataV, on the coast. 

PUter-Mariizhwrg is the seat of government D' Urban is the 
chief seat of trade, and exports wool, ivory, sugar, arrowroot, 
hides, &c. 

Caffraria. — Shaw'hury, on a branch of the Umzim- 
voobo ; PaVmerton, east from Shawbury. 

Orange River Free State. — Bloen^fon'tein, on a 
tributary of the Modder. 

Bloemfontein^ in consequence of its healthy situation, is much 
resorted to by invalids from the Diamond Fields. 

Transvaal Territory. — Potscherfstroom, on the 
Mooi ; Preto'ria, north-east of Potscherfstroom. 

Pot8cherfstro(ytn is the largest town, but PreUn-ia is the capital 
and seat of government. 

SoFALA and Mozambique. — Sofa'la, on the coast; 
Mozambique', on an island near the coast ; QuilUma'nef 
near the mouth of the Zambesi. 
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Sofala is supposed to be the Ophir of Solomon, and exports 
ivory and gold dust Mozambique, the capital of the Portu- 
guese possessions in East Africa, exports ivory, gold dust, and 
slaves. Quillimane, surrounded by extensive swamps, is an 
unhealthy town, but has a great trade, especially in slaves. 

Zanguebar, Ajan, and Somauli. — Zanzibar' and 
Qutl'oa, both on islands near the coast; Magadoxfo 
and Brafva^ in Ajan; Zd'la and Ber^hera^ on the 
coast of Somauli. 

Zanzibar and Quiloa both belong to the Sultan of Muscat in 
Arabia. Magadoxo and Brava are important commercial towns. 
Zeila and Berhera are small seaports ; in the latter is a gre&t 
summer fair visited by Hindoo merchants for gums, myrrh, 
ivory, ostrich feathers, &c. 

Sahara. — The principal oases are Ohada'mesj Fez- 
zan\ SCwah, Air or Asben\ Ttiaf, and Arawan\ 

Soudan or Nigritia. — Timhuctoo\ Se'go, Jen'nehy 
Bous'sa, and Eg'ga^ all on the Niger; Sackatoo% on 
the Zirmie, a tributary of the Niger; Kot/ka, west 
of Lake Tchad. 

Ti7ribiictoo is the centre of a considerable caravan trade, and 
has productive sulphur mines in its neighbourhood. At Sego, 
Mungo Park first saw the Niger, and at Boiissa he was killed by 
the natives in 1805 while descending the river in a canoe. Egga 
is a large mud-buUt town, with an active commerce. Sackaioo 
is the most populoug town in Central Africa. 



NORTH AMERICA. 

Part First.— PHYSICAL GEOGEAPHY. 

Situation. — North America forms the northern 
part of the New World, and lies to the west of 
Europe. 

Extent. — The greatest length from north to south 
is 4,500 miles; the greatest breadth is 3,100 miles; 
area over 8,000,000 square miles. 

The greatest breadth is nearly under the line of the forty-fifth 
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parallel ; but, southward, the continent gradually diminishes in 
widtix until we reach the Isthmus of Panama, whose narrowest 
part is only 28 miles from sea to sea. 

North America is 2| times the size of Europe, and about 70 
times the size of the British Isles. 

!N'ame. — ^America received its name from Amerigo 
Vespucci, a Florentine, who visited the north coast of 
South America in 1499. 

Amerigo Vespucci was the pilot to a Spanish adventurer, 
named Hojeda, who sailed from Cadiz on a voyage of discovery 
20th May 1499. The honour of giving his name to the New 
"World was rather due to Christopher Columbus, with whom 
originated the idea of a western continent, and who was the first 
to discover trans-atlantic territory, 11th October 1492. 

Boundaries. — Norths the Arctic Ocean; east, the 
Atlantic Ocean, G\ilf of Mexico, and the Caribbean 
Sea ; south and west, the Pacific Ocean. 

Physical Aspect. — In the interior are vast plains, 
watered by gigantic streams; an immense mountain 
chain, in which are some active volcanoes, stretches 
north and south towards the western coast, while a 
lower range, without any trace of volcanic agency, 
stretches in the same direction on the opposite side of 
the continent. 

Coast. — The coast line measures 24,500 miles. 

Division into Countries. 

British Americfik. Unl'ted States Mexico. 

Greenland. (with Alaska^ Central America. 

Alaska was formerly known as Russian America, hut in 1867 
it was sold to the United States for about £1,439,000 sterling. 

Natural Divisions of the Land. 

Capes. — Cape Farewell, south of Greenland ; Cape 
Chud'leigh, in the north, and Cape Charles, in the 
south-east of Labrador ; Gape Race, south-east of 
Newfoundland; Cape Sa'hle, south-west of Noya 
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Scotia; Cape Cod and Cape HaHteras, east of the 
United States ; Cape Sa'ble, south of Florida ; Cape 
Catoche^, north-east of Yucatan; Cape Gra'cias a Di'os, 
on the east of Central America; Cape Corrien'tes^ 
west of Mexico ; Cape St La* cos, south of California ; 
Cape Blavlco and Cape Flattery^ west of the United 
States; Cape Prince of Wales, at Behring Strait; 
Icy Cape and Cape Bar^row, on the north of Alaska. 

Peninsulas. — Lahrador^ and No*va Sco^Hay on the 
east side of British America; Flor^ida, south-east of 
the United States; Yucatan', south-east of Mexico; 
Lower Califor'nia, west of Mexico; Alia^ka, south- 
west of Alaska. 

Islands. — In the Arctic Ocean — El'lesmerCy Norfh 
Dev'on, ComwalVis, MeVville, Banks Land, Prince 
Albert Land and Victoria Land, Boo'thia, CocVbum, 
and Cum'hefi*lanjd ; Greenland, north-east of British 
America. In the Atlantic — Neiofound'land, AnMcoefti, 
Prince Edward Island, and Cape Bretfan, south of 
Labrador ; the Bermu'das, east of the United States ; 
West India Islands, south-east of the United States. 
In the Pacific — Vancou'ver Island and Qiueen Char'lotte 
Island, west of British America; Prince of Wales 
Island, Sit'ka, Ko'diah and the Aleu'tian Islands, 
south of Alaska ; 8t, Law'rence or Clark Island^ in 
Behring Strait. 

Mlesmere, North Dev(m, OomwaZlis^ and Melville Island are 
often included under the general name of Parry's Islands, Parry, 
an Arctic explorer, wintered here 1819-20. 

Newfoundlcmd is one of the largest islands of the continent, 
having an area of 40,200 sq. m. It has long been noted for its 
cod fishery, which is chiefly pursued on the Gh'cat Bank, an ex- 
tensive submarine plateau, 600 miles long by 200 miles broad, 
— ^the largest that is known. During the fishing season, 
which lasts from the beginning of June to the middle of October, 
thousands of vessels — British, American, and French — are 
annuallv employed, but the number of fiish never seems to 
diminish. 
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Prince Edtoard Island, named from the father of Queen Vic- 
toria — Edward, Duke of Kent, who for a time was governor of 
British North America — ^has an area of 2173 sq. m. ; but its 
coast is so indented that no part of the interior is more than 8 
miles from sea. 

The Bermudas are so called from Juan Bermudez, a Spaniard, 
by whom they were discovered in 1527, but are also called 
Somers* Isles, from Sir Gleorge Somers, an Englishman, whose 
shipwreck here led to their colonization in 1611. The group 
probably numbers about 800 islets ; but they are so small that 
the total area does not exceed 24 sq. m. 

The West IruHa Islands, see page 306. 

Vancouver is a hill^ and well wooded island, 300 miles long 
and £rom 30 to 50 miles broad. Its climate somewhat resem- 
bling that of Great Britain is healthy and agreeable. 

Isthmus. — The Isthmtis of Da'rien or Panama' con- 
nects North and South America, and separates the 
Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. 

A railway from Aspinwall city on the Atlantic to Panama on 
the Pacific was opened in 1855, but recently a survey of the 
Isthmus has been made with a view to the construction of 
an inter-oceanic canal, which, being considered a practical 
scheme, will, in all probability, soon be carried into efifect. 

Mountains. — The Rocky Mountains run parallel to 
the west coast &om the Arctic Ocean to the Isthmus of 
Panama ; the Ozark Mountains, in the west, and the 
AppaMchian or AVleghany Mountains, in the east of 
the United States. 

The Bocky Mountains, consisting of two and in some places 
of three parallel chains, extend nearly 5000 miles. The princi- 
pal ranges of the system are the Northern Range, the Sea Alps, 
the Cascade BaTige, Sierra Nevada, the WiTid River Mountains^ 
Sierra Verd and Sierra Madre^ and their loftiest summits are 
Mount St. EluM{n ^SQO feet), and Mount Brovon^ Mount Hooker, 
Mount Murchison and Mount Jefferson^ all above 15,700 feet. 

The Oza/rk MomUains extend through the middle of the 
Mississippi valley with a breadth of 100 miles. They have 
generally rounded summits with precipitous sides, well covered 
with trees, and are from 1000 to 2000 feet in height. 

The Appalachian Moumiains are not distinguished by great 
elevation. Their highest summits are Mount Washington and 
the Black Mountain about 6500 feet. The average height does 
not exceed 8000 feet. 
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Volcanoes. — Mount St. Elizas and Mount Fair- 
iveath^er, on the coast of Alaska ; Mount Popoc atapetfl 
and Pifco de Oriza'ha^ in Mexico. 

Mount St Elias is the culminating point of North America. 
PopoaUapetl (moantain of smoke) 17,783 feet, is the highest 
point in Mexico. 

Natural DiTisions of the Water. 

Gulps and Bays. — Baffin^sBay, north-west of Green- 
land ; Hudson's Bay, west of Labrador ; James* Bay, 
south of Hudson's Bay ; Gulf of Boo'thia and Corona'- 
tion Gtdfy north of British America; Gulf of St 
Lau/rence, between British America and i^ewf oun(Uand ; 
Bay of Fun'dy, west of Nova Scotia; Ghes^apedke 
Bay, east of the United States ; Chdf of Flor'ida, be- 
tween Florida and the Bahamas; Chdf of Mexico, south 
of the United States ; Gtdf of Hondu'ras, north-east 
of Central America ; Carihbe'an Sea, between Central 
America and the West Indies ; Gulf of Tehuantepec', 
south-west of Mexico ; Gulf of Califo/nia, between 
Mexico and Lower California. 

Baffin* 8 Bay, so named in honour of William Baffin who first 
explored it in 1616, abounds with whales, walmses, seals, etc., 
but its navigation is open for only a few months in summer. 

£[uds(m*8 Bay is one of the largest inland seas on the globe, 
being in extent more than twice the size of the Baltic, and 
nearly twice as large as the Black Sea in Europe. Like Baffin's 
Bay its navigation is obstructed by ice during the greater part 
of the year. 

James* Bay is a southern arm of Hudson's. In consequence 
of many islands, its navigation is more dangerous than the other 
parts of this great inland sea. 

The Oulf of St. Laivrence is celebrated for the productiveness 
of its fisheries, but more so, as a means of connectmg the busiest 
maritime thoroughfares with the noblest system of inland navi- 
gation in the world. Owing to the uncertainty of the currents 
and the denseness of the fogs that almost constantly prevail, the 
navigation is dangerous, and is generally pursued with great 
caution. 
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The Bay of Fvmdy is remarkable for the height and rapidity 
of its tides. 

The QvXf of Mexico is of oval form, and covers an estimated 
area of 800,000 sq. m. Its shores are indented by numerous 
bays, of which the largest is the Bay of Campeachy. Nowhere 
are its waters known to exceed three-quarters of a mile in depth, 
but they are distinguished for their high temperature, and the 
€hdf Stream which originates here, and crosses the Atlantic 
from west to east. 

Channels and Straits. — Lan' caster Sound, Bar'row 
Straity MeVvUle Sounds Banks Strait, Prince of Wales 
Strait, M^Clin'tock Channel, and Franklin Strait, all 
in the Northeni Archipelago ; Da' vis Strait, joining 
Bafl&n's Bay and the Atlantic ; Hud'son's Strait, be- 
tween Hudson^s Bay and the Atlantic j the Strait of 
Belleislef, between Labrador and Newfoundland; Strait 
of Juan de Fu'ca, between Vancouver and the United 
States ; Queen Charlotte Sound, between Vancouver 
and British Columbia ; Bearing Strait^ between Alaska 
and Asia. 

RiVERff. — Flowing north into the Arctic Ocean — 
The Cotville^ in Alaska ; the Macken'zie, the Cop'per- 
mine, and Backus Eiver^ in British America. Flowing 
north into Hudson's Bay — The Churchfill, the NeVson^ 
the Sev'em, and the AVhany^ all in British America. 
The SaskatcKewan flows east into Lake Winnipeg. 

The Mackenzie is the largest river flowing north. Between its 
source in Mt Brown and Lake Athabasca it is known as the 
AtAdbasca River. Between Lake Athabasca and the Slave Lake 
it is called the Slave River. On emerging from Slave Lake it 
assumes the name of Mackenzie, being so called from Alexander 
Mackenzie who first navigated it in 1789. In many places it is 
more than a mile broad, but its mouth is closed by ice from 
October to June. 

The course of the Coppermine River is little more than a series 
of falls and torrents. It is so named from the metallic produce 
of the country through which it flows. 

Backs River is also called the Great Fish River. All the rivers 
in the north are ice-bound during a great part of the year. 

EiVERS flowing east into the Atlantic. — ^The St. 
Lau/rence, in the south-east of British America ; the 
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Htujfsonj the DeHaware^ the Susquehan'na^ the Poto*- 
mac^ the James, the Eoanoke'j the Oreat Fedeei^, and 
the Savan'nahj all in the United States. 

Of these rivers the St, Lawrence is hy far the most important 
Rising near the sources of the Mississippi under the name of St. 
LouUf it passes through the great CaSoadian Lakes, from the 
lower end of which to the sea it has a course of 700 miles. It 
receives the Ottawa and many smaller streams. Owing to the 
severity of the climate its navigation is closed for five months in 
the year. 

Rivers flowing south into the Gulf of Mexico.— The 
Mississip'pi, in the United States; the Rio Oran'di 
del Nor^te, between the United States and Mexico. 

The Mississippi (the Great Water) is the second largest river in 
the world. It drains an area of 1,244,000 sq. m., and its navigable 
branches are no fewer than 1,500. The principal tributaries 
are the Illinois and the Ohio from the left, and the Missouri^ the 
Arkansas, and the Red Biver from the right The total length 
of its course taken from the source of the Missouri to the Qulf 
of Mexico is 4,382 miles, of which 3,950 are navigable. 

The Rio Qrand4 is not a river of ^eat commercial importance, 
being genendly shallow and often beset with rapids. It has a 
course of 1,800 miles, but is navigable not more tnan a fourth of 
its length, and that only by vessels of a small size. 

Rivers flowing west into the Pacific— i^tb Color</dOj 
flows into the Gulf of California ; the Sacramen'to and 
the Columfbia or Or^egon, in the west of the United 
States ; the Fra'zer, in British Columbia ; the Kwichf- 
pak or You' con, in Alaska. 

Lakes. — Great Bear Lake, Oreat Slave Lake, Lake 
AtJiabas'ca, Deer Lake, Lake WoVktston, Lake Win'- 
nipeg, Lake Winnipe'goa, and Lake Manito'ha, in British 
America ; Lakes Superior, Hu'ron, E'rie, and Ontc^rio, 
between British America and the United States ; Lake 
Mich'igan and Oreat Salt Lake, in the United States ; 
Lake Nicarag'ua, in Central America. 

The lakes in North America are larger and more numerous 
than those in any of the other continents. The largest is Lake 
Superior, which covers an area of 23,000 sq. m. Between Lakes 
Ene and Ontario are the celebrated FaUs of Niagara^ the greatest 
and most majestic in the world. 
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Climate, Soil, and Natural Productions. 

Climate. — ^The climate of America is generally 
colder and moister than in corresponding latitudes in 
the Old World. 

Generally the western side is wanner than the eastern, and 
there the dmerence between the summer and winter temperature 
is also less extreme. 

Soil. — ^The soil is fertile except where the severity 
of the climate in the north renders it completely 
barren. 

Vegetation. — The vegetable products are distin- 
guished for variety and great luxuriance. 

Of the forest trees valuable for their timber are the oaXr, pine, 
ashy beech, Hrch, ceda/r, hickory, maple, walnut, etc., but such 
is the variety, that, while mosses, lichens, and dvxirf shruhs char- 
acterize the vegetation of the dreaiy regions of the north, in 
GalifomiA and British Columbia are found trees, as the Welling- 
toma Gfigantea, which reach the astonishing height of 400 feet. 

Animals. — ^The animals of America maybe generally 
described as inferior in size and of less utility to man 
than those in the Eastern Continent. 

Among wild animals are the polar bear, puma, bison, musk-ox, 
ffioose-deer, wolf, beaver, racoon, marten, ermine, fox, loolverine, 
squirrel, and other animals valuable for their fura. Several 
secies of eagles, with hawks, kites, aud. owls, are among the 
birds of prey ; and among other birds are the turkey, pigeon, and 
humming bird, peculiar to the west Where the vegetation is 
dense reptiles and insects abound ; and the toalrus, whale, and 
aeai are the distinguishing inhabitants of the northern seas. 

Minerals. — The minerals are valuable and highly 
important. The principal are gold, silvery iron, copper, 
tin, had, coal, and salt 



Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Countries and their Chief Towns. 
British America. — Wtawa, on the Ottawa ; Man- 
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treaV, Three Rivera^ and Quebec^, on the St. Lawrence ; 
Kinge^to7i, Toron'to, and HamfUton, on Lake Ontario ; 
Hod'ifaXy on the south-east coast of Kova Scotia ; 8t 
John^ in New Branswick. 

Ottawa^ formerly called ByUnon, is the present capital and 
the seat of govemment of the Canadian dominion. Montreal is 
a well-bnilt city, and a place of great commercial importance. 
Three Rivera, one of the oldest towns in Canada, has a great 
timber trade. Quebec^ very strongly fortified, is sometimes (»lled 
the " Gibraltar of America." Kingston is an important mili- 
tary station, and is well situated for commerce. Toronto, with 
an excellent harbonr and good trade, has a nnirersity and many 
scientific and literary institntions. Hamilton is the chief cen- 
tre of the Canadian railway system, and an important miuiiiftc- 
toring and commercial town. Halifax is the chief station of 
the British navy in the New World. St. John is engaged in the 
timber trade and fisheries. 

United States Territory op Alaska. — New Arch- 
an'gelf on Sitka Island. 

New Archangel is the principal settlement, but there are a 
few other forts alcmg the coast, important as places where the 
native Esquimaux and Indians, who inhabit the interior, dispose 
of their furs and skins to traders. 

Greenland.— -Ju7ia9U-Aaa5, on the south-west coast ; 
Chris^tianS'haab, on the west coast ; Qodka'vn, on Disco 
Island ; Uppemat/ik, in the north. 

Oodhavn is the centre of the fisheries. Uppemavik is the 
most northerly town in the world. 

United States. — Wash'ingtotij on the Potomac; 
New York, at the mouth of the Hudson ; Broo1(flyn^ 
on Long Island; Philadelphia, on the Delaware; 
Bos'toTij on Massachusetts Bay ; Lou/ell, north-west of 
Boston ; Buffalo, at the foot of Lake Erie ; BaJfthnore, 
on the Patapsco; Chicc^go, on Lake Michigan; St. 
Lou'is and New Orphans, on the Mississippi; Cincm-> 
na% on the Ohio ; CharWton, on the coast of South 
Carolina ; San Francis' co, on the coast of California. 

Washington is the political capital and the seat of the Federal 
govemment. New York is tne eommercial capital and the 
largest and most flourishing city in the New World. Fhila- 
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delphia is distingnislied for its public buildings, its nniyersity, 
and many benevolent, literary, and scientific institutions. Bos- 
ioUy with a fine harbour and extensive commerce, suffered 
ffreatly by fire in 1872, when a seventh part of the city was 
destroyed. Lowell is the chief seat of the cotton manufacture. 
Buffalo manufactures iron, and is a great grain and flour market. 
Baltimore has a fine harbour ; shipbuilding is carried on to a 
great extent, and cotton and flour mills are in the vicinity. 
Chicago is a great railway centre, and has a most extensive 
trade in grain. A great part of the city was destroyed by fire 
in 1871, but was re-built with wonderful rapidity. St. Louis is 
the centre of an extensive trade with the Western States. New 
Orleans is the great southern emporium for cotton, but is very 
unhealthy. Cincinnati has the largest pork market in the 
world. Charleston was a place of great commercial importance, 
but suffered much during the civil war, 1861-5. San Francisco 
has risen into great importance since the discovery of gold in 
its neighbourhood. 

Mexico. — Mex'ico, near Lake Tezcuco ; Ve'ra Cf^uz, 
on the Gulf of Mexico ; Ottadalaxa'ra and Guanax- 
ua'to^ north-west from Mexico ; AcapuVco^ on the west 
coast. 

Mexico is a very fine city, with a magnificent cathedral and 
many churches nchly adorned with gold, silver, and jewels. 
Vera Cruz is the principal seat of trade, but owing to the pre- 
valence of yellow fever, is one of the most unhealthy places on 
the globe. Chiadalaxara, the second city of Mexico, is noted for 
its ime buildings and its manufactures of shawls. Ouanaxuato 
is in the centre of very rich silver mines. Acapulco is the chief 
port on the Pacific. 

Central America. — New Guatema'la, about 40 
miles from the Pacific; San Salvadm^, south-east from 
Gautemala; Gret/town, on the Caribbean Sea; San 
Jose, in Costa Eica ; Beliz^, on the GuK of Honduras. 

New OtuUemala, situated in a plain 6,000 feet above the sea, 
is a town composed of houses of one storey with very thick walls 
as a precaution against earthquakes, by which the old capital 
was destroyed in 1671, and again in 1773. San SalvadoTy almost 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1864, has a large trade in indigo. 
Gfreytown, also called San Juan de Nicaragita, was, till 1860, 
under the protection of Britain, but was then handed over to the 
State of Kicaragua. Belize, built almost wholly of wood, has 
large expoi1» of mahogany and logwood. 
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BRITISH AMERICA. 

Situation, — ^British America occupies the noitliem 
part of the JN'orth American Contment, with the excep- 
tion of the north-west territory which helongs to the 
United States. 

Boundaries. — North, the Arctic Ocean ; west, Alaska 
and the Pacific Ocean ; soiUh, the United States ; east, 
the Atlantic, Davis Straits, and Baffin's Bay. 

Political Divisions. 

British North America comprises : — 
The Domdiioh of Gas'ada. NeW^uhd'lakd. 

The BEBMifDAS. 
The Dominion of Canada comprises Ontario and Quebec (for- 
merly Upper and Lower Canada)^ New Brunwick, Nova Scotia 
(with Ccme Breton Island), fHitce Edward Island, Manitoba, 
British Columbia (with Vancouver Island), and the North- West 
Territory, which formerly belonged to the Hudson Bay Companj. 

I. PROVINCES FORMING THE DOMINION op 
CANADA. 

1 and 2. Ontabio and Quebec, formerly Upper and 
Lower Canada. 

Situation and Extent. — Canada extends from Cape 
Casp^ in the GuK of St Lawrence to the northern 
shores of Lake Superior, bounded on the north by the 
Hudson Bay Territory, and on the south, by the United 
States and New Brunswick. The area is 331,280 sq. m. 

Divisions. — Canada is divided by the river Ottawa 
into two provinces : — Onta^rio or Upper Can'ada and 
Quebec 01 Lower Can'ada, 

BivEBS. — The Niagara connects Lakes Erie and 
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Ontario ; the St. Lau/rence flows from Lake Ontario to 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence; the Ottawa^ St Maufrice 
or Three Rivers^ and the Saguenar/^ join the St. Law- 
rence from the north; the Richelieu\\hQ SU Fran^cis, 
and Chaudih'e, are tributaries from the south. 

The navigable course of the Niagara is interrapted by the 
magnificent falls which bear that name, but the passage of ships 
between the two lakes is effected by the Welland CanaL La- 
teral canals have also been constructed to ayoid the falls and 
rapids which occur in the course of the St Lawrence, so that 
water communication may be had from the ocean to the interior 
of Canada, and also to the western states of the Union. 

Lakes. — Superior, Huron, JE'rie, and Onta'rio, 
The united area of these Lakes is 55,000 sq. m., but besides 
these, there are numerous lakes of smaller size. It is estimated 
that the four great Canadian lakes, with Lake Michigan, when 
taken together, contain more than half the fresh water on the 
globe. 

Climate. — ^The climate is subject to great extremes 
of heat and cold. 

In the vicinity of the great lakes the climate is much less 
severe, and the winter is of shorter duration than in the lower 
division. Throughout, it is highly salubrious, owing to the 
dryness of the air and the general absence of high winds, which 
greatly mitigates the cold during the intensest frost. There 
may be said to be only two seasons, summer and winter suc- 
ceeding each other with only a few days interval 

Soil. — The soil possesses great fertility, and where- 
eyer it is cleared, yields abundant crops. 

Natural Productions. — Forests are of vast extent. 
Wild animals are gradually disappearing. The mine- 
rals are various and very important. 

The forest trees consist chiefly of those belonging to the pine 
tribe, and are highly valuable for their timber. From the juice 
of the maple excellent sugar is made. The wHd animals include 
the hear, wolf, beaver, wUd-cat, fox, and otter. Birds are num- 
erous, and fish, including the sturgeon, pike, trout, &c., abound 
in all the rivers and lakes. The minerals, in addition to the 
useful metals, comprise silver, gold, marble, petroleum, and 
asphalU 
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Pbople. — ^The majority of the population in Upper 
Canada are of British descent. In Lower Canada they 
aie chiefly French — ^the descendants of the settlers in 
Canada prior to its being obtained by Britain in 1763. 

Principal Towns, — ^In Quebee— 0<'taM?a, on the Ot- 
tawa ; Quebec^j MontreaV^ and Utree Eivera, on the St. 
Lawrence. In Ontario — Toron'to^ Kings' ton^ and Ham'' 
Uton^ on Lake Ontario ; Lon'don^ on the Thames. 

Ottaufo, QuebeCf Montreal, &c., see " North America," page 
284. London has a large trade in agricnltaral produce. 

Industrial Pursuits. — The chief occupation is agri- 
cnltnie and the felling of trees for export 

The timber is cut in the great inland forests and floated down 
the rivers on rafts to Qneb^ whence it is shipped to England 
and elsewhere. In the large towns are some mannfactores, bnt 
these are not of remarkahle importance. The making of pot and 
pearl ashes also gives employment to a number of the settlers. 

Beuoion. — In Lower Canada the majority are 
Eoman Catholics. In Upper Canada^ the different 
forms of the Protestant religion prevaiL 

Government. — ^The government is conducted by a 
Governor-general appointed by the British sovereign, 
and a Parliament of two Houses — a legislative council 
nominated by the Crown, and a legiidative assembly 
elected by the people. 



3. Isjsw Brunswick. 



New Brtinswiok adjoins the province of Quebec. It is 
bounded on the north by Chaleur Bay, ioest by the United States, 
south by the Bay of Fundy, and east dy the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
It presents an undulating surface wltn extensLve forests, and is 
intersected in all directions by rivers, many of which are navig- 
able. The climate is very healthy and the soil fertile. Manganese, 
coal and iron mines are worked, but the principal sources of in- 
dustry are ship-building and the fisheries. The chief articles 
of export are timber and grindstones. 

The principal towns are Frederickton and St, Joht^ 
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4. Nova Scotia and Cape Breton Island. 

Nova Scotia is a peninsula, connected with New Brunswick 
by an isthmns aboat 15 miles wide. Its undulating surfiice is 
well covered with forests, which afford excellent timber, but 
where it is cultiyated good crops of wheat, barley, oaU, rye, 
maize, buck-wheat, potatoes, and turnips are produced. Gold is 
found, but the principal minerals are coal and iron, both abun- 
dant. In the surrounding seas the fisheries of cod, haddocky 
salmon, shad, mackerel, and herring are pursued with success. 

The principal towns are HaJ^ijax, Annap'olis, PUftou, and 
Wind^sor. 

Cape Bbetoh, formerly disunited from the goyemment of 
Nova Scotia, was re-annexed in 1819. Its chief town is Syd'ney, 
in the vicinity of productive coal mines. 



5. Prince Kdward Island. 

Pbincb Edwabd Island, in the Gulf of St Lawrence, is 
separated firom New Brunswick by Northumberland Strait Its 
coasts are indented with numerous bays and inlets, two of which 
— Richmond Bay on the north, and Hillsborough Bay on the 
sonth — nearly penetrate across the island, and afford safe 
anchorage for large vessels. The climate, milder than that of 
the surrounding colonies, and free from the fogs which prevail 
in the more eastern parts of the gulf, is very healthy, and such 
is the fertility of the soil that the agricultural products are more 
than double what are required for local consumption. There 
are no minerals of importance except coaL The fisheries are 
extensive and profitable. 

The principal towns ore Charlotte Town and Qeorge Town, 



6. Manitoba. 

Manitoba, formerly known as the Red River Settlement, 
occupies an area of 14,340 square miles, north of Minnesota in 
the United States. The country is entirely level, diversified 
only by groups of ash, elm, oak, poplar, and other trees. The 
climate is suErfeot to great extremes of temperature, but the 
severe cold of winter, being mitigated by a clear and dry atmos- 
phere, is neverthel>esB h^thy and favourable to longevity. 
Only a oompuatively small portion of the land has as yet been 
subjected to tillaee, but whore cultivated the soil is exceedingly 
productive, and the natural pasture of the prairies affords great 
taciUties for the rearing of horses, sheep, and cattle. 
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The population in 1871 was 11,953. Most of the colonists 
are agnculturists, bat others, with the Indians, depend for their 
sabsistence on buffalo-hunting^ &iid fishing in the lakes Winnipeg 
and Manitoba (the lake of the Evil Spirit), to which they resort 
when tiie seyerity of the climate does not render such an occu- 
pation impossible. The mineral wealth of the province is con- 
siderable, out undeveloped. The capital is Winnijpeg, a small 
but rapidly growing town. 



7. British Columbia and Vancouver Island. 

British Columbia and Vancouyer Island, forming one pro- 
vince, were admitted to the Canadian Dominion in 1871. The 
former occupies the south-western portion of British North 
America, ana has an area of about 213,000 square miles. The 
climate is variable, but so far as is yet known healthy. The forest 
vegetation is rich in a high degree. Coal is plentiful, and gold 
has been found in abundance within the valley of the Frazer 
river. The soil is well suited for cultivation, and during late 
years agricultural operations have made great progress. Skins, 
timber^ oil, and wool are the chief exports. The chief town is 
New Westminster^ on the Frazer river. 

Vancouver Island — 16,000 sq. m. in extent — ^is separated 
from British Columbia by Queen Charlotte Sound and the Strait 
of Georgia. The country is mountainous and well- wooded. Coal 
is abundant. Fishing and hunting are the chief occupations of 
the people. Victoria^ the chief town, is at the south-east point 



8. North- West Territory. 

The North -West Territory, formerly belonpfing to the 
Hudson Bay Company, comprises the country lymg between 
British Columbia on the west, and Manitoba and a district called 
Kewatin, superintended by the Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba, 
on the east. The surface is a marshy flat unfit for cultivation, 
but numerous rivers and lakes furnish an abundant supply of 
fish, which form the chief food both of the settlers and the native 
population. The climate is very severe, and so intense is the cold 
during the winter, thatthe lakes are often frozen to a depth of 8 feet. 

The Hudson Bay Company was established in 1670 for the 
prosecution of the fur trade. Accordingly, hunting buffaloes and 
deer, causing seals, and collecting furs, are the sole employments 
of the native Indians and Esquimaux, who exchange tne produce 
of their labour for European goods at the different stations estab- 
lished for this purpose tiiroughout the territory. 
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Labradob is the vast peninsula which lies between the 
Atlantic Ocean and Hudson's Bay. It is a bleak and desolate 
region, inhabited only by Indians and Esquimaux. The only 
European settlements are the missionary stations, Nain^ Okah, 
JSbpedcdef and Hebron, on the east coast, established by the 
Moravians, and those established by the Hudson Bay Company 
on Hudson's Bay. WhcUef cod, and acHmon fisheries are largely 
pursued on the coast 



11. NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Newfoundland is an island separated from the mainland by 
the Strait of Belle Isle, 12 miles across. In shape it resembles 
an equilateral triangle, and has an area of 40,200 square miles. 

The shores are indented with numerous bays and estuaries, 
some of which are spacious enough to contain the whole British 
Navy. The surface is rather hilly than mountainous, no elevation 
exceeding 1,500 feet Lakes are very numerous. The principal 
streams are the Eiver of ExpLoiU, and its affluents, the Great 
Rattling and the Humher, The climate is healthy, though the 
winter is very severe, and fogs prevail during a great part of the 
year. The soil, naturally sterile and unproductive, is being more 
extensively cultivated than formerly, but still it is to the cod, 
seal, and salmon fisheries pursued on its coasts the island owes 
its importance, and these more than agriculture furnish occupa- 
tion to the great body of the people. 

The Capitol, SL Jonn*Sy is distinguished as the nearest American 
town to Europe. 

St Pierre and MiqueUm, two islands off the south coast, are 
fishing-stations belonging to the French. 

Hearts Content Bay is the American termination of the 
Atlantic telegraph cable from the island of Yalentia in Ireland. 



III. THE BEEMUDAS. 

Thb Bermudas is a group of islands lying in the Atlantic 
about 580 miles east of North Carolina. They are about 100 
in number, but the four principal are Bermwda, St. Qeorge^s, 
Ireland, and Somerset. Tne climate is delightful. The soil is 
fertile, but not extensively cultivated. The principal crops are 
potatoes, arrowroot, maize, and svgar. The chief employment of 
the population is shipbuilding. Hamilton, on Bermuda, and St. 
George, on St George's Island, are the chief towns. HamiUon 
18 the present seat of government 
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GREENLAND OB DANISH AMERICA. 

Orkeklakd is a r^on of nnknown extent, lying between 
Baffin's Bay and the iforthem Ocean. It was discovered by an 
Icelander in 982, who named it OreenZand from the quantity of 
green moss which he found covering the shore. The country is 
dreary, and for the most part covered with perpetual snow. The 
vegetation is of the most scanty description, — the tallest trees 
not exceeding 18 feet — ^and the only mineral found in sufficient 
quantity for exportation^ is cryolUe, important as a source of 
tne metal alummium. 

The natives devote themselves to fishing and the hunting of 
seals, upon which they chiefly depend for food and clothing. 
The Danes, numbering about 250, have various settlements along 
the west coast, the cmef of which are JtUians-haab, Christians- 
haab, Oodhavn, Uppemavik, Fredericks-haah, and Good Mope. 
The native population is above 9,000, among whom Moravian 
missionaries nave long made praiseworthy and somewhat 
successful efforts to introduce the doctrines of the Christian 
religion. 



UNITED STATES. 

Part First.— PHYSICAL GEOGEAPHY. 

Situation. — ^The United States occupy the central 
portion of the Korth American Continent, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, bounded on the north by the 
British Possessions, and on the south by the Gidf of 
Mexico and Mexico ; also, a portion known as Alaska 
in the north-west. 

Extent. — The area, including Alaska and the Indian 
Territory, is 3,611,8d4 square miles. 

Physical Aspect. — ^The centre is a great vdUey; the 
eastern and western portions are mountainous* 

Coast. — The coast line, includmg the larger inden- 
tations, measures 12,600 miles. 
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States and Territories. 

The Federal Republic comprises 38 States, 10 Terri- 
tories, and 1 District : — 

NortJi'Baatem States, Southern States, Western States, 

Eastern Viroin'ia. Kbktuck'y. 

NOETH CaROLi'nA. Ohi'o. MiCH'iaAN. 

South Caroli'na. India'ha. 
Geor'qia. Illinois'. 

Flok'ida. Wibcon'sin. 

Alaba'ma. Minneso'ta. 

Mississip'fi. IoVa. 

Louiblan'a. Missod'ri. 

Tex'as. Kan^sajs. 

Tem'nesseb. Nebbas'ka. 

Arkan^sas. Colora'do. 

Nbva'da. 

Galifor'nia. 

Or'egon. 

Organized Territories not yet erected into States :— 
Alas'ka. Dae:o'ta. New Mex'ico. 

Wash'inotoh. Wyo'mino. Indian Terri- 

Ida'ho. U'tah. tort. 

Monta'na. Arizo'ha. 

Maine, New Hampshire, Yermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut collectively, are called New England, 
The organized territories are governed by a ruler appointed by 
the President of the United States, but their delegate has no vote 
in Coneress. The Indian Territory is set apart by the United 
States Government as a settled home for the Indian tribes. 

Alaska, formerly known as Russian America, occupies the 
north-western comer of North America, and contains an area oif 
577,390 sq. m. It is a dreary unproductive region occupied only 
as hunting groimds by native Indians and Esquimaux, who dis- 
pose of their furs and skins to traders at a few forts established 
along the coast. The population is about 75,000. 



Maine. 

New Hahp'shire. 

Vbr'mont. 

Massachu'setts. 

Rhode Island. 

Connec'ticut. 

New York. 

New Jer'sef. 

Pennbylva'nla. 

Dkl'awarb. 

Ma'ryland. 

Western Virgin'ia. 

District of Ck>LDMBIA. 



Natural Divisions of the Land and Water. 

Capes. — On the east coast. — Cod, May, Charles, 
Hafteras, Lookouf, Tan'cha or Sa!hle, On the west 
coast — Concep^clon, Mefodoci^no, Blan'co, and Flattery, 
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In Alaska — Neu/enhamj RomaTizov'^ Prince of WcUeSj 
LU^humj Icy Cape^ and Barrow, 

Islands. — Nantuckfet and Martha! s Vineyard^ south- 
east of Massachusetts ; Rhode Island, off the state of 
the same name ; Long Island and Stouten Island^ south- 
east of New York. 

Mountains. — Sierra Neva'da, Coast Range, and 
Cascade Range, run parallel to the Pacific Ocean; 
the Rocky Mountains, in the west; the Alleghany 
or Appalachian Mountains, in the east; the Ozarlcf 
Mountains, in the middle. 

The Bocky MouniainSf the AUeghany MouiUaiTu, and the 
Ozark Mountaitu, see ** North America,' page 279. 

Bats. — Massachufsetts Bay, in the east of Massa- 
chusetts; Dd'aware Bay, between New Jersey and 
Delaware; Cheifapeake Bay, between Maryland and 
Virginia ; Mon'terey Bay, San Francisco Bay, and 
Hum'boldt Bay, on the west of California. 

ErvERS. — Flowing into the Atlantic — The Hudf- 
son flows south from Lake Champlain into New York 
Bay ; the DeV aware, from New York State, falls into 
Delaware Bay ; the Susquehan'na, from Pennsylvania, and 
the Poto'mac, between Virginia and Maryland, fall into 
Chesapeake Bay. Flowing into the Gulf of Mexico — ^The 
Mississip'pi, with its tributaries, the Missou'ri, the Wia- 
con'sin, the Illinois^, the Ohi'o, the Arkan'sas, and Red 
River ; the Rio Gran'de del Nor^U, from the Rocky 
Mountains, forms the boundary between the United 
States and Mexico. Rivers flowing west — Rio Golora'do, 
from the Rocky Mountains, flows into the Gulf of Cali- 
fomia ; the Sacramen'to, and San Jo'aquin, in Califor- 
nia, flow into the Bay of San Francisco; the Colum'bia, 
or Or^egon, flows south-west into the Pacific Ocean. 

The Mississippi and the Rio Qran'di^ see '' North America," 
page 282. 

Lakes. — Lake Mich'igan, in the north ; Lake Cham - 
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plain^ between Vermont and New York; the Ghreat 
Salt Lake, in the territory of Utah. 

Lake Michigan^ 320 miles long and 100 broad, is the second 
in size of the great fresh-water lakes of North America. Great 
Salt Lake is so salt that no living creature is found in it. 

Climate, Soil, Natural Productions, &c. 

Climate. — The climate is distinguished by rapid 
alternations of temperature, and by being warmer in 
summer and colder in winter than other countries of 
corresponding latitude. 

Soil. — ^The soil, especially in the plains and prairies, 
is very productive. 

Natural Productions. — Forests are of great extent. 
The animals include nearly all those found in other 
parts of North America. Tbe minerals are very rich 
and valuable. 

The principal wild animals are the bison, moose-deer, rein- 
deer, elk, bear, wolf, and American parUher. Birds of beautiful 
plumage, and otbers celebrated for their song, are numerous. 
Keptiles, including the deadly rattlesnake, are frequently met 
with, and the coasts, riven, and lakes abound with fish. The 
principal minerals are gold, silver, iron, lead, copper, and coa^, 
all found in abundance. jRock-salt, gypsum^ mercury, and 
several rarer metals, are found, but of less general distribution. 



Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGEAPHY. 

Principal Towns in the States. 

North-Eastern States. — In Maine — Atigus'ta, 
Portland, Ban'gor, In New Hampshire — Gordcordy 
Portsfmouth, In Yermont'^ — MontpeVlier, Bur^Ungton, 
In Massachusetts — BosHcyii^ Cam'hridgey Low'ell, Ply- 

1 Vervumt is so caUed from the verdant appearance of the pine and codaz 
forests on the hills. 
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mouth. In Rhode Island^ — ProT/ideuGe, Netifport, In 
Connecticut — Harfford, Neioha'ven, In New York — 
Al'bany, New York, Brook'lyn, and Sarato'gcu In 
New Jersey — Tren'ton^ Nev/ark, Paiferson, In Penn- 
sylvania — Ha/rishurgy PhiladeVphia, PiWburg, In 
Delaware — Do'ver^ WiVmington, In Maryland — 
Annap'olia, Baltimore. In Western Virginia — Wheel'' 
ing. In District of Columbia — WasKington. 

Portsrrumth, strongly fortified, is one of the naval stations of 
the United States. Boston, the birth place of Franklin, is the 
literary metropolis of the United States. It was so called by its 
founders, who emigrated from Boston in Lincolnshire in 1630. 
A great conflagration destroyed a seventh part of the city in 
1872. Cambridge is the seat of the Harvard University, the 
best endowed in the United States. Lowell, often called the 
" Manchester of A.merica," is the chief seat of the cotton manu- 
factures. PlyTTumth was the landing-place of the "Pilgjrim 
Fathers," who left England on account of religious persecution, 
1620. Newport, on Rhode Island, is much resorted^ to for sea- 
bathing. Hartford is the seat of Washington College. Nevj- 
haven is the seat of Yale College. Albany, the capit^ of New 
York State, has a great timber trade. New York, at the mouth 
of the Hudson, is the largest and most commercial city in the 
United States ; it was first so called by Charles II. in honour of 
his brother the Duke of York in 1664, at which time it came 
into the possession of the English. Brooklyn, on Long Island, is a 
suburb of New York. Here the British defeated the Americans 
with ^eat loss, 1/76. Saratoga is famous for< mineral springs, 
first discovered by the Indians. Philadelphia, the second city 
in the United States, has a flourishing university, and is distin- 

Siished as a seat of literature and science. Here the celebrated 
eclaration of Independence was signed in 1776. Pittsburg, 
surrounded by valuable coal mines, has extensive manufactures, 
and is a seat of ^eat trade. Baltimore, sometimes called the 
"Monumental City" from the number of public monuments it 
contains, has a fine harbour and extensive commerce. Washing- 
ton is the seat of Government, the residence of the President, 
and the site of the annual meeting of Congress. 

Southern States. — In Eastern Virginia* — Rich'- 
mondf Norfolk^ Pe'tersburg. In North Carolina — 

1 Shodt Island, the smallest of the United States, is not in itself an island, 
bnt takes the name firom the island near its shore. 
9 '«—•-''« was so named by the early English settlers in honour of the 
"Uzaheth. * 
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RdFeighy WiUmington. In South Carolina^ — Charles' - 
ton, Golumfbia, In Georgia — MlVledgevilley Savanfnahy 
A^tgus'ta. In Florida — TallaJias'see, Pensaco'la, In 
Alabama — Monigomfery, Mobile', In Mississippi — 
JacJcfsony Nat'ehez, Vicks'lmrg. In Louisiana — Ba'ton- 
Rouge, New O/lenns. In Texas — AiLsftin, OaVveston, 
In Tennessee — Naah'ville, Mefmfphis, In Arkansas — 
Little Rocky or Arhop'olis, 

Richmond, a place of ^reat trade, was the seat of the Con- 
federate Goyemment during the late war. Norfolk is a princi- 
^ naval station. RaZeigh was so called in honour of Sii 
Walter Raleigh. JFilmington is a thriving sea-port. Charles- 
ton had a flourishing trade, but during the late war was nearly 
laid in ruins. Savannah exports great quantities of cotton and 
tobacco. Augusta and Mobile have great trade in cotton. 
Montgomery is a handsome town, where Jefferson Davis was 
inaugurated President of the Confederate States, 1861. New 
Orleans, a fine but unhealthy city, has a great foreign and in- 
land trade. 

Western States. — In Kentucky — FranTdfoH, 
Louisville, In Ohio — Colum'hus, Cincinna^ti, Cleve- 
land, In Michigan — Lan'sing, Detroif, In Indiana 
— Indianaj/olis, New AVhany, In Illinois — Spring- 
field^ Cidca'go, In Wisconsin — Mad'ison, Milwau'kie, 
In Minnesota — St. Paul. In Iowa — Des Moines. In 
Missouri — Jefferson City, St. Loi/is. In Kansas — 
Lecomj/ton, Leavenworth\ In Nebraska — Om'aka. 
In Colorado— G^oZtZen City, Den'ver. In Nevada — 
Carlson City, Virgin^ia. In California— /Sfacramcn'to, 
San Frands'co. In Oregon — Saflem, Port'land, 

Cincinnati^ the " Queen of the West," has extensive trade and 
manufactures, and has ^he largest pork market in the world. 
Detroit is largely engaged in shipbuilding, and has important 
iron and brass foundries. Chicago^ remarkable for its rapid 
gprowth as a city, is the greatest com exporting place in the 
world. In 1871 fire accidentally broke out in the city, and 
property was destroyed to the extent of £40,000,000. In the 
neighbourhood are extensive marble quarries— the finest build- 

1 The Caroliruu and Charleston were named from Charles II., by whom 
the Mttlements were founded. 
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ing material in the conntry. MUwavkie mannfiictnres large 
quantities of bricks of a light yellow coloar, with which mnch 
of the town is built. St. Ix)ui8 is an important military station, 
and is the western depot of the American Fur Company. 

O&GAMizED Territories. — In Alaska — New Arch- 
an' gel on Sitka Island. In Washington — Olym'pia, In 
Idaho — Flor^ence. In Montana — Virgin'ia City. In 
Dakota— FanAj'ton. In Utah — Salt Lake City. In 
Arizona — Pres'cott. In New Mexico — Santa FS. 

New Archangelj a small town, but the chief station in Alaska, 
has fortifications, magazines, and a Grovemor's house, all made 
of wood. Salt Jjake City was founded by one hundred and 
forty-three Mormons in 1847, but the population now exceeds 
fifteen thousand. In New Mexico are extensive ruins ascribed 
to the Aztecs, the most ancient ciyilized inhabitants of Mexico. 

Industrial Pursuits. 

Agriculture. — ^Agriculture holds a first place in the 
national industry. 

The crops that are chiefly raised are maize, the ordinary kinds 
of grain, cotton, potatoes, buckwheai, tobacco, sugar, rice, indigo^ 
hemp and flax. Orchards, gardens, and vineyards are also 
successfully cultivated. 

Manufactures. — ^The manufectures are important^ 
but till lately were chiefly confined to the l^orth-eastem 
States. 

The principal manufactures are cotton and wool in Massachu- 
setts ; i/ron m New York and Pennsylvania ; sugar, manufac- 
tured in the northern and middle States from the maple, and in 
the southern States from the cane ; spirits, leather work, petro- 
lettm, India-mbber goods, paper, hardware, machinery, agri- 
ciUtural implements, &c. Clock-making is largely carried on in 
Connecticut, and shipbuilding in Maine. 

Commerce. — ^The commerce, both foreign and inter- 
nal, is very extensive. 

The internal trade is greatly fi&cilitated by the many navigabla 
rivers of the country, and magnificent canal and railway systems. 
The chief exports are cotton, wheat, tobacco, rice, tvmJber^ cheeie^ 
India-rubber goods, pot and pearl ashes, etc. 
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Religion, Eduoation, Q-ovemment, etc. 

Eelioion. — ^There is no national or established 
religion. 

The great bulk of the people profess Christianity in some of 
its forms, the clergy of all denominations being supported by 
the voluntary contributions of their hearers. 

Education. — ^Education is very careMly attended to 
by the legislature. 

Grants for educational purposes are reonlarly given by all the 
States, and free common schools, high b<£oo1s or academies, and 
colleges, are numerous. 

(government. — ^A Federal Republic. 

The executive power is vested in a President, who holds office 
for four years; the legislative power is administered by a Con- 
W^eaa^ consisting of a Senate and a House of Representatives. 
Each State is independent of the others, and has a separate 
legislature for the management of its local concerns. 

Army. — By an Act of Congress, 1870, the standing 
army is to consist of no more than 30,000 men. 

Navy.— (1878) 24 iron-clads, 2 torpedo boats, 28 
tugs, 67 other steamers, and 22 sailing vessels. 

PopuLATiON.-*The population is over 38 J millions. 



MEXICO. 

Part Fiest.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Situation and Extent. — Mexico lies between the 
United States and Central America. The area is esti- 
mated at 833,000 square miles. 

Name. — ^Mexico means the jplace or temple ofMexitli. 

Mexitli was the " god of war " worshipped by the natives, 
and regarded as their chief protector when they were subdued 
by the Spaniards. 

Boundaries. — North, the United States ; west and 
eouth, the Pacific Ocean ; east, the Gulf of Mexico. 

u 
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Phtbioal Aspeot. — ^A great part of the country 
consists of an elevated taUe-landy from wliich several 
volcanic peaks rise to the height of 17,000 or 18,000 
feet above the level of the sea. 



Division into States. 

Mexico is divided into 24 States, 1 Federal District, 
and 2 Territories : — 



On the Gtdf of Mexico. 

TAMATTLfPAS. 

Ye'ea Cruz. 
Tabas'co. 
Yucatan' and 
Campea'chy. 

On the Pacific. 
Xalis'co. 
Coli'ma. 
Michoacan' 
Guerrero. 
Oaxa'oa. 
Chia'pas. 



Inland States, 

Mex'ico. 

La Pueb'la. 

Tlax'cala. 

Chihua'hua. 

Duran'go. 

Coahuil'a. 

Nub'vo Leon. 

Zaoate'cas. 

Ao'uAS Calien'tes. 

San Luis Poto'si. 

Guanaxua'to. 

Qubre'taro. 



OntheOtUfof 

Oalifomiti, 
Sono'ra. 
Sinalo'a. 

FederalDigtricL 
Mex'ico 

TerrUorie8' 
Lower Cali- 

for'nia. 
TehuantepbcT. 



Natural Divisions of the Land and Water. 

Cafes. — Cape St Lu'cas^ the southern extremity of 
Lower California ; Cape CorrienfteSj west of Xalisco ; 
Cape CatocMy north-east of Yucatan. 

Mountains. — ^The principal elevations rising ahove 
the great table-land are Popocatapet^l, H'co de Orizafba, 
Sier'ra Mc^dre, and Joruflo. 

Popocatapetl (17,783 feet) is the culminating point of Mexico. 
Forests cover its base, but at 12,693 feet vegetation ceases, 
and beyond this it is mostly covered with snow. /Sierra Madre 
is believed to be the richest chain of mountains in the world for 
the useful metals, but these have been comparatively neglected 
for the more precious— gold and silver. Jortdloj on the night 
of the 28th September 1759, was thrown up to the height of 
1375 feet from a plain which was itself 2890 feet above the level 
of the sea. 
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Isthmus. — Tehuantepe<fj between the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Pacific. 

Gulfs. — Qulf of Meaftco^ on the east; Oulfof CaU- 
for'nia^ between Lower California and the mainland; 
Bay of Campeafchy^ south of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Rivers. — Rio Brafvo or Rio Gran'di del Nor'tS, be- 
tween Mexico and the United States ; Rio Gfran^dS de 
SanUafgo, from Lake Chapala, flows into the Pacific ; 
the Culiacan% in Durango, flows west into the Gulf of 
California ; the Santan'der, from Zacatecas, flows east 
into the Gulf of Mexico ; the CoazacoaVco^ from Sierra 
Madre, flows north-east to the Bay of Campeachj. 

Lakes. — Chapafla^ in Xalisco ; Tezcu'co, in Mexico. 

Climate, Soil, Natural Productions, etc. 

Climate. — The climate varies according to the eleva- 
tion of the country. 

In the low plains the heat is excessire, and in the summer 
yellow fever prevails ; in the higher regions of the interior the 
climate is temperate and healthy. 

Soil. — ^The soil is exceedingly fertile. 

Natural Productions. — ^The vegetable products in- 
clude almost every variety found between the tropics 
and the polar circle. Wild animals are numerous. 
The minerals are highly valuable. 

The wild animals include the bison or American hufcUo, a 
huge animal sometimes weighing two thousand pounds, the 
tapir, jaguar, puma, wUd-cai, American lynx, ocelot, ant-eater, 
and a singular kind of porcupine called the Mexican or 
hunchbacked dog. The products of the mines, which rank 
among the richest in the world, comprise the precious metals, 
copper, iron^ lead, tin, zinc, quicksilver, antim-ony, etc. Dia- 
numds and precious stones are also found. 

People. — The people consist of three distinct races 
— Indians^ JEuropeans, and Africans, 

The Indians — ^the most numerous race — are descendants of the 
ancient Mexicans. The Europeans include the Creoles, descen- 
dants of Spuiish colonists— the wealthiest and dominant class 
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^-and other Emopean settlers. The AfiicwM or Negroes^ though 
no longer held in slavery, are fast decreasing in nnmbers. There 
are also various mixed races, as the Mestizoes^ MtUattoeSf ZamJfos, 
etc. 

The langaage generally spoken by the npper classes is Span- 
ish, but various dialects of the Mexican language also exist. 



Part Seoond.— POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Principal Towns. — Mex'ico in the federal district 
of the same name ; Ouaddlaxa 'ra in Xalisco ; Ve'ra Cruz 
and Tampi'co on the Gulf of Mexico; Acapid'co on 
the coast of the Pacific; Quere'taro, VaUadolid\ San 
LuU Poto'si, Puei/la, GtianaxuaftOy inland. 

Mexico, the capital, 7,470 ft above the level of the sea, is a 
beautiful city with a magnificent cathedral, fine churches and 
many other public buildings. Ghiadalaxara, next in importance 
to the capital, has extensive manufactures of cotton and earthen- 
ware. Fera Orvz is the principal port and a great centre of 
trade, but is very unhealthy owing to the prevalence of yellow 
fever. AcapuUo is the principal port on the Pacific Queretaro 
has important manufactures of cotton and woollen goods and 
leather ; here the Emperor Maximilian was shot by order of a 
Republican court-martial, 19th June 1867. Puebla, remarkable 
for tiie number of its ecclesiastical structures, had manufac- 
tures of glass, earthenware, woollen fabrics, and sword bladea. 
OuaTuxximto is in the neighbourhood of rich silver mines. 

Industrial Pursuits, Beligion, eto. 

Industrial Pursuits. — Every branch of national 
industry, except mining, is at a low ebb. 

The chief objects of culture are maiae, hcmcmas, coffee, cocoa, 
sugar, cotton, tobacco, indigo, vamlla, jalap, and pimento. The 
manufactures are confined to coar8eiooollenan6.cottonfahT{ca, soap, 
indigo, and a few gold and silver ornaments. The chief expbrta 
are tiie precious metals, cochineal, vanilla, jalap, hides, gold and 
silver lace, cigars. 

Eblioion. — ^Roman Catholic. Education. — Owing 
to the unsettled state of the country, education is 
almost entirely neglected. 
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Government. — ^A Federal Republic, resembling in 
many features that of the United States. 

Between 1864 and 1867 the government was a limited heredi- 
tary monarchy under Emperor Maximilian I., an Austrian 
prince, who was executed June 19, 1867. 

Population. — Estimated to be over 9 millions. 



CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Part First.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Situation and Extent. — Central America is the 
name applied to the country between the south of 
Mexico and the narrowest part of Panama — an area of 
191,864 square miles. 

Boundaries. — North, Mexico and the Bay of Hon- 
duras ; west, Mexico and the Pacific ; south, the Pacific; 
east, New Granada and the Caribbean Sea. 

Physical Aspect. — The country is mountainous, and 
well-watered. 

Political Divisions. 

Central America includes 5 Independent States, and 
1 British Colony : — 

Ind^[>ende7U States, British Possessum. 

Guatema'la. Nicaraq'ua, in- Belizb' or 

San Salvador'. eluding British Hondu'kas. 

Hondu'ras. Mosqui'tia. 

Cos'ta Ri'ca. 

Mosquitia, or the Mosquito Territory, was formerly under 
British protection, but, by treaty of 26th January 1860, it was 
annexed to the State of Nicaragua, which it immediately adjoins. 

Natural Divisions of the Land and Water. 

Capbs. — Cape Gra'cias a Di'os on the east coast; 
Cape Blan'co on the west coast of Costa Rica. 
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Islands. — Tumtff' and the Bay Islands in the Bay 
of Honduras. 

The Btt^ Islands were proclaimed a British colony in 1852, 
bat made a free territory under the government of Honduras, 
1856. The principal are Buatan, Bonacca, and UtUa. 

Mountains. — ^There are three distinct mountain 
groups in Central America. The Guatema'la Group, 
the Hondu'ras or Nicarag'ua Groupy and the Coffta 
Rica Group, 

The OtuUemala Oroup is distingoished for the nnmber of its 
active volcanoes, of which the most remarkable is the Vblean 
de Agua (15,000 feet), so called from its dischaiging torrents of 
water and stones instead of fire. 

Bats and Gulfs. — Bay of HonduWas, between 
Honduras and Belize ; MosquUto Gvlf, on the east of 
Costa Rica ; Fonse'ca Bay, between San Salvador and 
Nicaragua ; Gulf of Nicoya and GtUf of Did'ce^ west 
of Costa Eica. 

Rivers. — ^The Sego'via, Bleu/fields, and San Juan, 
flow east into the Caribbean Sea. 

Central America is well watered, bnt owing to the narrownesi 
of the country the rivers are not of great magnitude, and few of 
them in their natural state are capable of navigation. 

Lakes. — Lake Nicarag'ua and Lake Le'on or Man- 
ag'iuif both in Nicaragua. 

By means of the San Juan River and Lake Nicaragua, it is 
proposed to open a communication between the Atlantic and 
racific Oceans, by which vessels may avoid the long and tedious 
navigation round Cape Horn. 

Climate, Soil, Natural Productions, etc. 

Climate. — ^In the high lands, the climate is temperate; 
in the plains and valleys, it is very hot and unhealthy. 
Earthquakes and volcanic eruptions are of fcequent oc- 
currence. . 

Soil. — The soil is extremely rich, and yields abon- 
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dantly all the productions of both temperate and tropical 
climates. 

Natural Produotions. — ^The animal, mineral, and 
vegetable products very much resemble those of Mexico. 

People. — ^Three-fourths of the inhabitants are divided 
between Indians, and a mixed race named Ladinos or 
Mestizos ; the remainder are mostly of European origin. 



Part Second.— POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Principal Towns. — In Guatemala — New Qvatemalxi^ 
Cohan or Vera Paz, In San Salvador — New San Sal- 
vach/. In Honduras — Comayag'ua, TruxiVlo, In 
Nicaragua — Managfua^ XeW, Gran'ada, Nicaragua, 
In Mosquitia — Blew'fieldSy Gre^/toum. In Costa Rica 
— San JoaSy Pun'ta Are'nas. In Belize — Belize'. 

New OomteTncUa is the largest town, but has a mean appear- 
ance owing to the houses being all of one storey, because of the 
frequent earthquakes. New San Salvador has an extensive 
trade in indigo. ComayagiM is an inland town with a college 
and several convents. TrtaUlo is a seaport on the Bay of 
Honduras. Leon has a magnificent cathedral, from the top 
of which a view of thirteen volcanoes may be obtained. San 
Josty inland, contains a number of important metropolitan edi- 
fices, and carries on an active and extensive trade ; its port is 
Tuida Arenas on the Gulf of Nicoya. Belize, the depdt of 
British goods destined for Central America, largely exports 
mahogany, cedar, sarsaparilla, and logwood. 

Industrial Pursuits, Beliglon, eto. 

Industrial Pursuits. — Owing to the incessant 
political distractions of the country, the pursuits of in- 
dustry have been materially neglected. 

The only manufactures are a few coarse cotton and woollen 
goods and articles of coarse earthentoare. The foreign trade is 
chiefly in the hands of the British and Americans. The chief 
exports are indigo, cochineal, coffee, hides, mahogany, logwood, 
McvrsapariUa, Peruvian balsam, dye-iooods, etc 
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BsLioiON. — ^The religion is Eoman Catholic, but 
other sects enjoy complete toleration. 

Government. — ^Each state is a separate and inde- 
pendent Eepublic. 

Population. — ^The population is over 2^ millions. 



WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 

Situation. — ^The West India Islands form an ex- 
tensive archipelago between the continents of North 
and South America. 

Extent. — ^The total area is estimated at about 
90,000 square miles. 

Name. — The West Indies were so called because, 
at the time of their discovery, they were thought to 
form a part of India. 

Divisions. — ^The islands consist of three principal 
divisions — ^The Greater AntUles^ the Lesser AntiVles^ 
and the Baha'mas. 

The Ghreater Antilles include Cvfha, Jamai'ca^ ffat/'ti or San 
Domin'go^ and Potato Bi'co. The Lesser Antilles are divided 
into the Windward Jalands and the Leeutard Islands, 

Physical Aspect. — Nearly all the islands of the 
Greater and Lesser Antilles are mountainous, and many 
of them exhibit signs of volcanic origin. The Bahamas 
are for the most part low. 

Climate. — ^The climate of the interior high lands is 
temperate and salubrious; the low coast regions are 
hot and unhealthy. 

As elsewhere in tropical climates, the year is divided into two 
seasons — ^the wet and the dry. Earthquakes and violent hniri- 
canes are of frequent occnrrence. 

Soil. — ^The soil is extremely fertile, and the vege- 
table productions are rich and abundant. 
The staple productions are sugar, coffee, cocoa, eotUm, rice. 
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tobacco, spices, and many other tropical plants and fmits. On 
the mountains on the larger islands are extensive forests, which 
supply timber valuable for building and cabinet work. 



Islands belongingr to Great Britain, and their 
Chief Towns. 

The Greater Antilles. — Jamai'cOf Grand and 
Little Caymans', 

JamaicOf the largest of the British West India Isknds, has 
an area of about 4,200 sq. m. It is divided into three counties 
— Surrey^ in the east ; Middlesex^ in the centre ; and Cormvall, 
in the west. The chief towns in the island are Kingstown^ 
strongly fortified, with an extensive commerce ; Spanish Town, 
the seat of the government ; Port Boyal, on tiie south coast ; 
Montego Bay, Falmouth^ and Luceck on the north. Grand 
Cayman is 30 miles long by 5 miles broad, and only a few feet 
above the sea. The chief town is Oeorgetovm. 

The Lesser Antilles. — In the Windward Group — 
The principal of the Virgin Islands — Torto'la^ Virgin 
Gor'da, and Anega'da ; AnguiVla, Barbu'da, St, Chris'- 
topher or St. Kittys, Ne'vis, Anti'gua, Montserraf, 
Domini'ca^ St, Lvfcia^ Barba'does, St. Vin'cent, Qrena'- 
da, Grenadines', Tobafgo, Trinidad". 

Chief Towms.— In St. Christopher or St. Kitt's — Basse- Terre. 
In Nevis — Charlestoton. In Antigua— >8^^. John. In Mont- 
serrat — Plymouth, In Dominica — Boseau, In St. Lucia — 
Castries^ with an excellent harbour. In Barbadoes — Bridgetown. 
In St. YinGent— Kingstown, In Grenada — ;S'^. Oeorge. In 
Tobago — Scarborough. In Trinidad — Fort of Spain and San 
Fernando. 

The Bahamas. — Great Baha'ma, Luca'ya or Ai/aco, 
An'dros, New Prcyi/idence, San Salvador^, 

San Salvador was long considered to be the first land seen by 
Columbus in the New World, 1492, but Watling Island, to the 
south-east, is now believed to have » better claim to that dis- 
tinction. The chief town in the Bahamas is Nassau, in New 
Providence. 

Possessions belonginfir to other Countries. 
French Islands. — Guadaloupe\ ' Martinique^, the 
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north part of 8t. Mar^tin, Mariegalantef, Desirafde^ All 
SaintSf St. Bartholomew, 

Chief Towns. — In Guadaloape — Basse- Terre, and PoitU d 
PUre, In Martiniaue — Fort Moyal; St. Pierre, the chief em- 
porium of the Frencn trade in the West Indies. In St. Bar- 
tholomew— Oustavia, 

Spanish Islands. — Cu'ha^ Isle of Fines, and Por^to 
Ri'co, 

Chief Towns. — In Cuba — ffoAjanruih, the largest city in the 
West Indies, has an excellent harbour and extensive commerce ; 
Matamas, the second commercial town in the island ; Puerto 
Principe has a good trade in hides and tallow. 

Dutch Islands. — The south part of St. Mar^tirtj 
Sa'ba, St. Eusta'tius, Curaqo'a^ Bufen-Ay're^ O'ruha, 

Chief Town. — In CuraQoa — WilTielnistcuU, the seat of govern- 
ment for this and the neighbouring islands. 

Danish Islands. — Savfta Cruz, St Thomas, and 
St. John. 

Chief Towns— In Santa Cruz — Christicmstadt. In St. 
Thomas — St. Thomas. In St. John — Christia/nsbtcrg. 

Independent. — Ha}ft% or San Domin'go. 

The east part of the island is called Dominica^ or properly 
HispaniolOf and the west part Hayti. Each division is an in- 
dependent republic The chief towns are : — In Dominica — San 
Domingo, whose cathedral received the remains of Columbus, was 
the first town founded by Europeans in the New World. Id 
Hayti — Port au Prince or Port Mepublican, and Cape Haytien, a 
convenient seaport. 



SOUTH AMEEICA. 

Part First.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Situation. — South America forms the southern 
part of the New World, and lies south-east of the 
northern co/itinent. 

Extent. — The greatest length from north to south 
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is 4,600 miles ; the greatest breadth 3,200 miles ; area 
abont 6,500,000 sqnare miles. 

Sontli America is nearly twice the size of Europe. The great- 
est breadth is between Cape Farina and Cape Branco, but the 
continent narrows gradually southward till it terminates in a 
group of rocky islets south of Patagonia. 

Boundaries. — Norths the Caribbean Sea and the 
Atlantic Ocean ; easty the Atlantic Ocean ; south, the 
Southern Ocean ; west, the Pacific Ocean. 

Physical Aspect. — ^The physical aspect resembles 
greatly that of North America — extensive plains in the 
interior, and mountain ranges towards the shores. 

Coast. — The coast-line measures 14,500 miles. 

Compared with the northern continent, the seaboard of South 
America is not much more than the one-half, but this is in a 
great measure compensated for by its many noble rivers, which 
are in most cases navigable throughout their whole course. 

Division into Countries. 



BrazU'. 


Peru'. 


LaPlafaorthe 


Guia'na. 


Bolivia or 


Argrentine Bepublia 


Venezuela. 


Upper Peru'. 


U'rufiruay or 


New Oran'ada. 


Chili. 


Ban'da Oriental. 


Ecua'dor 


Paraguay'. 


Pataero'nia. 



Venezuela, New Granada, and Ecuador, were formerly the 
Republic of Columbia. Guiana is divided into British Ouiana, 
Dutch Ouiana, and French Guiana, 

Natural Divisions of the Land. 

Capes. — Cape St, Rogue, Cape Bran'co, and Cape 
Fri'Oy east of Brazil; Cape St. Mari'a, east of Uruguay ; 
Cape St Ant&nio, and Cape Connen'tes, south-east of 
La Plata ; Cape Horn, on an island south of Tierra del 
Fuego ; Cape Fro' ward, south of Patagonia ; Aguja 
Point, and Cape Parina, north-west of Peru; Cape San 
Francisfco, north-west of Ecuador. 

Cape Froward is the most southerly point of the mainland. 
Cape Mom is the most famous headland of the Kew World. 
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Islands.— In the South Atlantic Ocean — The FaW- 
land Islands east, and Tiet^ra del Fue^go south of Pata- 
gonia; South Geor^giOj south-east from the Falkland 
Islands ; Staften Island^ east of Tierra del Fuego. In . 
the Pacific — WeVUngton Island^ and Ma'dre de Di'os 
ArchipeVagOj west of Patagonia ; ChiVoe^ south of Chili ; 
Juan Feman'deZj west of Chili ; the Chin^cka Islands^ 
west from Peru ; Gdlapa'gos Islands, west of Ecuador. 

The Falkland Islands consist of two large islands — East and 
West Falkland, — and about 100 smaller islets. Both the cli- 
mate and soil are better adapted for pasture than agricultural 
purposes. There is no timber worthy of the name, but shrubs 
are numerous, and native grasses are extremely luxuriant, and 
form their most valuable productions. 

Tierra del Fuego (land of fire) is so named from the volcanoes 
with which it abounds. The inhabitants are described as a 
short, ugly, beardless race, occupying the lowest rank in the 
scale of civilization. 

Juan Fernandez^ a small volcanic island, is famous as the 
residence of Alexander Selkirk, from 1705 to 1709, on whose 
adventures is founded the stoiy of Bobinson Crusoe. 

The Chincha Islands yield large quantities of guano. 

The Galapagos Islands — thirteen in number — are remarkable 
for the vast number of reptiles which inhabit them, especially 
the tortoise, which is here sometimes found weighing 600 lbs. 
Galapagos Islands means turtle islands. 

Mountains. — South America contains three moun- 
tain systems — the An'des, extending along the west 
coast from the Isthmus of Panama to Cape Horn ; the 
Mountains of Ouia'na ; and the Mountains ofBraziV, 

The Andes form in some parts two, and in others three distinct 
chains, between which are elevated plains known by the name 
oi paramos, verdureless tracts swept by piercing winds from the 
snow-clad peaks of the mountains. The loftiest summits are 
Aconcagua, 23,910 feet, Okimhora'zo, 21,440 feet, Mount JSora'- 
to, 21,286 feet, and IUiman\ 21,145 feet 

The Mountains of Guiana form a very irregular mass, and 
are not of great elevation, their highest summit, Maravaca, not 
exceeding 10,000 feet. 

The Mountains of Brazil consist of various narrow chains or 
ridges, the principal of which is Sierra de Espinhasso, whose 
highest summits are imder 6,000 feet. 

Volcanoes. — Active volcauoes are more numerous 
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in South America than in any other part of the world. 
In the Andes system, the most elevated in frequent 
eruption are Antisa^na, Cotopaxfiy and Pichinfchay all 
in Ecuador. 

Natural Divisions of the Water. 

Gulfs and Bays. — Gulf of Da'rien, north-west of 
Granada ; Gulf of Venezuefla or MaracmfhOy north- 
west of Venezuela ; Estuary of the Amfazoriy north-east 
of Brazil ; Estuary of La Plalfay between Uruguay and 
La Plata; Gulf of San Matias and Gulf of St. George, 
east of Patagonia; Gulf of Guayaquil', west of 
Ecuador ; Bay of Panama^ south of the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

Straits. — Strait of Magd'lan, between Patagonia 
and Tierra del Fuego ; Strait of Le Maire, between 
Tierra del Fuego and Staten Land. 

The Strait of Magellan is 300 miles long, and is named affcer 
Ferdinand Magellan, the Portuguese navigator who was the first 
to sail round the world, 1520. 

Kivers. — ^The Magdale'na flows north through 
Granada into the Caribbean Sea; the Orino'co, in 
Venezuela, and the Essequi'bo, in British Guiana, flow 
north into the Atlantic ; the Am'azon or Mar^anon, and 
the San Franciifco, flow east through Brazil into the 
Atlantic ; the Parana' and the U'ruguay flow south 
through Brazil, and uniting form the Rio de la Plata ; 
the Colorafdo and the Ne'gro, in the south of La Plata, 
flow into the Atlantic. 

The Orinoco has an uninterrupted navigable course of nearly 
800 miles. About 130 miles below its source the river bifdr- 
cates and sends off to the south a branch called the Casiquiari, 
which joins the Bio Negro, a northern affluent of the Amazon, 
and thus a water communication navigable for boats is effected 
between the basins of these two great rivers. 

The Amazon^ also called the Maranon, JSoHmoens^ and OreUana, 
is the larsest river in the world, having a course of nearly 4,000 
miles, and draining a basin equal in extent to nearly three-fourths 
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of the area of Europe. Throaeli 450 miles of its course it is 4 
miles wide, and at its moath tne estuary widens till, it is 180 
miles across. It is navigable for large vessels more than 2,500 
miles, and so great is the Yolome of water it discharge into the 
ocean that its freshness is perceptible 500 miles from the 
coast. Its principal tributaries are the Bio Negro, UeayaU, 
Purus, Madeira and Tapajoa^ all rivers of first-rate magnitude. 
The Parana flows from the mountains of Brazil, and in its 
course, about 760 miles from the sea, receives the Paraguay from 
a more western portion of the great plain. The united course of 
both rivers is 2,350 miles. Another important tributary is the 
Uruguay,, with a course of 800 miles. 

Lakes. — Lake Maracayfho^ in the north-west of Vene- 
zuela ; Lake Titica^ca, in Bolivia and Peru ; Lake Dos 
Paftos^ in Brazil ; Lake Mirim\ in Uruguay and BraziL 
South America has few lakes of very great extent. The 
largest is Lake Maracaybo, whose area is 5,000 sq. m. Beii^ 
connected with the gulf of the same name by a narrow strait 
20 miles long, its waters are brackish. Lake T-Uicaea is fresh, 
about 3,800 miles in extent, and situated at an elevation of 
nearly 13,000 feet above the level of the sea^ Near the shores 
its depth has been ascertained to be 720 feet. 

Climate, Soil, Natural Productions, &c. 

'Climate. — ^The climate of South America is gener- 
ally warmer than that of ITorth America in correspond- 
ing latitudes. 

The higher temperature is accounted for by South America 
having its greatest breadth in the torrid zone, whereas the 
northern continent has its maximum breadth in the Arcticieglons. 
Notwithstanding that this is the case, the temperature of South 
America, with two-thirds of its area situated between the tropics, 
is not so high as might be expected, owing to its many moun- 
tain ranges and high table-lands having the effect of lessening 
the general temperature. The climate is also characterized by 
great moisture, particularly near the equator, where the temper- 
ature is highest, and everywhere is more abundant on the eastern 
than on the western side of the Andes. 

Soil. — The soil is generally fertile, but particularly 
80 in the basins of the Amazon and other great rivers. 
Vegetation. — In no other part of the world do the 
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vegetable products exhibit more variety and luxuriance 
than in the tropical regions of South America. 

In the extensiye forests is a vast variety of palms and 
different species of the Peruvian bark, oak and pines, but the 
most characteristicproductions of South America are the mahogany 
tree, logwood, the caxmtchouc or india-nibher tree, brazil wood, 
tree ferns and clirnbing plwnts, many of the last being found as 
thick as the cable of a man of war. Humboldt says, ' * So thick 
and uninterrupted are the forests which cover the plains of 
South America between the Orinoco and the Amazon, that were 
it not for intervening rivers the monkeys, almost the only in- 
habitants, might pass along the tops of the trees for several 
hundred miles without touching the earth.'* The Victoria 
Begia — ^a species of water lily — one of the largest flowers in the 
world, is found floating in the Amazon and several other rivers 
in the north-east. 

Animals. — ^As in North America the animals are 
characterized by inferiority of size and general inutility 
to man. 

The largest native quadrupeds are the llama and the tapir, 
the former of which is confined to the declivities of the Andes, 
where, as a beast of burden, it supplies to some extent the 
purposes of the camel of the Old w orld, though in point of 
size, strength, and intelligence it is very inferior to the "ship 
of the desert. " Other remarkable animals are the ja^guar, puma, 
peccary ox American hog, opossum, chinchilla, sloth, ant-eater, 
and armadillo. MoTikeys are numerous, but are not of the same 
species as those of Asia and Africa, being of a smaller size, 
destitute of cheek pouches, and all possessing tails, many of 
which are prehensile. 

The birds are remarkable for brilliant plumage, but are not 
distin^shed for their song. The condor, the largest of all fly- 
ing birds, and others of the vulture species, are found in the 
Andes ; and among the reptiles, which are very numerous in 
the moist inundated plains, are the alligator^ the boorconstrictor 
and the rattlesnake. 

Minerals. — South America has long been distin- 
guished for its mineral wealth, especially for the abun- 
dance of its precious metals. 

The most important are the diamond, gold, silver, platinum, 
tin, lead, copper, iron, zinc, mercury, stUphur, aniimony, coal 
and sodt. Brazil fnmish&ci more diamonds than any other 
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county in the world, though they are not generally so large as 
those K>und in India. . The gold and silver mines, thongh still 
nnexhansted, are now from various causes — social and political 
— comparatively neglected. 

People. — ^Three races inhabit South America: — those 
of European descent, Kegroes, and native Indians. 

Those of European extraction are the dominant race, and axe 
chiefly the descendants of Spanish and Portuguese colonists. 
The negroes are found chiefly in Brazil, where they form half of 
the population. The native Indians are those descended from 
the original inhabitants. 

The population is about 25J millions. 



Pabt Second.— political GEOGRAPHY. 

Countries and their Chief Towns. 

Brazil. — Rio Janei'ro, on the south-east coast; 
Bdhi'a or 8t Salvador^ ^ on All Saints Bay ; Red^fe or 
Pernamhu^cOy on the extreme east coast ; Viria Betla 
or Mat! to Gros'so, near the borders of Bolivia. 

Bio Janeiro, the largest and most populous city in South 
America, is situated on a heautiful bay— one of the finest natural 
harbours in the world. Bahia, in commercial importance, is 
next to the capital. JSecife^ erroneously called Femambuco^ the 
third city of importance in the empire, largely exports sugar 
and cotton. ViUa Bella is in the centre of mines. 

Guiana. — In British Guiana — George^toum^ on the 
Demera'ra; N&to Amsterdam, on the Berbice. In 
Dutch Guiana — Faramw/ibOy on the Surinam. In 
French Guiana — Cayenne^ on an island near the coast 

Georgetown, handsomely built, has extensive exports of sugar, 
rum, cotton, coffee, and cocoa. New Amsterdam is a small 
thriving town, founded by the Dutch in 1796. Paramaribo, a 
neat Dutch-looking town, is the capital of Surinam. Cayenne, 
a very unhealthy town, is noted for a species of capsicum well- 
known as cayenne pepper. 

Venezuela. — Cara^c'cas, near the north coast ; Vdl- 
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en'cia, south-west of Caraccas; MaracmfhOy on the 
strait north of the Lake of Maracaybo ; Gumana\ east 
of Caraccas, on the coast. 

Caraccas has a consideTable trade, bnt has suffered mnch from 
earthquakes. ValefMia is snrronnded by valleys of great fertility. 
Ma/racayho is a fortified seaport with an active trade. In its 
neighbourhood is a mine of asphalt, whose vapours when ignited 
serve as a lighthouse, and is known as the *' lantern of Mara- 
caybo." Cumona, a very hot town, has lost some of its former 
importance. 

New Granada. — Santa F6 de Bogota' y in the 
interior; Gartage'na^ on the north coast; Pppayan\ 
in the south-west ; Panama', on the Bay of Panama. 

SaTUa Fi de Bogota, nearly 9,000 feet above the sea, has a 
climate of perpetual spring, but is subject to earthquakes. 
Cartagena long had extensive exports of metals, but, because of 
its insalubrity is fast falling into decay. Popayan, because of 
its elevated situation, enjoys a delightfol climate. Pammna 
has lately risen in importance, in consequence of being made the 
Pacific terminus of the railway across the isthmus. 

Ecuador. — Qui'to, on the equator; OuayaqaiV, on 
the Gulf of Guayaquil ; Ctien'^ay and Lo'xa^ on the 
Andes, in the south ; Iha'/ra, and Otava'lo, inland. 

Quito, situated 9,600 feet above the sea, is a well-built city 
whose delightful climate and perpetual verdure have acquired 
for it the name of " Evergreen Quito." Ouayaqydl is the chief 
port. Cu£nqa has a cathedral and a university. Loxa is noted 
for the woods in its neighbourhood, which furnish the medicine 
known as Peruvian bark. Ibarra and Otavalo are high-land 
towns with some manufactures of cotton and woollen goods. 

Peru. — Li'ma, near the coast; Calla'o, TruxiVlo, 
Pas^cOy Arequi'paj and Ari'ca, all on the coast ; Cvs^co, 
inland, south-east of Lima. 

LimM, the oldest city of European origin in South America, 
was founded by Pizarro, the Spanish conqueror, in 1584. Its 
magnificent public buildings entitle it to rank as a first-rate 
city, but, being frequently visited by earthquakes, the houses 
are low and very strongly built Caltao is the port of Lima, 
connected with it by a railway. Pasco is in the centre of rich 
silver mines. Arequipa is a well-built and very flourishing 
city, but, being in the neighbourhood of a grand volcano, is 

X 
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•abject to serere earthqiuikefl. (hueo, the andent capital of tbe 
PeraYiaDB, and the largest ci the inknd towns, has some manu- 
factoies of cotton and woollen good& 

Bolivia. — Chuquisc^ca, on a tributary of the Pilco- 
mayo; La Pazj on the south-east of Lake Titicaca; 
Cochabam'ba, north-west of Chuquisaca; Cobi'ja or 
Port'la-mer, on the coast. 

'ChuquwaeOt formerly called La Flaia firom the rich silver 
mines in its neighbourhood, is situated in a fine valley at an 
altitude of 9,300 feet ; it has a large and handsome cathedral, 
and in its neighbourhood are ma^iificent ruins of unknovm 
origin. La Paz and Gochahamba are much laiger towns than 
the capital ; the former has some cotton and glass manufactures, 
and a ^reat transit trade. Cchija is the only seaport of the 
Bepubhc. 

Chili. — /SiawfiV^o,inthe interior; FoZparaiTso, north- 
west from Santiago, on the coast; Coquim'hoy and 
Caldefraj north from Valparaiso, on the coast ; Conr 
cep'don, and Valdit/ia, south from Valparaiso, on the 
coast. 

SanHagOf delightfully situated at the western base of the 
Andes, is one of the most healthy towns in South America. 
The surrounding scenery, looking towards the range of the Andes, 
is of the grandest description. Valparaiso, the port of Santiago, 
has an active commerce chiefly with Great Britain. Caldera 
has rapidly risen into importance since 1851, when it became 
the terminus of a railway extending to Copiapo, and thence to 
the rich silver mines in the interior, dyncepdon and Valdivia 
were destroyed by earthquakes, respectively in 1885 and 1887 ; 
the former ranks next to Yalparaiso as a mart for foreign trade. 

Paraguay. — Assump'tion, on the Paraguay. 

Assumption^ also called Amndon^ is a small citv of Spanish 
origin. Its chief trade is the export of the leaves of a species of 
hoUy called " Yerba Mat6 ** popularly known as Paraguay tea, 
and extensively used in Central South America. 

La Plata. — Bu'enos Ay'res^ on the Rio de La Plata ; 
Eosa'rioj on the Parana ; Sante Fe, on the Salado. 

Biienos Ayres, the capital of the republic, is a regularly built 
dty, with flat-roofed houses of one storey high. It contains a 
caUiedral with its dependent churches, a university, and other 
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public buildings. The name was given to it by its Spanish 
rounders, from the supposed salulnrity of its site. Bosano^ the 
second town in importance, exports hides, skins, wool, and cattle. 

Urugoat, or Banda Oriental — Mon'te Vid'eo on 
the Eio de La Plata. 

Monte Video is a thriving town, with an extensive trade in the 
export of hides, tallow, salt and dried beef, bones, etc., chiefly 
to Great Britain. It is so named from being overlooked by a 
mountain on which stands a lighthouse. 

Patagonia. — No large towns. 

The natives are a tall and muscular people, but are uncivilized, 
and subsist chiefly on the flesh of horses and the produce of the 
chase, which they generally eat raw. They are hospitable to 
each other, but bitterly hostile to Christians. 



OCEANIA. 

Oceania is the sixth division of the globe, and com- 
prises all the Islands in the Pacific Ocean. 

The Islands of the Pacific are. arranged under five 
divisions : — 

L MiOay'sia; II. Mlcrone'sia; III. Melane'ela; 
IV. Australa'Bla; V. Poljme'sia. 

L MALAYSIA. 

Malaysia includes a vast number of islands lying 
south-east of Asia and generally known as the East 
Indian Archipelego. 

The group is bounded on the north by the China 
Sea; east by the Pacific; sotUh by Australia and 
the Indian Ocean ; west by the Indian Ocean. 

The principal of the East Indian Islands are : — ^the 
PhiUippine Islarids or the ManiVlas ; the Moluc'cas or 
8pice Islands; Cel'ebes; Bor'neo ; the 8un^ da Islands, 
including Suma'tra and Ja'va ; the Ban das or Nutmeg 
Islands; and the Sooloo Archipelago. 
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The largest islands are Borneo, Stimatra, and Celebes, The 
whole group is monntainous and well-watered, and few regions 
produce a more magnificent luxuriance of vegetation. The 
natural productions of the larger islands are principally sugar, 
coffee, rice, soffo, tobacco, indigo, and cotton ; the smaller islands 
chiefly excel in spicM and aromatics. The natives are not skilful 
in manufactures, but many of the Malays display great taste in 
the working of jewellery and cabinet work, for the latter of 
which an abundance of material is furnished by the great variety 
of ornamental woods found on the islands. 

On some of the islands active volcanoes are very numerous, 
and many of the eruptions have been sadly destructive to life 
and property. Dreadfol thunderstorms and earthquakes are 
also very frequent. The Philippine Islands belong to Spain, 
but most of the other islands are possessions of the Dutch. 



IL MICEONESIA. 

MioKONESiA is the name given to a long range of 
small coral islands, north of the equator and east of the 
Philippines. 

The groups of Micronesia are the Peleyf Islands, the 
Ladrom' or Marianne' Islands and the Cai^oline Islands. 

The Pehw group, including about 20 islands, was discovered 
by the Spaniards m 1545, but were not generally known to the 
British till 1783, when Captain Wilson and the crew of the 
"Antelope," wrecked on their coasts, were treated with great 
kindness by the natives. The islands are mountainous, but the 
soil is rich and fertile, and water is plentifoL 

The Ladrones, also about 20 in number, mountainous, well- 
watered, and wooded, were discovered by Magellan in 1521, and 
were so called by him from the thievish propensities of the 
inhabitants. Ladrones means thieves. In a commercial point of 
view, they are of great value to the Spaniards, by whom they 
were calleii the Marianne Islands, in honour of Mary Anne of 
Austria, Queen of Philip lY. of Spain. 

The Caroline Islands, consisting of many distinct groups, 
almost all of coral formation, were discovered in 1686 by a 
Spanish navigator, who named them in honour of Charles II. of 
Spain. 
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III. MELANESIA. 

Melanesia includes fche islands north and north-east 
of Australia, and are so called from the dark-coloured 
complexion of their native population. 

The islands comprehended in Melanesia are Pap'ua 
or New Quin'ea ; the Ad'miralty Isles ; New Britain ; 
New Ireland; the Louisiadef Archipelago; Solomon 
Isles; New Heb'rides ; New Caledonia; and the Fiji^ 
Islands. 

The largest island of the group is Pajpwi or New Guinea, which 
extendi 1,200 miles from east to west, and has a breadth in its 
wider ^rtion of between 300 and 400 miles. The island is 
monntfonoos, and is everywhere clothed with most luxuriant 
vegetation. The climate is not unhealthy, though the changes 
of temperature are often sudden and extreme. The natives in 
character, features, and hair occupy a position between the 
Malays and Negroes, and are generally oiown by the name of 
Oceanic Negroes. Papua is a Malay word signifying cv/rly or 
tooolly-Tiaired. 

The Admiralty Isles, discovered by the Dutch in 1616, abound 
in cocoa-nut trees. The largest island is only 50 mUes long. 

New Britain — ^the largest island of the group so called— has 
an area of 12, 000 sq. m. The interior is mountamous, with some 
active volcanoes, but the plains along the coast are fertile, and 
produce palms, stigar-cane, hread-Jrait, &c. The inhabitants 
are of a very dark complexion, but are more advanced in civiliza- 
tion than is usual among the natives of surrounding group. 

The New Hebrides are hilly, well- wooded, and productive, but 
their inhabitants are a dir^, unintelligent and cruel race of 
sava^^es. On £rroinango, one of the islands, the missionary 
Williams, generally known as the Martyr of Erromango, was 
cruelly muraered by the natives. 

The Fiji Islands, numbering about 255, of which 80 are 
inhabited, are remarkable for their beauty and fertility. Their 
inhabitants were formerly savages, and even cannibals, but by 
the efforts of missionaries they have, with the exception of a 
few tribes, now been converted to Christianity, and a great 
moral and social reform has happily taken place. Men of 
capital have beg^n to settle on the islands, and flourishing 
plantations of ati^ar, coffee^ and cotton are being established. 
The islands were coded to Ikitaiu in 1874. 
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IV. AUSTRALASIA. 

Australasia, south and south-east of Melanesia, in- 
cludes Australia^ in the middle, Tasmania or Van 
DiemerCa Land, south of Australia, New Zealand, east 
of Tasmania. 

1. Australia. 

Extent. — ^The greatest length from west to east is 
2,500 miles ; the greatest breadth from north to south, 
1,900 miles; area, nearly 2,450,000 sq. m. 

As an island Australia is the largest in the world ; as a con- 
tinent it is the smallest ; its area is nearly two-thirds that of 
Europe. 

Kamb. — ^Australia means the aotdhem land. 

Physioal Aspbot. — ^Australia is generally levely with 
highland ranges near the coast, but the portion of sur- 
face at present known is insignihcant compared with 
that yet to be explored. 

Division into Colonies. 

New South Wales. Queensland. Western Australia. 
Victoria. South Australia 

Natural Divisions of the Land. 

Capes. — On the north — Cape Yor\ Cape Am'Tteim, 
and Cape Lon'donderry ; on the west — Gape Levequ^, 
North' West Cape, Steep Point, Cape Naturalist, and 
Cape Leeuvrin ; on the south — Cape Ar'id and Wilson 
Promontory ; on the east — Cape Howe, Cape By'ron, 
Cape Flat'tery, and Cape MeVville, 

Peninsulas. — Cape York Peninsula and Co'hurg 
Peninsula, on the north; York Peninsula, south of 
South Australia. 
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Islands. — MeU'ville Island and Bath'urst Island in 
the north ; Kangaroo Island^ King^s Island, and Fur- 
neaux Islands in the south. 

Mountains. — Blvs Mountains, east of New South 
Wales ; Australian Alps, east of Victoria. 

The AtLBtraUan Alps are the highest in the island. The 
highest summit, Mawnt Kosdv^ko, is 7,308 feet. Even at this 
moderate devation, it is oovered with perpetual snow. 

Natural Divisions of the Water. 

Gulps and Bats.— (?wZ/ of Carpenta'ria and Cam^- 
bridge Gvlf^ in the north ; Exf mouth Oulf and Shark 
Bat/y in the west ; Great Australian Bight, Spen^cer^s 
Gtdf, Oidf of St. Vin'cent, Uncoun'ter Bay, and Fort 
FhiVip, in the south; Bolfany Bay, Fort Jack! son, 
Morefton Bay, and Hei^vey Bay, in the east. 

Straits. — Tor'res Strait, between Cape York Penin- 
sula and New Guinea ; Bass Strait, between Victoria 
and Tasmania. 

EiVERS. — ^The Mur^ray River, with its tributaries 
the Dar'ling and the Mur'rumUdge^ , flows west and 
south into Encounter Bay. 

Lakbs. — Lake Tor'rens, Lake Gaird'ner, Lake Alex- 
andri'na, and Lake Albert, all in South Australia. 

Climate, Soil, and Natural Productions. 

Climate. — ^The climate of Australia is proverbial for 
its dryness and salubrity. Drought is sometimes long 
and severe; at other times rain falls copiously and 
with great violence. 



Situated in the southern hemisphere and on the opposite side 

f the globe from ourselves, the days, nights and seasons of the 

year all occur at times precisely the reverse of our own. Our 



day corresponds to the Australian night, and our night to their 
day. December, January, and February are there the warmest 
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months of the ^ear, and June, July and Angnst,— our hottest 
months, — constitute, there, the winter season. 

Soil. — Much of the couiitry is very fertile, affoiding 
excellent pasture and producing valuable crops. 

Natural Productions. — The vegetable and animal 
productions differ in a remarkable degree &om those 
that are found in any other part of the globe. The 
minerals are rich and in great abundance. 

A general characteristic of the trees and shrubs of Australia^ is 
that they are almost all evergreens. The forests, which are 
nowhere extensive, consist principally of acacias and euccUypti 
or gum trees. The timber is of very little value. 

The most important quadrupeds are kam.garoo8, and the most 
formidable beast of prey is the dirt^o or wUd-dog, whose ravages 
amone the flocks are very annoying to the farmers. A most 
rema^ble animal of Australia is the omiihorhynchiis, which 
forms as it were a connecting link between quadrupeds and birds, 
having the body of an otter with the bill and feet of a duck. 

The principal minerals are gold, copper, lead, iron, and coal. 

Principal TotTns. 

New South Wales.— St/d'nei/, Maifland, Batk'urstj 
Faramafta, and Newcas^tle. 

Sydney, the capital, and the oldest city in Australia, has a 
university, an observatory, and extensive commerce. MaiUcmd 
is the second town in importance. Bathurst is one of the chief 
places for gold-»digging. Paramatta is famed for its orchards 
and orangeries. Newcastle has extensive coal-mines. 

Victoria. — Metbourne, BaOaraf, Oeelong^j CasUe- 
maine% and WiVliamstotvn. 

Melbourne, the capital, is a large and important city, with a 
universitjr, a botanic garden, and many pubtic institutions. 
BaUarat is the leading gold-field town. Geelong has a large 
export trade in wool. Castlemaine has declined from its former 
importance, owing to the less productiveness of its gold-fields. 

Queensland. — Bris^bane, Ips'wich, Rodchamp'to^u 
Brisbane, the capital, is on a river of the same name, which 

falls into Moreton Bay. Ipswich, m business importance, rivals 

Brisbane. Bochhampion is a gold-field town. 
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South Australia, —^ Ad^elaide, Mount Gfam'bier^ 
Koorin^ga, WaUaroo', Moonfta^ and Port Ad'elaide. 

Adelaide, the capital, is a manafactnring and commercial 
city. Mount Oambier, in the centre of a fine agricultand dis- 
trict, has iron foundries, flour mills, and some manufactures. 
KooriTigOj WaUaroo, and Moonta have productive copper mines. 
Fort Adelaide has an extensive shipping trade. 

Western Australia. — Perth^ Freeman'tle, York, 
Todyay, WeVlington, and Albany. 

Perth^ the capital, is a small town, a few miles inland on the 
Swan river. FreemanUe is the principal port of the colony. 
Albany is a small town, with convict barracks. 

2. Tasmania. 

Tasmania, formerly called Van Diemen*s Land, is separated 
from Australia by Bass's Strait, a channel about 120 miles wide 
at its narrowest part Its greatest length from north-west to 
south-east is 250 miles ; its greatest breadth from east to west 
200 miles ; area 26,000 sq. m. The scenery is bold and moun- 
tainous, varied by deep valleys, extensive undulating tracts, and 
immense forests. The climate is healthy and delightful, and 
the soil exceedingly productive. The chief towns are Hohart 
Town, Launcestonj and Wesibury. 

Tasmania is so called in honour of Tasman, a Dutch navigator, 
by whom it was discovered in 1642. Tasman named it Van 
Diemen's Land, in honour of his patron Anthony Van Diemen, 
the governor of Batavia. 



3. New Zealand. 

New Zealand is situated about 1200 miles to the 
south-east of New South Wales, and consists of two 
large and several small islands. The large islands are 
North Island and South Island^ which are divided into 
nine Provinces : — 

On North Island, Chief Ibwns, 

Auok'land. Auck'land. 

Tahahak'i. New Plyh'outh. 

Wel'likoton. Wel'livgtor, Hhe capital 

Hawke Bat, Na'pibr. 
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On South IdcMd. Chief Towns. 

Nkl'sov. Nel'son. 

Mabl'bobough. Bi.£n^heim and Pk/tom. 

Can'tbrburt. Chribt'chdkch. 

Ota'oo and South'land. Ddned'in and Ikvebcaeqiix'. 

Webtland. Hokiti^sa. 

In 1876 the above division into provinces was abolished, and 
the country is now divided into 63 counties. The islands are 
mountainous and well covered with luxuriant vegetation. The 
climate is one of the finest in the world, and much of the soil is 
well adapted either for agriculture or cattle-rearing. There are 
few native animals, but those introduced by the colonists thrive 
well, and venomous reptiles are quite unknown. 



V. POLYNESIA. 

Polynesia includes those islands of Oceania, which 
are inhabited by light coloured tribes allied to the 
Malaysians and speaking dialects of the same tongue. 

The islands embraced by Polynesia are, — the Friendly 
Islands^ the Samo'a or Nai/igator's Islands^ the Society 
Islands^ Har'vey^ Cooh'sj and Aus^tral IsleSj the Mar- 
que'^sas, the Sandwich Islands, etc. 

Polynesia, from two Greek words, signifies many islands. 

The Friendly Islands were so called by Captain Cook, on 
account of the hospitality received from the natives, though 
they are now known to have been treacherous, and pretended 
friendship only that they might murder him and seize his ships. 

The Navigator*s Islaiids—^l but one of volcanic origin — were 
so named by the discoverer from his observing the natives to be 
in possession of superior canoes, which they managed with dex- 
terous skill. 

The Society Islands were so named by Captain Cook in honour 
of the Royal Society, but the extreme beauty of the islands have 
suggested to the French, in whose possession they now are, the 
appellation of New Cytherea. They are the most frequented of 
the island groups of the South Pacific, and have exports of sugar* 
cocoa-nut oil, arrowroot, and pearl-shells. 

The Mai^qutsa^s were discovered by a Spanish navigator in 1595, 
and received their name in honour of the Marquis of Mendoza, 
at that time viceroy of Peru. They are singularly fertile and 
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picturesqne, but tlie natives — a tall, robust and finely formed race 
— are the least reclaimed from barbarity of all the rolynesians. 

The Sandvnch Islands are the most important of the Poly- 
nesian groups, and were named in honour of the Earl of Sand- 
wich, wno was First Lord of the Admiralty at the time of their 
discovery by Captain Cook in 1778. Hatoaii or Owhyhee, the 
largest of the group, is remarkable for three lofty volcanoes — one 
of which, Mowna Kea, 13,950 feet, is the culminating point of 
Oceania — ^and the low lying crater of Kiratiea, a deep hollow lake 
of fire, or caldron of boiling lava, studded at the bottom with 
cones, in almost constant action. 

By the labours of devoted English and American missionaries, 
Paganism, originally prevalent among all the Polynesian groups, 
is becoming gradually extirpated, and superstition, cannibalism, 
infanticide, tattooing, and other barbarous practices are fast dis- 
appearing under the influence of Christianity. 



ANTAECTICA. 



Antarctica is the name given to some extensive tracts of 
land l^at have been discovered south of the South American 
Continent. Several of the islands are grouped under the gene- 
ral names of New South Shetland, New South Orkneys, and the 
Sandtoich Group; but besides these, immediately under the 
Antarctic Circle, are Enderby Land, and at a considerable dis- 
tance eastward, Adelie Land, and a small group known as the 
JBaZleny Islands. 

Still further south is South Victoria, the land nearest to the 
South Pole that is at present known. The islands are all deso- 
late and icebound, destitute of human beings, but are valuable 
in connection with the whale and seal fisheries. On South Vic- 
toria are two mountains, of a height altogether unequalled in so 
high a latitude — Mount Erebus, 12,400 feet, and Mount Terror, 
an extensive crater, 10,000 feet above the sea. The former is an 
active volcano, which is believed to be the only phenomenon of 
the kind in the fri^d zones. 

More northerly isles, but of the same dreary aspect, are New 
Georgia, St Paul, Amsterdam, and Kergu>elen*s Land, an island 
of considerable magnitude, to which, from its inhospitable ap- 
pearance — ^presenting as it did, even in the middle of summer, 
perpendicular cliffs of ice, and valleys covered with perpetual 
snow — Cook ap]plied the epithet " Island of Desolation," a name 
equally descriptive of all the islands in the Southern Polar Ocean. 
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PALESTINE OB THE HOLY LAND. 

Situation. — ^Palestine is a narrow tract of land, 
lying south-west of Syria, and at the eastern extremity 
of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Extent. — The length firom north to south is 180 
miles ; the average breadth is between 50 and 60 miles. 

Such is the extent of Palestine Proper, or the country promised 
to Abraham as the possession of the Jews, bat in the time of 
David and Solomon the limits were much more extensive, for 
we are told (1 Ein^ iv. 21) that " Solomon reiened over all 
kingdoms from the nver (t. e. the Enphrates) nnto the land of the 
Phmstines and nnto the border of f^gypt." 

Name. — Palestine means the Land of the Philistines 
or wanderers. 

The Philistines were not Ganaanites by birth, bnt came otU of 
Egypt, and settled at an early time in the sonth-west along the 
Mediterranean coast from the borders of Egypt to Joppa. 

Palestine is also called in Scripture the Land of Canaan (Gen. 
xii. 5), from Canaan, the yonncest son of Ham, among whose 
descendants the country was divided. The Land of Promise 
(Heb. xi. 9), because promised by God to Abraham and his 
posterity (Gen. xii 7). T?ie Land of the Hebrews (Gen. xl. 15), 
being the possession of Abraham's descendants, who in Scripture 
are often called Hebrews. T?ie Land of Israel (1 Sam. xiii. 19), 
because inhabited by the descendants of Israel. The Land of 
Juddh (Jer. xxxix. 10), from Judah, the principal of the twelve 
tribes ; and once it is called the Holy Land (Zech. iL 12), 
though this name is now generally applied to it, as being the 
scene of our Saviour's biith, death, resurrection and ascension 
into heaven. 
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Boundaries. — Norths Lebanon and Syria ; east, the 
Syrian Desert, Amnion, and Moab ; south, the Arabian 
Desert and Idumea ; west, the counliy of the Philistines, 
the Mediteixanean Sea, and Phoenicia. 

Physical Aspect. — Palestine may be distinguished 
as a land of hills and valleys. 

Its ph3r8ical features are — Ist, A central platean, with a mean 
elevation of 1,600 feet, from which rises a series of hills, stretch- 
ing from Lebanon to the southern extremity of the country ; 
2d, The Jordan valley and its lakes ; and 3rd, The Maritime 
and other plains. 

Early Inhabitants. — ^The earliest inhabitants of 
Palestine of whom we have any account were — the 
Am'orites, Sido'nians, Hi^vites, Gergesenes', Canaanites, 
Per'izzites, Hilftites, Jeh'usites, and the PhiWtines, 

The Amorites occupied the mountainous region west of the 
Dead Sea, and the country east of the Jordan ; the Sidonians, 
the north-west coast ; the HwUes, the country at the foot of 
Lebanon and Hermon ; the Gergesenes, the eastern coast of the 
Sea of Galilee ; the Canaanites and PeriassUes, the western bank 
of the Jordan ; the HiUUes, the hill country to the west of the 
Dead Sea ; the JebtisUeSf the country west from the northern 
part of the Dead Sea ; the Philistines, the south-west coast. 

The names of earlier inhabitants than these are recorded in 
Scripture (Deut. ii 10, 20), but beyond their names we have 
little or no information regarding them. 

Division into Tribes and Provinces. 
Tribes. — ^XJpon the conquest of the land by the Israel- 
ites, the country was divided among the twelve tribes : — 
Ash'bb. Manas'seh, Dan. 

Naph'tall Eph'raim. Sim'eon. 

Zeb'tilgn. Ben'jamin. Gad. 

IS'SAOHAR. Ju'DAH. Reu'bEN. 

Each of the sons of Jacob, with the exception of Levi and 
Joseph, gave name to a division or tribe. Levi, whose descend- 
ants were appointed to minister in holy things, received as his 
inheritance forty-eight cities scattered throughout the land, 
while Ephraim and Manasseh received the portion of their father 
Joseph. 
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Proyinoes. — Under the Eomans, the country was 
divided into four provinces — OaViUe^ divided into 
Upper Gralilee and Lower Gralilee, or Galilee of the 
Gentiles; Samaria ^niA. Judefaou the west side of the 
Jordan; and on the " other" side of Jordan, Fere'cu 

Galilee comprehended the tribes of AsIut, NapTUaZi, ZebuUm, 
and Issachar ; Samaria comprehended Ephraim and Half Tribe 
of Maruuseh ; Judea, included Benjamin, Judah, Ikln, and 
Simeon ; Perea comprehended Saif Tribe of Manasseh, Gad, 
aadlieubm* 

Natural DivieionB of the Land and "Water. 

Mountains. — Mount Leb'anon, on the northern firon- 
tier divided into two ranges — lAh'anua on the west, 
and Anti'IAh'anua on the east ; Mount Carmel, in the 
north-west of Manasseh, west of the Jordan; Mount 
Ta'hor, in Zehulon ; OilMa, in Issachar; Mount EpK- 
rainiy Mount E^bal, Mount C^izim, and Mount Galosh, 
all in Ephraim ; Cbmranta'nia, between Jerusalem and 
Jericho ; Mount of OViveSy east of Jerusalem ; Mourir 
tains of Ab'arim, in Eeuben ; Mount GfU'ead, in Gad; 
Mount Her^mon and the Hills of Ba'shan in Manasseh, 
east of the Jordan. 

Mfnmi Lebanon was famons for its cedars (Ps. zciL 12), nsed 
in the construction of Solomon's Temple (1 Kings v. 6), and 
highly valued by the ancient Syrians, PhoBnidans, and Hebrews. 
Very few of the trees now remain. Those still standing are 
calculated to be about 8500 years old. 

Mount Carmel, famed for its beauty, rises about 1600 feet 
above the level of the sea. Here Elijah offered his famed sacri- 
fice when the 450 prophets of Baal were slain in presence of 
Ahab (1 Kings xviii. 19-40), and on the top of this mountain he 
prayed to God for rain, and was answered (1 Kings xviii. 42-45). 
There was another ifcncn^ Garmel in Judah, where Nabal and 
Abigail lived, and where Nabal was shearing his sheep when 
David's messengers came to him (1 Sam. xzv. 5). 

M&mJt TahoT, erroneously supposed to be the place of Christ's 

. transfiguration, was a beautiful mountain, covered from the base 

to the summit with trees and verdure. Here Barak assembled 
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his army of ten thonsand men before he encountered Siiera and 
his host (Judges iv. 6-14). 

On Oilhoa was fought the battle between the Israelites and the 
Philistines, in which Saul and his three sons were slain (1 Sam. 
xzzi 2-4). 

On MovflfUa Ebal and Ghrmm the children of Israel were as- 
sembled, as Moses had commanded (Deut. zi. 29), upon entering 
Canaan, and the blessings and the curses of the law were solemnly 
proclaimed by Joshua (Josh. viii. 83). On Mount G^erizimf after 
the revolt of Jeroboam, the Samaritans built a temple to rival 
that at Jerusalem. 

Quaraniania is supposed to be the scene of our Lord's forty 
days' fast and subsequent temptation (Matt. iv. 1). 

The Mount of Olives, to which David, during Absalom's con- 
spiracy, fled and mourned with his people (2 Sam. zv. 30), is 
associated with many incidents in our Saviour's life, in com- 
memoration of which many chapels and monuments have been 
erected, and are yearly visited by thousands of pilmms. 

Of the Motmtains of Abarinif the most noted neights were 
Pisgah and Neho, From Pisgah Moses viewed the I^mised 
Land, and here he died and was buried (Deut. zzziv. 1-6). 

Gilead was famed for its spices and balm (Gen. zzzviL 25). 

Movmt Hermon*, also called Sirion, Sfienir, or Sion, at the 
south end of Libanus, has peaks nearly 10,000 feet high, and 
always covered with snow. 

The ffiUs of Sashan, frequently alluded to in the poetical 
writings of Scripture, were noted for their rich pasturage, strong 
cattle, and fine oaks. 

HiNOB Hills. — Near Ebal and Gerizim, Mount ZcU'mon, re- 
ferred to in connection with the histoiy of Abimelech (Jud^ 
iz. 48). The JRock ofJRim'man, in Benjamin, where 600 Benja- 
mites took refuge when pursued by the men of Israel (Judges zz. 
47). Mount Zum, A'cra, MorCah, and Besfethu, within the walls 
of Jerusalem. On Zion David erected a tabernacle, in which he 
placed the ark of the covenant, hence it is frequently called the 
•'holy hill of Zion" (Ps. ii 6). On Moriah Abraham offered 
up his son Isaac (Gen. zzii. 2), and afterwards Solomon's temple 
"was built on it (2 Chron. iii. 1). In the south-east of Judah, 
jffachfUahf where David for a time concealed himself from SauL 

Plains and Valleys. — El Ghor, or the Plain of 
Jor^daUy extends along the banks of that river from the 

« TbUi monntabi is not to be oonfounded with IfounlHermon in Issachar. 
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Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea ; the Plain of JesSred^ 
in Issachar ; the Plain of Sharon^ along the Mediter- 
ranean coast from Carmel to Joppa; the Plain of 
Mo'reh^ between Mounts Ebal and Gerizim ; the Valley 
of A'choTy in the east of Benjamin; the Valley of 
Jehosh'aphaty between Jerusalem and the Mount of 
Olives ; the Plain of Mam'rey in the south of Hebron ; 
the Wildemesa of Judeay along the west coast of the 
Dead Sea ; the Valley of Salt, south of the Dead Sea. 

The Plain of Jordan is about seventy miles long, and has an 
average breadth of seven or eight miles. Towards its sonthem 
extremity it increases in width, and forms, on the east side^ the 
Plains of Moab, and on the west the Plain of Jericho. The 
lower part of this valley was that chosen by Lot on account of 
its fertility, when he separated from Abraham (Gkn. ziiL 10). 
In the Plain of Jericho Israel encamped after they had crossed 
the Jordan, and on the Plains of Modb they were encamped 
when Moses ascended Mount Nebo to die (Deut. xxxiv. 1). 

The Plain of Jezreel, also called the Valley of^Megidfdo, the 
Plain of Esdra'Slon, and the Great Plain, covers an extent of 
fifbeen square miles. Jacob, in blessing Issachar, alluded to the 
fertility of this plain (Gren. xlix. 15), but its rich soil now UeB 
totally neglected. Here Bai*ak overcame the host of Sisera 
(Judjges iv. 15) ; here Gideon, with his 800 men, defeated the 
Midianites and Amalekites (Judges vi. 33) ; here Saul fought 
his last battle (1 Sam. xxix. 1) ; and here, long after, Josiah, 
king of Judah, was slain when fighting with Pharaoh-Necho, 
king of Egypt (2 Kings xxiiL 29). 

"nie Plain of Sharon was noted for its pasturace (Isaiah Ixv. 
10), and Solomon refers to the superior beauty of its roses and 
lilies (Song of Sol. ru 1). 

The Plain of Moreh, now called the Valley of NabUms, con- 
tains the tomb of Joseph (Josh. xxiv. 82. ) On the south side of 
the valley was Jacob's Well, where our Saviour conversed with 
the woman of Samaria (John iv. 6, 7), and in its vicinitv was 
the parcel of ground which Jacob bought from the sons of Hamor 
(Gen. xxxiii. 19). 

In the Valley of Achor, Achan was stoned to death for having 
concealed part of the spoil at the taking of Jericho (Josh. vii. 
24-26). 

The Valley of JehoshaphaZ, known also as the Valley ofShaveh, 
and the King*s Dale, and— because the Kedron flowed through it. 
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—the Fdlley of Kedron^ is a deep and ragged ravine where in 
ancient times the inhabitants oi Jerosalem buried their dead. 
Several old tombs of kings and patriarchs, including those of 
Absalom and Jehoshaphat still remain. 

The Plain of Mcm/re contained the field and cave of Mach- 
pelah, which Abraham bought for a burying-place (Gen. xxv. 9). 

The WUdemess of Jvdea was not an unmhabited or barren 
district of country, as the name might imply — vnldemess being 
used in Scripture to denote only an tmcultivated region, or a 
tract generally used as pasture land. In the wilderness of Judea 
were many cities and villages, and among these John the Baptist 
commenced his public mmistry (Matt. iii. 1). In this wilder- 
ness were included the Wilderness ofEn'gedi, in a cave of which 
David cut off the skirt of Saul's robe while he sle^t (1 Sam. 
xziv. 1-4); the WUdemess of Ziph, where David Md himself 
from Saul (1 Sam. xxiii. 14); the Wilderness of Moon, also 
one of David's hiding-places from Saul (1 Sam. xxiii. 24), and 
the Wilderness of Tek'odh, from which Joab brought the woman 
who persuaded David to allow Absalom to return to Jerusalem 
(2'Sam. xiv, 2), 

In the Valley of SaZt David gained a victory over the Edom- 
ites (2 Sam, viii. 13), and here Amaziah, king of Judah, slew 
10,000 of the children of Seir, and took other 10,000 prisoners, 
who were cast from the top of the rock so that they all were 
broken in pieces (2 Chron. xxv. 11, 12). 

MiNOK Valleys. — South-west of Jerusalem the Valley of 
Hin'nom, where the Jews sacrificed their children to the idol 
Moloch (2 Chron. xxviii. 3). Between Jerusalem and Bethlehem 
the Valley of Eephfaim^ where David twice defeated the Philis- 
tines (2 Sam. V. 18-25). In the north-west of Judah the VaXltfy 
of Elahy where David slew Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 49). Near 
Hebron, in Judah, the Valley ofEsh'coU whence the spies brought 
the cluster of grapes as a proof of the fertility of the land (Num. 
xiii. 21-24). In the south of Simeon the Wilderness of Beer- 
sJufbay in which Hagar and Ishmael wandered when dismissed 
from the family of Abraham (Gen. xxi. 14J. Near Gibeon, in 
Beiyamin, the Valley of A'jalon, over wnich the moon was 
arrested by the command of Joshua (Josh. x. 12). In the west 
of Judah the Valley of Zephfathah, where Asa gained a decisive 
victory over the Ethiopians (2 Chron. xiv. 9-12). 

KiYEBS. — Mowing into the Mediterranean — The 
Ki'shorif in Issachar and Zebnlon; the Ea'nah, be- 

Y 
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tween EpLraim and the west Half Tribe of Manasseli ; 
the So'rek, in Judah, Dan, and Simeon ; the Be'zor, in 
Simeon. The Jor^dan, &om Lebanon, flows south 
through the Waters of Merom and the Sea of Galilee 
to the Dead Sea. Flowing into the Jordan — ^the Brook 
Cher^tthy in Ephraim, and the JaVhoh in GkuL Flow- 
ing into the Dead Sea — ^the A/non, forming the eastern 
and southern boundary of Eeuben; the Celdron^ or 
Ke'drofij in the north-east of Judah. Flowing into the 
Sea of Galilee — ^the Oad'ara^ in the east Half Tribe of 
Manasseh. 

Of the rivers of Palestine, the Jordam, is the only stream that 
is perennial through its whole course. The others, excepting 
the Ktshon, permanent in its lower part, depend for tiieir waters 
on the rainy season, or the melting of the snow on the adjacent 
mountains. 

Beside the Kiakon El^ah slew the 400 prophets of Baal after 
his sacrifice on Carmel (1 Kings xvlii 40), and it was in this 
riyer, when swollen into a torrent, that a great part of the army 
of Sisera was drowned (Judges ▼. 21). 

By the Brook Bezor David, when pursuing the Amalekites 
who had burned Ziglaf, left 200 of his men who had been over- 
taken by sickness, and were so fiednt that they could not oross 
the river (1 SauL zxx, 9, 10). 

The Jordom is remarkable for its tortuous channel, its course 
being upwards of 180 miles, though the direct distance from its 
source to the Dead Sea is not more than 100 miles. In Old 
Testament history, the most memorable event connected with 
this river is the passage of the children of Israel (JosL iii 15-17); 
and in Kew Testament history, the principal event connected 
with it is the baptism of our Saviour by John (Matt iii 16). 
Other references to this river will be found in Judges ilL 28, and 
(2 Einffs iL 8, 14). 

By ULt Brook Cherith Elijah sojourned after announcing the 
drought to Ahab, and here he was fed by the ravens, morning 
and evening, till the brook dried up (1 Kings xviL 8-7). 

Kear JcMok Jacob wrestled with the angel (Gen. xzzii 22), 
and near Amon the children of Israel defeated Sihon king of 
the Amorites (Num. xxL 24). 

The Cedron or Kedron is memorable as the river which Christ 
crossed on his way to the garden of Gethsemane, on the night of 
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his betrayal (John xviii. 1). David, too, crossed this brook 
when he fled from Absalom (2 Sam. zy. 23), and on its banks 
Asa burnt the idol which his mother Maachah had set up 
(2 Chron. xv. 16). 

Lakes. — ^The Waters of Merom^ in the north of 
Galilee ; the Sea of GalHlee, between Manasseh on the 
east and Kaphtali, Zebulon and Issachar on the west ; 
the Dead Sea, east of Judah. 

The Waters of Merom, now called Bahr-el-JSuleh, is the 
smallest of the lakes of Palestine. In summer it is little more 
than a marsh, though in spring, when filled by the melted 
snows, it is 7 miles long and 4 broad. It was on the shores of 
this lake that Joshua defeated the confederated kings of Canaan 
(Josh. xi. 5). 

The Sea of OalUee, also called the Sea of Tiberias, the Sea of 
Ckvnfnereth, and the Lake of Oennes^aret, is the second lake 
formed in the course of the «fordan. It is somewhat of an oral 
form, about 13 miles long and 6 broad. It possesses no remark- 
able feature of beauty, but its many assocutions with the life 
and ministry of Jesus render it one of the most sacred localities 
in the Holy Land. It was from the shores of this lake Christ 
called his first apostles (Matt, iy* 18-22); tram its waters two 
miraculous draughts of fishes were taken in obedience to his 
command (Luke v. 1-9 ; John xxi. 6); more than once he stilled 
its waves with a word (Matt. viii. 26) ; once he walked on its 
waters as on dry land (Matt. xiy. 25); and on the shores of this 
lake he appeared to his disciples after his resurrection (John 
xxi 1). 

The Dead Sea, also called Lake AspTuUti'tes, the Salt Sect, the 
Sea of Sod'om, and the Sea of the Plain, is the largest lake in 
Palestine, being about 40 miles long and 9 broad. It has no 
apparent outlet, so that the waters it receives are discharged by 
evaporation. It is surrounded by high hills and barren cliffs^ 
but the surface of the sea itself is 1,300 feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean. It is called the Dead Sea firom no living 
creature being found in it, and little vegetation being found 
around it ; Lake AsphaZtUes from the quantity of bitumen or 
asphalt found in its waters ; the Salt Sea from its being eight 
times Salter than the ocean ; the Sea of Sodom, and the Sea of 
the Plain from its covering the supposed sites of Sodom and 
the cities of the plain. The Arabs call it Bahr-el-Loot or Sea of 
Lot. 
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Olimate, Soil, and Natural Productions. 

Climate. — Owing to the diversified nature of the 
country, the climate is very varied, but is generally mild 
and healthy. 

In the low gronnds, and especially in the valley of the Jordan, 
the heat of summer is very oppressiye, and the sirocco prevails. 
Yet, at the same season, the nights are cool, and heavy refresh- 
ing dews fall. In winter, snow falls in the uplands, but it does 
not lie long, and the cold is not severe. As of old, the " early 
and the latter rain " still refresh the soil, but the quantity is 
lessened, owing to the destruction of the trees. The "early" 
rain falls in ifovember, and j>recedes seed time; the "latter" 
rain falls in April, preceding harvest, and brings to perfection 
the fruits of the earth. 

Soil. — ^The soil is rich, and highly productive. 

The present' desolate state of the country does not belie the 
account of its fertility and productiveness given by Moses, " The 
Lord thy God brin^eth thee into a good luid ; a land of brooks 
of water, of fountains and depths that spring out of valleys and 
hills ; a land of wheat and barley, and vines, and fig trees, and 
pomegranates ; a land of oil-olive, and honey ; a land wherein 
thou shalt eat bread without scarceness " (Deut. viiL 7-9). 

Natural Productions. — The vegetable productions 
are numerous and varied. Some of the wild animals 
mentioned in Scripture are still found. Iron and copper 
are the principal minerals. 

The chief vegetable products are wheats barley, rye, wiillet, 
sugar-cane, and cotton. The most common fruits are olives, figs, 
apples, citrons, lemons, oranges, almonds, and melons. The vine 
is cultivated chiefly in Judea. The palm is now rare ; and among 
the trees of the forest are the oaJc, terebinth, sycamme, and myrtle. 
The wild animals are the panther, fox, jackal, hyena, and bear. 
The domestic animals are the ox, sheep, and goat \ asses and 
mi/Ues are the common beasts of burden. 

Tribes in G-alilee and their Ohief Towns. 

AsHER. — Ae'cJio, A'cre^ or Ftolema'is and Ach'sdby on 
the coast; Me'Iiob or Beth^e^hoh^ in the north. Tyre^ 
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Si'don, and Zar^ephath or Sarep'ta, in Phoenicia, were 
formerly included within the Hmits of Asher. The Le- 
vitical cities were Mish'al, Ab'don, HeVkaih or EUkath^ 
and Ee/hob, 

Aeeho or Ptolemais, only once mentioned in the Old Testament 
(Jndges i. 81), and once in the New (Acts xxi. 7), was a place of 
^eat importance in the time of the Crusades. In modem times 
it has also been celebrated for its snccessful defence by the British 
nnder Sir Sydney Smith against the attack of Napoleon I. in 
1799, and for its bombardment by the English when seized by 
Ibrahim Pasha in 1840. Jte?iob was the most northerly point 
reached By the spies in searching the land (Numb. ziii. 21). Tyre 
and Sidon were famous for their commerce (Isaiah zziii. 8), but 
were no less notorious for their wickedness, for which judgment 
was threatened against them (Ezek. xxviii. 1 7, 22). At Zare- 
phaih, Elijah restored the widow's son to life (1 Kings zvii 9-24). 

Naphtali. — Ha'zor, west of the Waters of Merom ; 
Ke'deshf northward from Hazor; rjotiy north of the 
Sea of Galilee; Caper'naum, Chinfnereth, Chora'zin^ 
and Ma^dala, all on the Sea of Galilee. The Levitical 
cities were Ke'deak^ Ham'mothrdor^ and Kar'tan. 

Hazor, the capital of Jabin the king of the Canaanites, was 
destroyed by Joshua (Josh, xi 11), but was rebuilt by Solomon 
(1 Kings ix. 15), and was one of the towns taken by Ti^ath- 
Pileser, who carried its inhabitants captive into Assyria (2 Kincs 
XY. 29) . Kedesh was one of the six cities of refuge (Josh. xx. 7), 
and the place where Barak collected his troops to make war 
upon the Canaanites. Capernaum, called by St. Matthew 
" Christ's own city," was Ms frequent residence after He com- 
menced His public ministry, and the scene of many of His most 
wonderful works. Chinnereth, supposed to have occupied the 
site of the city of Tiberias, was one of the cities taken by Ben- 
hadad, king of Syria (1 Kings xv. 20). Chxfrazin, noted as the 
scene of many of Christ's miracles, was frequently denounced in 
Scripture for its unbelief (Matt. xi. 21). 

Zebulon. — Jokfneam, near Mount Carmel j Nas^ar- 
ethf west, and Gath-heph'er, north-west of Mount Ta- 
bor; Cafna, west from the Sea of Galilee; Tihe'rias^ 
on the Sea of Galilee. The Levitical cities were Jdh!" 
neartiy Kar^tah^ Dimfnah, and NahaVal. 
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«/cliuaii» WIS one of tlie dties iHioee kiiigiB were alain by Jo 
(Jodi. xii. 22). Nazaaretk, situated in a beaatifal valley, was the 
residence of Joseph and Mary, and here our Lord resided thirty 
years previoos to His entry npon His public ministry. Cfaih- 
hepher or GiUali-hepher was the residence of the prophet Jonah 
(2 Kings xiv. 25). Cana, called Cana of Galilee, to distinguish it 
from another Cana near Sidon, was the scene of onr Lord's first 
and second miracles — ^turning water into wine (John ii. 1-11) and 
healing the nobleman's son (John iy. 46-54). Tiberias, where 
Matthew was found sitting at the receipt of custom, and in whoee 
vicinity Christ fed the five thousand with five loaves and two 
fi^es, was so called by Herod Antipas, who built it, in honour 
of Tiberius the reigning emperor. 

IssACHAB. — Jez^reel, north-west of Mount Gilboa; 
Aph'eky near Jezreel ; Nain, west from Little Hermon ; 
Shu'nem, south from Kain. The Leyitical cities were 
Ke^desh, Ddb'erafhy Ra'moth, and Au'evru 

Jezreel contained the palace of Ahab, king of Israel, to enlarge 
whose grounds the vineyard of Kaboth was taken (1 Kings xzL 
15). Here Naboth was stoned to death by order of Jezebel, 
Ahab's queen, and here also the body of Jezebel was devoured by 
dogs according to the word of Elijah (2 Kings iz. 30-37). Aphde 
was the place where the Philistines encamped while Saul and his 
arm^ were pitched near Jezreel (1 Sam. xxiz. 1). At Nain, 
Ghnst raised to life the widow's son who was being carried to his 
burial (Luke vii 11-16). At Shunem, the Philistines encamped 
before tiie battle of Gilboa (1 SauL xxviii. 4), and here Elisha le- 
stored to life the son of the Shunammitish woman (2 Kings iv. 36). 

Tribes in Samaria. 

Half Tribe op Manasseh. — Goesare'a, on the coast ; 
Do'than^ near the middle j Megid'do and En' dor, within 
the territory of Issachar. The Levitical cities were 
Ta^anach and Gathrimfmon. 

Caesarea was the metropolis of Palestine under the Romans 
and the residence of the Roman Governor (Acts xxiv.). 
Here Gemellus and his kinsmen under Peter were converted 
(Acts z.) ; here lived Philip the Evan^^elist (Acts xxi. 8) ; here 
Herod was eaten up of worms (Acts xii. 21-23) ; here Paul de- 
fended himself before Felix and Festus, and here he lay bound in 
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prison two years (Acts zziy. 27). Megiddo is memorable for the 
deatii of two kin^ of Judah — ^Ahaziah, who died in consequence 
of a wound received from Jehu's men (2 Kings ix. 27), and 
Josiah, who was slain in battle when contending here with 
Pharaoh-Necho (2 Kings xziii 29). At Endor lived the woman 
with a familiar spirit, whom Saul consulted before the battle of 
Gilboa (1 Sam. xxviii. 7) ; and near the city, Jabin, king of 
Canaan, was destroyed by the children of Israel (Judges iv. and 
Pb. IxzziiL 10). At Bothan, Joseph was sold by his brethren 
to the Ishmaelites ; and here Elisha resided when the Syrians, 
who attempted to seize him, were smitten with blindness (2 
Kings vi 18). 

Ephraim. — Sama'ria or Sebas'te and Tir^zah, in the 
north; She'chem or St/chaTf in the valley between 
Mounts Ebal and Gerizim; Shi'loh and Timfnathr 
Se'rah, in the south ; AnH'patris and Sha'ron or La- 
sha'roTiy towards the west. The Levitical cities were 
Sh^chem, Ch^zer, KWzaim, and Beth-hciron, 

SamarUiy on account of the natural strength of its position, 
was chosen by Omri to be the capital of the kingdom of Israel. 
(1 Kings zvi. 29). After resisting repeated attacks of the kinp 
of Assyria, it was totally destroyed by Shalmanezer (2 Kings zvii. 
5). The city was afterwards rebuilt by Herod, who named it 
SebasU in honour of the reigning Emperor Au^tus. Tirxah, 
noted for the beauly of its situation (Song of Solomon vi 4), was 
the capital of the kings of Israel from Jeroboam I. to Zimri, who, 
on the siege of the city by Omri, burnt the palace of the king's 
house and perished in the ruins (1 Kings xvi 18). Shechem, 
where Christ conversed with the woman of Samma, was the 
capital of Israel on the revolt of the ten tribes under Jeroboam 
(1 Kings zii 25). At Shiloh, the tabernacle was first perma- 
nently set up in Canaan (Josh, xviii. 1) ; here Joshua divided 
Canaan among the tribes (Josh, xviii. 10), and here the ark re- 
mained till it was brought forth against the Philistines (1 Sam. 
iv. 4) ; here Samuel was dedicated to the Lord (1 Sam. i. 24), 
and here Eli died when he heard that the ark of God had been 
taken (1 Sam. iv. 18). Timnath-Serah was the cilr given to 
Joshua for an inheritance bv the children of Israel fjosh. zix. 
50), and here he was buried (Josh. zziv. 80). AntipcUris was 
the place to which the soldiers brought Paul by night on his 
way from Jerusalem to Caesarea, where he was brought before 
Feux (Acts xxiii 81). Sh/iron was situated la a district cele- 
brated for its roses (Song of Solomon, ii. 1). 
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Tribes in Jndea. 



Benjakiv. — Jeru'sfdem, Bethfpha^e and Beth'any,akll 
on the south ; Jer'ieho and GU'gal in the east ; Beth! el 
and Ai towards the north ; Mi^fpeh^ Gib'eahj Bafmahy 
Mich'mashy and Oe^ba all towards the west; An'd- 
thoth,' north, from Jerusalem. The Leyitical cities were 
Oib'eon, Ge^ha, An'athothy and AVmon. 

JeruadUm, bmlt on four hills — ^Zion, Moriah, Acra, and 
Bezethfr— 18 sappoaed to be first mentioned in Scripture under 
the name of SaUmj when it was the abode of Melduzedec (Gen. 
xiy. 18). Afterwards it was the chief dty of the Jebnates, \sj 
whom it was named Jebua or Jebuai (Josh, zviii 28). When 
the Israelites conquered Canaan, it fell to the lot of Beinamin, 
but was only partially occupied by them till^the time of DaTid, 
who obtained possession of the dty, and removed the court 
from Hebron to Jerusalem, and named it "the dty of Daiid" 
(1 Chron. zi 4-9). During the reign of Dayid, tiie dt^ was 
nye miles in circumference, and had eleven gates, but it did not 
reach the summit of its glory till the reign of Solomon, who 
built the Temple here in a s^le of unparalleled magnificence. 
He built also a royal palace, which was thirteen years in build- 
ing, and another, which, from the quantity of cedar used in its 
construction, he called " the house of the forest of Lebanon" (1 
Kings viL 1-12). Under Rehoboam, Jerusalem became the capi- 
tal of the kiiu;dom of Judah, and in the wars which followed 
the revolt of the ten tribes it was repeatedly besieged, and the 
temple plundered, till it was finally taken and destroyed by the 
Romans, under Titus, A.D. 70, according to the words of our 
Saviour, " not one stone shall be left upon another, that shall 
not be thrown down" (Matt zziv. 2). 

Jerusalem is intimately assodated with many inddents in the 
life of Christ Here he healed the blind and the lame Qfatt 
TxL 14); here took place his conversation with Nicodemus 
(John iii 1-21) ; here he spake the parable of the marriage feast 
(Matt, zxii 1-14) ; here he delivered his denunciations against 
" the Holy City " (Matt. xxiv. 2), and it was in the neigm)our- 
hood of Jerusalem he was crucified on Calvary. 

From Bethphage Jesus sent his disciples, to procure him aa 
sjss and its colt, that he might ride thereon into Jerusalem (Matt 
zxi. 1*11). Bethany was the residence of Lazarus and his sis- 
ters (John zi 1) ; here Mary anointed the Lord with ointment 
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(Matt. zxYL 6f 7) ; here Jesos raised Lazarus to life ( Jolrn xi. 48, 
ii) ; and from Bethany he ascended to heaven (Lnke xxiy. 50). 

Jericho, called in Scripture the ** city of palm trees," from the 
superiority of those growing in its vicinity, was the first city 
taken hj Joshua on entering Canaan (Josh. vi. 20). After its 
destruction, it was rebuilt By Hiel the Bethelite, contrary to 
the divine command (1 Kings zvi. 34), and was famous for one 
of the schools of the prophets, in the time of Elijah and Elisha. 
Here Jesus cured two bund men (Matt. xx. 30-34), and here he 
abode at the house of the publican Zaccheus (Luke xix. 1). At 
OUgcUy the Israelites encamped on their crossing the Jordan, 
and here were set up the twelve stones taken out of the Jordan, 
according to the number of the tribes (Josh. iv. 8, 9) ; here the 
people celebrated the passover, and on the morrow after, the 
manna ceased to fall, and they ate again of the *' old com of the 
land" (Josh. v. 10, 11). 

Bethelf originally called Luz, was the residence of Jacob, who 
changed its name to Bethel, to commemorate the vision he saw 
there, when on his way from his father's house to the house of 
Laban, at Padan-aram fGlen. zxviii 10-22). In after times. 
Bethel became notorious lor the idolatrous practices of Jeroboam, 
on account of which it was called Beth-aven, Juoiise of vanity 
(Hosea z. 5). Ai was the scene of the repulse, and subsequent 
victory of the Israelites under Joshua (Josh. vii. and viii). 
Afispm was the residence of Samuel, and the place where Saul 
was chosen king of Israel (1 Sam. x. 17-24); here Qedaliah 
dwelt during the Babylonish captivity, and ruled over the 
remnant of the Jews (Jer. xl. and xli). 

Oibeah was the birth-place of Saul, and afterwards his royal 
residence (1 Sam. xv. 84). Bamah was the city alluded to by 
Matthew (ii. 18), when he describes the grief of the mothers on 
the loss of their children at Bethlehem. MixikmoLsh was the city 
at which the Philistines encamped, when attacked by Jonathan 
and his armour-bearer, who had their encampment at Geba. 
(1 Sam. xiv. 1). At Anathoth, Solomon confined Abiathar, the 
deposed high-priest (1 Kings ii. 26) ; here Jeremiah the prophet 
was bom, and suffered severe persecution (Jer. i. and ii). 

JuDAH. — H^hroUf near the middle ; Bethlehem and 
Tek'oahy north firom Hebron; Advl'lam^ Lach'ish^ 
lAh'ndhj Kir^jath-j^arimy Makhe'dahy Jar'muthy and 
Beth' ahemeshy all in the north-west ; En'gedi, near the 
Dead Sea; Ka'desh Ba'/neUy in the south; Ekfron, 
Ash^dod, and Ga'za, in the country of the Philistines. 
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The Leyitical cities were Hefbron, lAh'nahy Jatiir, 
Eshtenu/aj Holon, DeViVy Beth'sJiemesh, and JuHtah, 

ffebronf also called Kirjaik^rha^ was a very ancient city, 
where Abraham and Isaac long sojonmed (Gen. zxxv. 27); 
Sarah died (Gen. xxiii. 2); and where the conrt of David 
resided, till he obtained the entire dominion over Israel Near 
Hebron^ was the cave of Machpelah, the fieimily burial-place of 
the patriarchs. BeOUehem^ called EphraicLhj or tlufrufUful, to 
distmguish it from Bethlehem in the tribe of Zebnlon, was the 
town of Boaz (Ruth L 1), and the birth-place of David, bat is 
chiefly distingaished as the birth-place of Jesus Christ (Luke iL 
4-7), according to the prelliction of the prophet (Micah y. 2). 
Tekoahf the birth-place of the prophet Amos (Amos L 1), see 
paffe881. 

In the neighbourhood of AdtUlam, was the cave to which 
David escapea after leaving Achish, king of Gath (1 Sam. zxL 
1). Lachish, one of the fortified places of Behoboam (2 Chron. 
XL 9), was denounced for its idolatry by the prophet Micah. 
(Micah i 13), and the threatening was fulfilled when it was 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar ( Jer. zxxiv. 7). Kifj'athrjearim, 
the native city of Ur\jah the prophet (Jer. zxvL 20), was the 
city to which the ark of the Lord was brought, after being re- 
covered from the Philistines, and here it remained till David 
removed it to Jerusalem (1 Chron. ziii. 5). Near Makkedah, 
was the cave to which the five kings of the Amorites who 
warred against Gibeon fled, but were taken hence and hanged 
by order of Joshua (Josh. x. ). 

SUhshemesh was the place where the ark was restored by the 
Philistines, and where fifty thousand threescore and ten of the 
people were slain for looking into it (1 Sam. vi. 1-21). Engedi 
was famous for its camphire (cypress) and vineyards (Song of 
Solomon i. 14), and for numerous caves in its neighbourhood, 
see page 831. Near Kadesh-Bameaf the angel of the Lord 
appeared to Hagar (Gen. xvL 14), and from Kadesh Moses sent 
the spies to search the land of Canaan (Numb. xxxviiL 8). 

Dan. — Jop'pa or Japh^o on the coast ; ZoWah and 
Tim'nath, towards the east ; I/yd'da, near the middle. 
The Levitical cities were Mte'keh, Oih'hethonj A'JdUm, 
and Gath-riwfmon, 

Joppa is one of the most ancient seaports in the world. Here 
was landed the cedar, sent by king Hiram for the erection of 
Solomon's temple (2 Chron. ii. 16); here Jonah embarked when 
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he attempted to flee from his mission to Nineveh (Jonah i. 8) ; 
here Peter restored Dorcas to life (Acts ix. 86-48), and here he 
had the remarkable vision of the sheet, designed to teach him, 
that the gospel was to be preached to the Gentiles as well as to 
the Jews (Acts z.). Zorah was the birth-place of Samson 
(Judges ziii. 24). At Timnatk, Samson slew the lion, and here 
he burnt the standing com of the Philistines (Judges ziy. 5, 6, 
and ZY. 4, 5). I/ydaa, in the Old Testament called Lod, was 
the place where Peter healed £neas, who was sick of the palsy 
(Acts iz. 82-36). 

Simeon. — BeersMha and Hor^mah in the south; 
ZiJcflcig towards the north. The only Levitical city 
was Ain, 

SeersJieba (the well of the oath), so named from the coTenant 
which Abraham formed here with Abimelech (Gren. zzi. 25-82), 
was the most southerly town of Canaan, hence the ezpression 
from " Dan to Beersheba," is used in Scripture, to denote the 
whole of Palestine, from the one end to the other, fformah, 
originsdly called ZepTiath, was the place where the Israelites were 
defeated by the .^alekites and Canaanltes, on their journey 
from Egypt to Palestine (Numb. ziv. 45), and where afterwards, 
at the dose of the forty years, wandering, the Canaanites were 
defeated by the Israelites, on which account the place was 
called Hormah or destruction (Numb. zzi. 1-3). Ziklag, a city 
of the Philistines, was giyen by Achish, king of Gath, to David 
(1 Sam. zzvii 6). 

Tribes in Perea. 

Gad. — MahanaHm, northward; Penfiel, on the 
Jabbok ; Suc'coth, on the Jordan ; Ba'mothrOiVead, 
towards the east. The Levitical cities were Ea'moth, 
Mahana'im, Hesh'hon^ and Ja'zer, 

iiahaTvavm, was the place where Jacob, after leaving Laban, 
was met by the angels (Gen. zzzii. 2) ; where Ishbosneth, the 
son of Sam reisned (2 Sam. ii. 8-12) ; and where David retired 
when his son Aosalom rebelled against him (2 Sam. zvii. 24-27). 
At PmUl, Jacob wrestled with (jod, on which occasion his name 
was chansed from Jacob to Israel (Gren. zzziii 80). Succoth, 
so ddled uom the booths or sheltering places, which Jacob erected 
nere, when on his way from Padan-aram (Gen. zzziii. 17), was 
the place where Gideon punished the elders of the town for their 
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inHocpltable trefttmen^ when he wis engiced in pnindng the 
MidiiiUtet (Jndgee viiL 6-16). MafMih-Ouead wee the scene of 
aereral betUes between the Sjrians and the Israelitefl, in one of 
which Ahab was slain (1 Kings zziL 84), and in another, 
Jehoram his son was sorely wounded (2 Kings viiL 28). 

Beuben. — Hesh'ban and Jalcaz, towards the east ; 
Med'eba^ south-east of Heshbon ; Be'zer or Bo^rah^ 
near the Amon. The Leyitical cities were Be'ztfj 
Ja'haZj Kedfemothy and Mephfeath, 

HiMon was iamons for its fish pools (Song of Solomon TiL 
4). Jahaz was the place where Moses defeat^ Sihon, king of 
the AmoriteSy when he opposed Israel in their jonme j to the 
promised land (Nxmib. zzL 23). At Medeba, Joab and his 
brother Abishai, fought against the Ammonites and their allies, 
and defeated them (1 Chron. zix. 7). Bezer, sometimes called 
Seeer in the wildemeas (Dent. iy. 43), was taken from the 
Israelites by the Moabites, and afterwards was destroyed by the 
Chaldeans (Jer. zlyiiL 24). 

Half Tribe of Manasseh. — Mis^peh, near the 
Jabbok; Ge'shur, near Mount Hennon; Ash'taroth, 
south f^rom Geshur; Jafbesh-GU'ead, in the south; 
BetJisai'da on the north-eastern shore, and GfadfarOf 
near the southern extremity of the Sea of Galilee. 
The Levitical cities were Golan and Beeshte'rah, 

Mvspeh was so named from the coyenant entered into by 
Jacob and Laban (Gen. xizi. 44-55) ; here Jephthah resided, 
and here he assembled his army before he subdued the Ammon- 
ites (Judges XL 11-84). Oeskur was the city to which Absalom 
fled, after he had murdered his brother (2 Sam. ziii. 37), and 
where he remained three years, till Joab brought him back to 
Jerusalem (2 Sam. xiy. 23). Ashtaroth was the residence of 
Og, king of Bashan (Dent. i. 4), and the place where Chedor- 
laomer, king^ of Elam, smote the Rephaim (Gen. ziy. 5). 
JaheahrOilead was the city whose men, at the risk of their liyes, 
took the bodies of Saul and his sons from the wall of Bethshan, 
where the Philistines had hung them, and gaye them interment 
(1 Sam. zxzi). Bethaaida was one of the places against which 
Christ uttered his denunciations (Matt. xi. 21). CfadtMra was 
the chief town in Perea. In its neighbourhood Christ healed 
the demoniac who dwelt among the tombs (Mark y. 2-18). 
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LEAVING JERUSALEM, PAUL CAME TO 

Damascus, one of the most ancient cities in the world (Gen. 
XV. 2), and still one of the finest cities in Syria. Its public 
buildings are magnificent, and amonc these one of the most 
worthy of notice is the "Church of the Monastery of St. 
Paul's Conversion/' the property of the Spaniards in Pales- 
tine. Remoying from Damascus he came to 

Arabia, where he retired for a season (Gal. L 17) : probably to 
Arabia Beserta, that part of the countiy which extended to 
the neighbourhood of Damascus. On his x'etum from Arabia 
he came to 

Jerusalem, and, on the recommendation of Barnabas, was joined 
to the disciples (Acts ix. 27) ; but the Grecians . having 
sought to slay him, he was brought by the brethren to 

Oeosarea (Acts ix. 30), and sent to 

Tarsus, called in the Old Testament Ta/rshish, a very wealthy 
and populous city, and so celebrated for its maritime trade 
that all merchant ships were familiary known as ** ships of 
Tarahish." Here Barnabas came to seek Paul (Acts zi 25), 
and when he had found him brought him unto 

Antiocli, in Pisidia, where he remained a whole year, and taught 
much people. " And the disciples were called Christians 
first in Antioch " (Acts zi. 26). 

First Apostolio Joumey. 

Leavino Antioch with Bamab{is and John, sumamed Mark, 
they came to 

S^eucia, a large city north-west of Antioch, named from 
Seleucus, by whom it was founded, but of which not a 
vestice now remains (Acts xiiL 4). From this port they 
sailed to 

Oyprus, an island in the Mediterranean, west from Selencia, 
said to have received its name from tiie nxmiber of cypress 
trees which grew upon it. On this island they first visited 

Balamlfl, a city so important that it gave its name to the whole 
eastern tract in which it lav. Here they preached in the 
sjmago^es of the Jews; but continuing their journey 
I the island they next came to 
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Paphoe, the chief town on the west side, and the residence of 
Seigiiu Panlus, the Boman piooonsnl, who was conyerted 
by Paid. Loosing from Paphoe, they came to 
Pamphylia, a province of Asia Minor, where they visited 
Persa, a city famous for the worship of the goddess Diana, who 
from tms city was called Diana Pergaea. Here John Idft 
them and returned to Jerusalem (Acts ziiL 13). Quitting 
Perga, Paul and Barnabas entered 
Pisldia* a province north of Pamphylia, and came to 
Antioch, the chief city, where Paul preached, but the Jews 
raising a persecution against them, they departed, «>iftlring 
off the dust of their feet against them (Acts xiiL 51) and 
came unto 
Lycaonia» a province north-east of Pisidia, where they visited 
looniuzn, the capital of the province, and here, by the preach- 
ing of Paul and Barnabas, a great many, both Jews and 
Greeks, believed (Acts ziv. 3). Opposition being again 
offered, they came to 
Lystra, where Paul healed the cripple who had never walked 
(Acts ziv. 8-10) ; in consequence of which the people, be- 
ueviDg them to be Mercury and Jupiter, wished to pay ihem. 
divine honours, but were prevented by the persuasion of 
the apostles. Here the people, instigated by certain Jews 
from Antioch and Iconium, stoned Paul, and drew him ont 
of the ci^, supposing him to be dead (v. 19). Paul, having 
recovere<J, returned to the city, but on the following day he 
departed, and came to 
Derbe, where he and Barnabas preached and taught many. 

Returning throng Pisidia and Pamphylia, they came to 
Attalia^ a port of Pamphylia, where they took ship and came to 
Antioch, in Syria. Having remained there many days, they 
departed, and came to Jerusalem. 

Second Apostolic Journey. 

Paul and Barnabas bein^ dismissed from Jerusalem, came to 
Antioch, where the;^ continued preaching the word of the Lord, 
but having determined to go again and visit the brethren, a 
dispute arose between them r^ardinff John, sumamed Mark, 
whom Paul thought it not good to take with them, having de- 
parted from them in Pamphylia. So sharp did the contention 
become, that they separated one from the other, and " so Bar- 
nabas took Mark and sailed unto Cyprus, and Paul chose Silas 
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and went through the provinces of Syria and Cllicia " (Acts zy. 

86-41). Thence going into 

Lycaoniak they again visited Derbe and Lystra, where they 
were joined by Timothy, who was here circumcised by Paul, 
because of the Jews of that quarter. Leaving Lystra, they 
came to 

Phryfiria^ a province in the west of Lycaonia, and from Phrygia 
they passed into 

Qalatia, a very fruitful and populous country, but occupied by 
a very barbarous people, f'rom Galatia they passed into 

MyBla, and came to 

Troas, a city near the site of ancient Troy ; here the vision of 
a man of Macedonia appeared to Paul in the night, saying 
to him, ** Come over mto Macedonia and help us " (Acts 
xvi. 9). From Troas they sailed to 

Samothracia^ a small island on the coast of Thrace. Nezt day 
they came to 

Neapolis, and thence to 

Pbilippl, '*the chief city of that part of Macedonia, and a 
colony." Here Lydia, a seller of purple, and her household, 
were baptized, and here Paul and Silas were cast into prison 
because of a damsel possessed of a spirit of divination being 
cured by PauL On being liberated from prison, they left 
Philippi and came to 

Amphlpolls, so called from bein^ encompassed by the river 
Strymon. Leaving Amphipolis, they came to 

AiK>lloxiiak and thence to 

Thessalonlca^ the metropolis of Macedonia, and the most popu- 
lous city of the country. The Jews having risen up here 
against them, in consequence of their preaching, they left 
by night, and came to 

Berea> another populous city of Macedonia, but the Jews here 
again stirred up the people, and the brethren conducted 
Paul to 

Athens, whither Silas and Timothy soon follow^ him. Leav- 
ing Athens (Acts xviii. 1), he came to 

Corintli, where he continued a year and six months in the 
house of Aquila and Priscilla, labouring with his hands as 
a tent maker. Leaving Corinth with Aquila and Priscilla, 
they came to 

Bphesus, where Ms companions left him. Sailing from Ephesus 
he landed at 

C8Bsarea» where, having saluted the church, he went down to 

Antioch (Acts xviiL 22). 
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Third Apostolic Journey. 

Afteb remaining some time at Antioch, Panl set ont on liis 
third journey. Having revisited Gkdatia and Phrygia, he 
came to 
Bphesua, where he remained upwards of two years (Acts ziz. 

10). A tumult having been excited by Demetrius the 

silversmith, who sought to preserve the worship of Diana, 

Paul departed into 
Maoedonia» and came into 
Oreeoe, whence, after a residence of three months, he retuined 

through Macedonia to 
Pbllippi, distinffuished as the first place on the continent of 

Europe at vmich the Gospel was preached by PauL From 

Philippi he sailed to 
Troas, which he reached in five days. After seven days, he de- 
parted and came to 
AsaoB, a seaport at the south-west extremity of the province of 

Troas. Trom Assos he sailed to 
Mltylene, an important city on the east side of Lesbos. Sailing 

thence, he came the next dav over against 
Chios, another island in the Arcnipelago, and on the following 

day arrived at 
Samoa, a fruitful island, famous for its wines. From Samoa he 

came to 
Trofi^lliuxn, on the coast of Asia, whence he sailed to 
Miletus, once a very powerful and illustrious city, but now a 

very mean and decayed place. Loosing'from Miletus, he 

came to 
OooB, from which, on the following day, he came to 
Rhodes, and thence unto 
Patara, on the coast of Syria^ where, finding a ship bound for 

Phoenicia, he went on board and arrived at 
Tsnre. Finding disciples, he tarried with them seven days, then 

came to 
Ptolemais, from which he came to 
Cessarea, and abode with Philip the Evangelist many daya 

Thence he went up to 
Jerusalem, where the brethren received him gladly ; but the 

Jews having apprehended him, he was cast into prison, and 

afterwards was sent back to 
Ceesarea, whence Paul and the other prisoners under the 
care of Julius, a centurion of Augustus' band, were sent to 
Rome. For an account of the voyage thither see Acts zzvii 
and zxviii chapters. 
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JOUBNEYINGS OF THE ISEAELITES. 

Pharaoh having resolved to let the children of Isi-ael go, thoy, 
nnmbering about six hundred thousand men, beuides women 
and children, — in all about two million souls, — de^i-tcd from 
Barneses to Succoth, after having sojourned in Egypt four 
hundred and thirty years (Exodus xii. 37, 40). Lest T)eradven- 
ture they should be discouraged if they saw war, God did not 
permit them to go through the land of the Philistines, though 
that was near (Exodus xiii. 17), but led them by the way of Uie 
Wilderness of the Bed Sea, where they encamped in 
Etham, in the ed^ of the wilderness. Hence they intended 
to pursue their journey eastward, leaving the Red Sea to 
the south, but God directed that they should turn to the 
south-west, and encamp before 
Pi-heOiirotli, between Migdol and the sea. While here, the 
Egyptians, having recovered from the consternation into 
which the slaughter of their first-bom had thrown them, 
and percei^'ing the loss they had sustained by the departure 
of the Israelites, resolved to pursue them, but God miracu- 
lously divided the Red Sea, and they passed safely through 
on dry land, while the Egyptians attempting to follow 
them, were all drowned. From the Red Sea they went 
three days into 
The Wilderness of Shur, where they came to 
Marah. Here the people murmured because of the bitterness 
of the water, but the Lord having shown Moses a tree he 
cast it intx) the waters, and they became sweet (Exodus 
XV. 25). From Marah they proceeded to 
Elim, where " were twelve wells and threescore and ten palm 
trees, and they encamped there by the waters " (Exodus 
XV. 27). Resuming their jouiney they came into 
The Wilderness of Sin, which is between Elim and SinaL 
Here rememberii^ .the flesji-pots of Egypt, they murmured 
for want of bread; God sent them quails and manna, and 
continued the latter till they reached the borders of Canaan. 
After resting at Dophkah and Alush (Num. xxxiii. 12-14), 
they came to 
Bephldlm, where Moses brought water from the rock, and where 
the Amalekites made war upon them but were defeated by 
Joshua. Departing from Rephidim they came to 
The Desert of Sinai and encamped before the Mount. Here 
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Qod delivered the ten commandments to Moses, and gave 

directions regarding the tabernacle, sacrifices, priests* robes, 

&c. Leaving the desert they came to 
Taberah, so named from a fire having broken out here among 

the tents, and consumed some of the people. Their next 

encampment was at 
Kibroth-Hattaavah, where they complained of the manna, 

and God in wrath sent them quails and smote the people 

with a very great plague (Num. xxxiii 16.) Next they 

journeyed to 
Hazeroih, where Miriam and Aaron spoke against Moses be- 
cause of his Ethiopian wife. From Hazeroth they came to 
Tbe WUdemess of Paran, in which was Kadesh-Bamea, 

whence were sent the spies to search the land of Canaan. 

After various movements in the wilderness during a lapse 

of about thirty-eight years, they came to 
The Desert of Zin and pitched in 
Kadesh, where Miriam died and was buried. Here, again 

murmuring for want of water, Moses struck the rock and 

water flowed abundantly. Thence they came to 
Mount Hor in the edge of the land of £dom, where Aaron 

died, not being permitted by God to enter Canaan. From 

Mount Hor l£ey came by way of the Red Sea to compass 

the land of Edom, and pitched in 
2Salmonskh. near which in consequence of bitter murmurings 

God sent fiery serpents among them and many died. Next 

they came to Punon, and thence to 
Oboth, and they journeyed fh)m Oboth and pitched in 
Ije-abarim in the border of Moab. Thence they removed 

and pitched in 
Dibon-grad. After leaving Dibon-gad they came to 
Almon-diblathaini, (Num. xxxiii 46-49) and departing thence 

they pitched in the 
Mountains of Abarim, whence they came to the 
Plains of Moab by Jordan near Jericho. Here Moses by 

command of God ascended Mount Nebo, and from the 

top of Pisgah viewed the Promised LAnd, and here he 

died and was buried. Joshua having taken command of 

the people brought them to 
Bhittim, whence they crossed the Jordan and entered Canaan. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



ENGLISH BEADINO, 6BAMMAB, BTC. 

Iir the InitlfttonrdtpartnMDtof inftraefiOB A Talotbla mtIm of works has boon 
prepared by Dm M'Cullooi, fonnerlj Head Master of the Oireni Plaoe Behool, 
Edinburgh, now MfaiUtar of the West Chueh, OreenoelL 

DB M*CULLOCH'B BEBIBB OF OLABB-BOOKB. 

These Books are intended for the nse of Behools where the general mental 
eoltore of the pupil, as well as his proiideney in the art of reading, is stndioasly 
and STStematieaUj aimed at. 

Thej form, eoIleetlTelj, a progreaslonal Series, so eonstrpeled and graduated 
as to eondact the pupil, by regular stages, from the elementary sounds of the 
language to its highest sod most eomplez forms of speech ; and each separate 
Book is also progreasiyelj arranged,— the lessons which are more easily read 
and understood always taking th« lead, and. preparing the way for those of 
greater dlfBeulty. 

The subject-matter of the Books is purposely m'iseellaneous. Tet it is 
always of a character to excite the interest and enlarge the knowledge of the 
reader. And with the design of more eiKBCtnally promoting his mental growth 
and nurture, the Tarious topics an introduced in an order conformable to that 
in which the chief faculties of the JuTenUe mind are usually dsTcloped. 

That the moral feelings of the pupil may not be withoat their proper 
ftimulnr and nutriment, the lessons are pervaded throoghont by the religions 
and Christian element. 

NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITIONa 

Dr M<Cnllooh'8 First Beading-Book. H^ 

Do. Large Tffpe EdUSm^ in two parta, price Sd. each. 

Da in a series of Sheets for hanging on the Wall, Is. { 

or on Roller, Is. 8d. 

Dr M<Ciillocli*s Second Beading-Book. 3d. 

Dr Mcculloch's Third Besiding-Bookf containing simple 

Pieces b Prose and Verse, with Exercises. lOd. Now printed in 
larger type. 

Dr M'Cnlloch's Fourth Beading-Book, containing only 

Lessons likely to interest With Synopsis of Spellino. Is. 6d. 
Dr M*Cnlloch*8 Series of Lessons in Prose and Verse. 28. 
Dr M'Cnlloch's Course of Elementary Beading in 

Science and Litebatubb, compiled from popular Writers. Ss. 

Or M<Cnlloch*s Manual of English Grammar, Philo- 
sophical and Practical: with Exercises; adapted to the Analytical 
mode of Tuition. With a Ohapter on Analytas ofSettmees. Is. 6d. 
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STANDARD BEADINGh-BOOKS, 

B7 Jamu COLTTLLit, 1C.A., D.80., Principal of Newton Place Establiahment, 
Olaiffow, formerly Bngllsh Master, George Watson's CpUege-Scliools, Edin- 
bargh, one of the Edacational Institations of the Met chant Company. 

PRIKSB: Being Spelling tnd Beading Lessons Introdnctoiy to 

Btamdardl. {lUuttrated.) 86 pages, l^d. 
7IKST 8TANDAEB SSADIHG-BOOX ; with Eas^ Lessons in 

Script {lUuMtrated.) 96 pages. 4d. in stiff wrapper, or 6d. cloth. 
SSCOHD STAHDABD BSABIKG-BOOX; with Dictation Exer- 
cises, partiy in Script. ilUuttraUd.) 106 pages. 4d., or 6d. doth. 
TEIBD STAHBABD BEADING-BOOK; with Dictation Exercises, 

partly in Script. 144 pages, strongly bound. 8d. 
POXniTH 8TAHBABD BBADIHG-BOOX; with Dictation Exercises. 

816 pages, strongly bonnd. .Is. 8d. 
PIFTH 8TANDABD BEABIHG-BOOE ; with Dictation Exercises. 

800 pages, strongly bound. Is. 6d. 
SIXTH 8TAVDABD BEABIHG-BOOE ; with Biographical Notes 

and Outlines for Exercises in Composition. 894 pages, strongly boand. 

8s. 6d. 

ARITHMETIC Adapted to the NEW CODE, 

By Alsxandbb Tbottsb, Teacher of Mathematics, etc., Edinburgh ; 
Author of ** Arithmetic for Adranced Classes/' etc. 

Fast I. The Simple Rules 86 pages. 8d.— ^iww«rs^ 8d. 

y, II. The Compound Rules. ... 86 pages. 8d.— ^^iMtoer«, 8d. 

„ III. Practice to Decimals. ... 48 pages. 8d.— ^Mw«r«, 8d. 

Or strongly b<nmd in on$ Vohimst price 8d. 



SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES, 

By WiLUAM Lawson, F.R.G.S., St Mark's College. Chelsea; Anthor of 
** Geography of the British Empire," etc 

Maeh with a Colour§d Map hy Bartholomew, 

GXOGBilFHICAL FBIHEB, embracing Definitions of Geographical 
Terms, and an Outline of the Chief Diyisions of the World. 86 pages. 2d. 
ENGLAHD and WALES; with a Chapter on Railways. 36 pp. 2iL 
SCOTLAND and IBELABD ; with Notes on Railways. 36 pp. 2d. 
THE BBITISH COLONIES. 36 pp. 2d. 
EVBOFE. 48 pp. 3d. 
A8DI, A7BICA, and AHXBICA. 72 pages. 4d. 

2>k« above bookSf forming Lawtaris CUut Book of Otography^ may 5s had lowad 
togethm; prict Is. 6d. 

lAWSON'S XLEXEKT8 07 PHYSICAL GBOGBAPHT. 

Witb Examination Papers. 96 pages. 6d. in stiff wrapper, or 8d. cloth. 
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English Reading^ Qrammar^ etc. 5 
Lennie's Principles of English. (Grammar. Comprising 

the Sabstance of all the most approyed English Grammars, briefly 
definedf and neatly arranged ; with Copious Exercises in Parsing 
and Syntax. New Edition} with the anthor's latest improyements, 
and an Appendix in which Analysis of Sentences is fully treated. 
l8.6d. 

The Author's Key; containing, besides the corrected Ezer^ 
oises in Parsing and Syntax, many useful Critical Remariu, Hints, 
and Obsenrations, and explicit and detailed instructions as to the 
best method of teaching Grammar. Neio EdUicn^ embracing a Key 
to Analysis of Sentences. 3s. 6d. 

Analysis of Sentences; Being the Appendix to Leimie's 
Grammar adapted for General Use. Price 8d. Ket, 6d. 

The Principles of Englisli Grammar ; with a Series of 

Progressiye Exercises, and a Supplementary Treatise on Analysis 
of Sentences. By Dr James Docolas, lately Teacher of English, 
Great King Street, Edinburgh. Is. 6d. 

Don|^las's Initiatory Grammar, for Juniob Classes. 

Pnnted in larger type, and containing a Supplementary Treatise 
on Analysis of Sentences. 6d. 

Douglas's Pro^essive English Beader. a Kew Series 

of English Reading-Books. The earlier Books are iUustraUd wUh 
numerous Engravings. 

FibstBook. 2d. I ThxbdBook. Is. I Fifth Book. Ss. 
SbooitdBook. 4d. I FoubthBook. la.Sd. | Sixth Boos. 28. 6d. 

Donglas's Selections for Becitation, with introductory 

and Explanatory Notes ; for Schools. Is. 6d. 

Douglas's Spelling and Dictation EzerciBes. 144 pafcs, 

price Is. 

A(h«Hmim,—" A good practical book, from which correct spellinff an I pro- 
nunciation may be acquired." 

Douglas's English Etymology: A Text-book of Deriva- 
tiyes, with numerous Exercises. 168 pages, price 2s. 

!.•-•< An etpeclally excellent book of derivatives." 
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6 English Reading^ Grammar^ etc. 
Ontlines of English Orammar and Analysis, for 

Elimehtast Sohoou, with Exercises. By Wai/tbb Scott 
Daloleibh, M.A. Edin., lately one of the Masters m the London 
International College. Price 6d. in stiff wrapper, or 8d. clotiL 
Ket, Is. 

Dalgleish's Progressive English Orammar, with Exeb- 

GI8EB. 28. KST, 28. 6d. 

JVow Dr Jo8sra Boswobtb, Professor of Anglo-Saxon m ths Unwersitg of 
Oxford ; Auihor of (ks AngUhSaaoon Dittianmry^ «le., <(e. 
"Quite a praetictl ▼oik, and contains a yast quantity of important 
information, well arranged, and brought up to the present improved state 
of philology. I have never seen so much matter brought together in so 
short a I 



Dalgleidi's Grammatical Analysis, with Pbooressite 

Exercises. 9d. Key, 28. 

Dalgleidi's Outlines of English Composition, for 

Elementabt Schools, with Exercises. 6d. Ket, 4d. 

Dalgleish's Introductory Text-Book of English 

COMPOSITION, based on Grammatical Synthesis ; containing 
Sentences, Paragraphs, and Short Essays. Is. 

Dalgleish's Advanced Text-Book of English Com- 

POSITION, treating of Style, Prose Themes, and Versification. 
28. Both Books bound together, 28. 6d. Key, 28. 6d. 

English Orammar, founded on the Philosopher of Language 
and the Practice of the best Authors. With Copious Exercises, 
Constructiye and Analytical. By 0. W. Oonnoh, LL.D. 
28. 6d. 

SpeeteOor.—f* It exhibits great ability, eombining practical skill with philo- 
sophical yiewB.** 

Connon's First Spelling-Book. Cd. 

Shakespeare's King Bichard II. With Historical and 

Critical Introductions: Grammatical, Philological, and other Notes, 
etc. Adapted for Training Colleges. By Bey. H. G. Robinsoh, 
M.A., Prebendary of York, late Principal of the Diocesan Training 
College, York. Is. 

Wordsworth's Excnrsion. The Wanderer. With Notes 

to aid in Analysis and Paraphrasing. By Key. H. G. Robinson. 
od. 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. In Four Parts, price 
8d. eaoh ; or bound together, prioe Is. 
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English Beading^ Orammar^ etc. 7 

A Dictionary of fhe Bngliah Langnage, coDtaining 

the Pronnnoiation, Etymology, and Explanation of all Words 
aathorized by Eminent Writers. To which are added, a Yocabnlary 
of the Boots of English Words, and an accented list of Greek, Latin, 
and Soriptore Proper Names. By Alexander Reid, LL.D., late 
Head Master of the Edinburgh Institution. Bedueed to 2s. 6d. 

Dr Beid's Eudiments of Engluh Orammar. Ghreatly 

Iny^roved. This book is concise, simple, and of easy application. 
Copious Exercises haye been introduced throughout ; together with 
a new Chapter on the Analysis of Sentences. 6d. 

Dr Beid's Eudiments of English Composition. With 

Copious Exercises. BemodelUd, 2s. Key, 2s. 6d. 

The work now indades Systematio Exercises in Sentenee-making. ▲ 
distinct division bas been deroted to the Stractnre of Paragraphs. The 
sections on DesoriptiTe and NarratiTe Essays hare been entirely rewritten. 

History of I^lisli Literature ; with an Outline of the 
Oriqin and Growth of the Ekolibh Lavouaoe. Illustrated by 
ExiRAOTB. For Schools and Private Studeetb. By Paofessob 
SPALDnro. BeoUed and continued. 8s. 6d. 

The whole work has andergone thorough and careftd rerision. The chapters 
on the Language, and those on oar Early Literatore, have been brought into 
harmony with the results of recent philological and historical inTestigatlons ; 
while the record of events has been brought down to the present time. A few 
explanatory notes hsTe been added in an Appendix, with the Tiew of removing 
the diiHealties which recondite allusions and illustrations are apt to cast in 
the path of the young student. 

Studies in Composition: A Text-Book for Advanced 

Classes. Bv David Prtde, M.A., Head Master of the Edinburgh 
Merchant Company*s Educational Institution for Young Ladies. 2s. 

English Composition for the Use of Schools. By 

BoRERT Akicstrono, LL.D., Madras College, St Andrews; and 
Thomas Armstrono, Heriot Foundation School, Edinburgh. Part 
I., Is. 6d. Part II., 2s. Both Parts bound together, 8s. K^t, 2s. 

Armstrong's EngUsh Etymology. 28. 
Armstrong's Etymology for Jnnior Classes. 4d. 
Selections from Paradise Lost ; with Notes adapted for 

Elementary Schools, bv Rev. Bobebt Deicaub, M.A., late of the 
West End Academy, Aberdeen. Is. 6d. 

Demans's Analysis of Sentences, dd. 

Swing's Principles of Elocntion, improved by F. B. 

OALTUffi A.M. 8s. 6d. 
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8 English Reading j Grammar j etc 
Glasgow Inf&nt School Hagazme. Compiled by D. 

Caughis, Master of the InitUtory Department in the Glasgow 

Normal Seminary. WUh numerous WoodouU. Ist Series, 43d 

Thousand, price 3s. 2d Series, ISth Thousand, price 3s. 

Tb«8e ToloiDM fumiah a great Tariety of Taliutble material for intellectaal 

and moral teaching, comprising Anecdotea and Stories, Hymns and Simple 

Yerses set to Mniio; Lessons dn Natorftl History, Botany, and on Familiar 

Oltfeots; Baered Qeography, Bible Leiaons and Sinriptnre Beferenees. 

Household Economy. A Manual intended for Female 
Training Colleges, and the Senior Class of Qirls* Schools. By 
Maroabet Muua Gk)RDON (Miss Brewster), Author of " Work, 
or Plenty to do and how to do it," eto. 2b. 

Bhetorioal Readings for Schools. By Wic. M'Dowall, 

late Inspector of the Herlot Schools, Edinburgh. 2s. 6d. 

System of English Orammar, and the Principles of Com- 
position. With Exercises, and a Treatise on Analysis of Sentences. 
By John Whitb, F.E.LS. Is. 6d. 



This is a collection, alphabetically anranged, of the principal roots, affixes, 
" * deriv" ' '" 



SESSIONAL SCHOOL BOOK& 

Etymological Ooide. 2s. 6d. 

This is a collection, alphabetically am 
and preiixes, with their deriTatiyes and compounds. 

Old Testament Biography, containing notices of the chief 

persons in Holy Scriptore, in the form of Questions, with references 
to Scriptore for the Answers. 6d. 

New Testament Biography, on the same Plan. 6d. 



OBJECT-LESSON CARDS. 
On the Vegetable Kingdom. Set of 20 in a Box. £1, Is. 
On the Animal Kingdom. Set of 14 in a Box, £1, Is. 
On the Mineral Kingdom. Set of 14 in a Box, £1, Is. 

Each snUeot is illastratad with ipedmens, attached to the Carda, of the 
Tarions oqects described, the whole forming an intereatiag IndoStrial 
Husenm. 

How to Train Tonng Eyes and Ears : Bemg a Manual 

of Objeot-Lebsonb for Pabbntb and Teaohebs. By Mart Annb 
Boss. Mistress of the Choroh of Scotland Normal Infiuit Sohool, 
Edinburgh. Is. 6d. 
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Geography and Astronomy. 



GEOGKAPHY AND ASTBONOMY. 
Oliver and Boyd's Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 

Debouptiyb and Statistical. With Namerons Elymological 
Notices: A Geographioal Diotionart for Popular Ubb. 
Crovm 8vo, Ss. ; or with Atlas of 32 Coloured Maps, 6s. 6d. 

'Daily TeUgraph.—" Great pains have erldently been taken to set down 
fkcts briefly but accurfttely, and its compiler has given a very fair amonnt of 
space to the results of the most recent explorations and discoveries. It will 
prove a most useful book of reference." 

A Compendinm of Modem Geography, Political, 

Physical, and Mathematical : With a Chapter on the ADcient 
Geographj of Palestine, Outlines of Astronomy and of Geology, a 
Glossary of Geographical Names, Descriptive and Pronouncing 
Tables, Questions for Examination, etc. By the Rev. Alex. 
Stewart, LL.D. CarefuUy Revised. With 11 Maps. 3s. 6d. 

School Geography. By James Clyde, M.A., LL.D., one 

of the Classical Masters of the Edinburgh Academy. With special 
Chapters on Mathematical and Physical Geography, and Techno- 
logical Appendix. Revised throughout and largely re-torittetu 4s. 

Educational Newt.— ** The grand characteristic of the 'School Geography* 
la its singular readableness— its clear, fluent, livelv narrative; the sunny ray 
of realistic art that everywhere brightens the sutject with the charm almost 
of romance, dispelling the heavy cloud of superfluous facts and figures." 

Dr Clyde's Elementary Geography. With an Appendix on 

Sacred Geography. RevUedihrough<mtandlargelyre'VmUen, 1b. 6d. 
JBcbteatUmal ZVmM.— ** A thoroughly trustworthy manual." 

An Abstract of General Geography, comprehending a 

more minnte Description of the British Empire, and of Palestine or 
the Holy Land, etc With numerous Exercises. For Junior 
Classes. By Johh Whttb, F.E.I.S., late Teacher, Edinburgh. 
Oar^uOg Revised and Enlarged, li. ; or with Five Maps, Is. 3d. 

White's System of Modem Geography; with Outlines of 

Abtbonomt and Phtsigal Gkoorapht ; comprehending an Account 
of the Principal Towns, Climate, Soil, Productions, Religion, Educa- 
tion, Government, and Population of the various Countries. With 
a Compendium of Sacred (Geography, Problems on the Globe, 
Exerdses, eto. Oar^fuUy Revised. 2s. 6d. ; or with Six Maps, 
2s. 9d. 
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10 Oeography and Astronomy. 

Eadiments of Modem Oeography. By Alex. Reid, 

LL.D.. Ute Hcad-Kaeter of the Edinbnrsh Institatioa. OcBrtfuO;^ 
Benaed. Is. ; or with Fire Coloured Maps, Is. 3d. JBMar^ l^ 
36 page9 qj extra infmnatkm regarding ike O aunties and prmdpal 
Bmlwaye of ike United KmgdoBL 

The nunM of pUeM are Moented, and aeoompaoied with ihort deoeriptlons, 
and oeeaaloiiallf with the mention of some remarkable event. To the several 
comitries are appended notlcei of their physical geoffraphv. productions 
government, and religion; oonolading with an outline of sacred geography^ 
prohlema on the ue of the globes, and directions for the oonstruetion <tf maps. 

First Book of Oeography; being an Abridgment of 

Dr Beid^s Radiments of Modem Geography; with an Oatline of th« 
Geography of Palestine. Oar^uOg Semaed, 6d. 

Dr Beid*8 Ontline of Sacred Geography. 6d. 

This little vork is a manual of Scripture Geography for young persons. 
It is designed to communicate such a knowledge of the places mentioned in 
holy vrlt as will enable children more clearly to understand the sacred nar- 
raUve. It contains references to the passages of Scripture in which the 
most remarkable places are mentioned, notes chiefly historical and descrip- 
tive, and a Map of^the Holy Land in provinces and tribes. 

An Iiitrodnctory Oeography, for Junior Pupfls. By Dr 
Jahzs Douglas, lately Head Master, Great King Street School, 
Edinborgh. Oar^/vUy Bevited, 6d. 

Dr Douglas's Progressive Oeography. On a new plan, 

showing recent changes on the Continent and elsewhere, and em- 
bracing much Historical and other Information. 160 pages, Is. 
Carefully Bevieed. 

Aikm(gu'm.—**Th9 information li eoplous, oorreet, well pnt, and adapted to 
the present state of knowledge.** 

Dr Douglas's Text-Book of Geography, containing the 

Phtsical and Political Geoorapht of all the Conntries of the 
Globe. Systematically arranged. 28. 6d. ; or with ten Coloured 
Maps, 3s. Oar^fuUy Uemted, 

Geography of the British Empire. By William 

Lawson, St Mark*s College, Chelsea. CartfvUy Beoiaed. Ss. 
Pabt I. Oatlines of Mathematleal and Physical Geography. 

II. Physical, Political, and Ciommercial Geography of the British 

Islands. 
III. Physical, Political, and Commeidal Geography of the British 
Colonies. 

See Catalogue, page 4, for smaller Class Books of Geography by 
Mr Lawson. 
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Geography and Astronomy. 11 

Lawson*s Outlines of Physiograpliy. With Illustrations. 

In Two Parts. Price 28. 6d. First PMiahed September 1880. 

This manual is intended as a Text-Book of Physiography as prescribed by 
the syllabns of the Science Department, South Kensington. In Fart I., 
which corresponds with the Elementarv Stage of the subject, the Earth is 
considered apart fh>m other portions of the universe, and chiefly in relation 
to the materials of which it is composed, the forces which act upon those 
materials, and the distribution of yegetable and animal life. In Part II. 
the Earth is considered as a planet, and its position in the solar system, as 
well as its relation to the distant stars, are pointed out. 

The JParta may be had a^pamtdjf, priu 1«. 6<l. each. 

Lawson*s Text-Book of Physical Oeography, with Exam- 
ination Papers. A complete view of the whole suhject, combining 
simplicity ofstjle with scientific accnracj. New Edition. 3s. Od. 

Oliver and Boyd's Handy Atlas of the World. 32 

full-coloured Maps. 8yo, very neat, 2s. 6d. 

Oliver and Boyd's School Atlas, showing Recent Dis- 
coveries. 32 large full-coloured Maps, including Palestine and the 
Koman Empire ; with Diagram of Geographical Terms. Price Is. 

Oliver and Boyd's Junior Atlas. 16 full-coloured Maps ; 

with Diagram of Circles and Zones. Price 3d. 

School (Tvardian.— "Both of them [the Atlases] deserve favourable notice 
on account of their cheapness and general suitability for the purpose of 
teaching geography in elementary schools." 

Edinburgh Academy Modem Geography. 2s. 6d. 
Swing's System of (Geography. 4s. 6d. ; with 14 Maps, 6s. 
Seid's Elements of Astronomy ; for Schools and Private 

Study. Revised and brougTU down to ike present state of ABtrcnondccH 
Science^ by Kev. Alex. Mackat, LL.D., Author of ^^ Manual of 
Modem Qeography," etc. With 66 Wood Engravings. 3s. 

Beid*s Elements of Physical Oeography ; with Outlines 

of Geoloot, Matheuatical Geogbapht, and Astronomy, and 
Questions for Examination. With numerous Illustrations, and a 
large coloured Physical Chart of the Globe. Is. 

Mnrphy's Bible Atlas of 24 Maps. With Historical 
Desoription0;<- Is. 6d. eolourod. 
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12 History. 



HISTOBT. 

Thi worka in lliia department here been prepared with the grealeet eate. 
Thej will be foond to Inelnde Claaa-booka for Junior and Senior Claaaea in all 
the branehee Of HiMorj generallj tenght In the beet eehoola. WhUe the 
vtmoet attention baa been paid to aeeoieey, the nemtlTee have hi erary 
eaee been rendered ea inatraetlTe and pleaeing as poeaible,eo aa toraUe^etfae 
■tady fron the tedionaneae of a mere drj detail of foeta. 

A Ooncife History of Xngland in Epochs. By J. F. 

COBXXAH. WHh Mapi vnA GeDwlosioal and Chronologioal TaUes, 

and oomprehenBiye QnestionB to eaw Chapter. New SiUitm, wUk 

At Hitiory contimied^ 2b. 6d. 

The writer baa endeaToored to eonvej a broad end ftill impreaalea of the 
greet Epoeba, and to doTolop with car^ bnt in sabordlnetion to the rest of 
the nerratiTe, the growth ofijaw and of the Constitntian. 

History of England for Jnnior Classes ; with QuestionB 

for Examination. Edited br Hehbt White, B. A., Trinity GoUege, 
Cambridge, M.A. and Ph. Dr. Heidelberg. Is. 6d. 



ill Ammumn.— ** A cheap and excellent Uatorr of England, admirably adapted 
br the use of Junior classes. The Terious chanKOs that have taken place in 
ear constitntion are briefly bat dearly deaeribed. It la auzprising how i 



ceaafully tbe editor baa not mere^ eToided the obeeorlty which generally 
accompanies brevity, but invested his narrative with an interest too often 
wanting In larger hletorieal worka. 

History of Oreat Britain and Ireland ; with an Aocoant 

of the Present SUte and Resources of the United Kingdom and its 
Colonies. With Questions and a Map. By Dr White. 3s. 
illA«iMBMi.— ''A earaftilly compiled history for the use of schools. The 
writer has consulted the more recent authorities: his opinions are liberal, 
and on the whole Just and impartial : the succession of events la developed 
with deameas, and with more of that pletnrenQe effset which ao dtflghta the 
young than is common in historical abstracta."^ 

History of Scotland; with Questions for Examioation. 

Edited by Dr Whitb. Is. 

This work meets the requirements of the Seoteh Code, and Is lltee from 
raligioaa and poUtical biaa. 

History of Scotland for Senior Classes ; with Qnestions 

for Examination. Edited bj Dr Whi^ Ss. 6d. 

History of Prance ; with Questions for Exanuoation, and a 

Map. Edited by Dr Whitb. Ss. 6d. 

Athmunm^^-^Dr White is remarkably happy In combining nfhvenlent 
brevi^ witib sufficiency of information, clearness of exporition, and interest of 
detail. He shows great Judgment In apportioning to each suljeet its doe 
amount of consideration.'' 

Outlines of Universal History. Edited by Dr White. 2$. 

4»ecfa<or.— " Distinct In Its arrangement, skUftil In ita seleetlon of leading 
features, close and dear in its nanativei" 
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HuUnTf. 18 



Sr White*! Elements of VniYenal Eiftory, on a New 

•Dd SyitemAtio Plan. In Thxeb Pabtb. Pabt I. Andent History} 

Part II. History of the Middle Ages ; Part III., Modem History. 

With a Map of the World. Ts.; or in Pftrts, 2s. 6d. each. 

This work eontaias nomeroas ajnoptieal and other tables, to goida the 
rsaaarehes of the student, with Sketehes of literatue, antlqnltiesy and maonan 
daring eaeh of the gnat ehronelogleal epoeiia. 

OnfUnei of the History of Borne; with Questions for 

KTamination. Edited by Dr Whitb. Is. 6d. 



Lomdom JtarfMf^— *This abridgment la admirably adapted f6r the use of 
[ that a teaoher eoidd plaoe In the hand of a yonthftal 



sehooU,— the best book 1 



Sacred History, from the Creation of the World to the 
Destmotioii of Jemsalem. With Questions for Examination. 
Edited by Dr Whitb. Is. 6d. 

Awtfft Magtuim^-" An Intereating epitome of sacred history, ealenlated to 
Inspue the jonng with a love of the mTlne records, aa well as to store the 
mhidwUh knowledge." 

Elements of Ctoneral History, Ancient and Modem. To 

which are added, a Comparatiye View of Ancient and Modem 
Geography, and a Table of Chronology. By Alexander Fraseb 
TniLEB, Lord Woodhooselee, formerly Professor of History in the 
University of Edinburgh. JVeto Edition^ wiik (As History eoiUmudd. 
With two large lii^e, etc 8s. 6d. 

Watts' Cateohism of Soriptnre History, and of the 

Condition of the Jews from the Close of the Old Testament to 
the Time of Christ. With Ibtboduoiioh hy W. K. Tweedib, 
D.D. Ss. 

Simpson's History of Beotland ; with an OuUlne of the 

British CoDstitation, and Qaestions fbr Examination at the end of 
eaehSeotioD. 8s.6d. 

Simpson's Goldsmith's History of England; with the 

MamtiTe brought down to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. 
To whioh is added an Outline of the British Constitution. With 
Questions for Examination at the end of each Section. Ss. 6d. 

Simpson's Goldsmith's History of Greece. With 

Questiooi for Examination at the end of each Section. 8s. 6d. 

Simpson's Goldsmith's History of Home. With Questioni 

for Examination at the end of each Beotion. 8s. 6d 
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14 Writing^ Arithmetic^ and BookJceepmg. 



WBHINO, ABITHMETIO, AND BOOK-KEEPING. 
Arifhmetto adapted to the Vew Code, in Tliree Parts. 

B J AuzAiDBB Tftorm, Taaoher of Mathemitiwii Edioliar^ 
PAsrLTlMSlmptoRslM. • . Wpi«M. M^ Ju m nn , M. 
» U. TteConpoaadBulM. . WiMgaiL t^^ Au mt n , Sd. 
.IILPiMtiMtoDMliiuls. . 48iMg«iL td^ Au m un , M. 
%* Or ttmi§h BmhmI <■ «m Fg?iwm,prlMM. 

Praetical Arithmetie for Junior dasMS. Bt Hehbt 

O. C. Smith, Teteher of Arithmetic and Mithematiffl in Georga 

Heriot*f UospitaL 66 pages, 6d. atUf wn^per. ilJifiosri, 6d. 

Wnm tt« BB9. Pnup Kkxavd, A.M^ FJtJSS.L.&E..Icte JWbw o^gMoTt 

OotUge, OamMdge, I^«i9or t/Mathtmattea 4m tkt UmoenUif o/BMbur^ 

» I un glad to lean that Mr Bmith'a Manual fbr Junior daiaea, the Ma 

ef which I hava exealned, la nearlj ready for pobUeatiOB. Troattng theft 

the nioatratlTe rroeeeeei which he hea exhibited mey prore aa effidenft in 

other handa aa thej have prored In hia own, I heTO great pleaanre in 

leeommending the work, beiiig latiafled that a better Arithmetidaa and a 

mora Jndieioiia Teaeher than Mr Smith la not to be foond." 

Practical Arithmetic for Senior Classes ; being a Con- 

tinnatJOT of the above; with Tables and Exereises on the Hetrie 
Sjstem. By HEHBrQ. G. Smitb. 2b. Jiuioari|6d. Key, 2b. 6d. 

•J^ Tk§ Jhwntfiii fa BoA werftf, wMek mr* Mphiu and or igi m al, ham itm 
Witrueted to a$ to oomHm inUrut via uiSUiif. Tkew an aeeompamtd ty 
\U<utPra»lm*fT0CU9tB. 

Lessons in Arithmetie for Jonior Classes. By James 

Tbotteb. 71 pages, 6d. stiff wrapper; or 8d. cloth. Anmoent^ 

OoMftittv raaitid, and mOarMd by the Introdnetion of Simple Ezamplea of 

uiTfaSiSSirworlaHlw^ ^^^~?22! 

EMTOiiea are nnmeiooa, and Ezereiaea on the Dedmal GoinageliaTa been 



Lessons in Arithmetic for Advanced Classes; being 

a Continuation of the Lessons in Arithmetic for Jmuor Classea. 
Containinir Vnlgar and Decimal Fractions; Simple and Compoond 
PropOTti^ with their AppUortions; Simple and Compomid Interest; 
InvSution and Evolution, etc By Alkxatoib Tbotim. New 
Edition, with Tablea and Exercises on the Metric System. 80 pages, 
6d. in stiff wrapper ; or 8d. dotii. AMwerg, 6d. 

Eaeh saWeet U also accompwied by an f^JJ-Pj* ^J^J^^^^ »»♦ «< 
aiiomely^lainad. The Exerclaea are numerous and prwrtlcal 
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Writing^ ArWmsHc^ and Bodh-he^ping. 16 

A Complete System of Arithmetic, Theoretical and 

Pnotical ; oontaining the Fundamental Rules, and their Application 
to Mercantile Computations ; Vulgar and Dedmal Fractions ; Invo- 
lution and Evolution; Series; Annuities, Certain and Contingent. 
By Mr Tbotteb. 8s. Key, 4s. 6d. 

%• AU M« 8400 EtoshUhb to Um w>rh art nmt. TUu art OfpUatAU to M« 
buikuti 0/ real M/i, and art framad in $ueh a way at to lead ihtpupU to rtaaon 
OH iht matier. Thtrt art upwardt o/ 200 SaampUM wrougki oat at Itagth aad 
wUmUelu esBPlaiMedm 

Ingram*! Principle! of Arithmetic, and their Application 

to Busmess explained in a Popular Manner, and clearly Illuatrated 
by Simple Rules and Numerous Examples. SemodtUed tmd gnaUf 
Etdarged^ with Tables and Exercises on the Metric Syilem. By 
Alexander Tbotteb, Teacher of Mathematics, etc, Edinburgh. Is. 
Key, 28. 

Bach rkle it followed by an examplt wroayht oai of leagth, and is illnstimted 
by a great variety of practical qneitions applicable to business. 

Melrose's Concise System of Practical Arithmetic; 

containing the Fundamental Rules and their Application to Mercan- 
tile Calculations; Vulgar and Decimal Fractions; Exchanges; 
Involution and Evolution; Progressions; Annuities, Certain and 
Contingent, etc. Be-arraTiged, Improved, and EnUxrged, with Tables 
and Exercises on the Metric System. By Alexander Tbotteb, 
Teacher of Mathematics, etc, in Edinburgh. Is. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. 
Each ndt it foOowtd by an txamplt worktd out at lenfftk, aad wubnUtly 
txplaintdt aad by nuwierout praUkal Sxtrdttt, 

Hutton*8 Book-keeping, by Tbotteb. 28. 

Bett of Ruled Writbty Booft*,— Single Entry, per set, Is. 6d. ; Doable Entry, 
per set, Is. 6d. 

Stewart's First Lessons in Arithmetic, for Junior Classes; 

containing Exercises in Simple and Compound Quantities arranged 
so as to enable the Pupil to perform the Operations with the greatest 
facility and correctness. With Exercises on the Proposed Decimal 
Coinage. 6d. stiff wrapper. Atutoertj 6d. 

Stewart's Practical Treatise on Arithmetic, Arranged 

for PupUa in Glataet, With Tables and Exercises on the Metric 
System. Is. 6d. This work includes the Answers ; with Questions 
for Examination. Ket, 2s. 

Oray's Introduction to Arithmetic; with Tables and 

Exercises on the Metric System. lOd. bound in leather. Ket, 2s. 
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10 Ci^'Boohgy Mathematics^ etc. 



LMiont in Arithmetic for Junior dassei. By Jaices 

MifliiAEwr, Bdinbiirgh. With Aniwon umezed. 64. 

Kaclaren't Practical Book-keeping. Is. 6d. 

A an ^fJtmiti WrMn§ Books, txfro$il$ miaptodjbr tkU work, U. $d. 

Scott*e First Leisoni in Arithmetic, 6d. Amwen, 6d. 

Scott's Kental Oalcnlation. 6d. Teacher's Copy, 6d. 

Copy Books, in a Progressive Series. By R. Scott, late 
Writing-MaBter, Edinburgh. Each containing 24 pages. Post 
paper, 4d. 

Scott's Copy Idnes, in a Progressive Series, 4d. each. 

PHILOSOPHY, MATHEMATICS, ETC. 
A Handbook of the History of Philosophy. By Dr 

Albert Scrweoler. Seventh Edition. Translated and Annotated 

bv Jambs Hutchison Stibling, LL.D., Author of the " iSecret of 

Hegel." Crown 8vp, 6s. 

*' Schwegler'B is the best possible handbook of the history of philosophy, 
and there could not possibly be a better translator of it than Dr Stirling." — 
Westminster Review. 

Ingram's Concise System of Mathematics, Theoretical 

and Practical for Schools and Private Students. Improved by 
James Trotteb. With 340 Woodcuts. 48. 6d. Key, 3s. 6d. 

Ingram's Mensuration; for Schools, Private Stndents, 

and Practical Men. Improved by James Trotteb. 2s. 

Ingram and Trotter's Euclid, with Exercises. With 

the Elements of Plane Tbioonometbt and their practical appli- 
cation. Is. 6d. 

Introductory Book of the Sciences. By James Nicol, 

F.R.S.E., F.G.S., Professor of Natural History in the University 
of Aberdeen. With 106 Woodcuts. Is. 6d. Oar^fuUy Bevited. 



GEOMETBIOAL DRAWINa. 

The First Orade Practical Geometry. Intended chiefly 

for the use of Drawing Classes in Elementary Schools taught in 
oonnezion with the Department of Science and Art. By Johh 
Kknneot, Head Master of Dundee School of Art 6d. 
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MiAsiCj School Registers^ etc 17 

80HOOL BONGS WITH MUSIO. 

Elements of Vocal Music : An Introduction to the Art 

of Beftding Musio at Bight. Bj T. M. Huhtib, Direetor to the 
AnooiAtioD for the Beyivel of Stored Moaic in Sootland. Price 6d. 
V TM» Workkat »Mii prepmnd wUh fruii tan, mtd U.ik§ r$mM </ long 
' ^omll rngtBand ekuMiftrndwiU 



mraeHedl t^v^rimuim kuekUf. ^[^^'f'^P^J^^^ ^Jt^.^^1 



V» jimnd emtidtrablv U Ugh»tn ik* Idbwr oS tott teocAar and ptmO. Tht 



Goimrni.— Masle Sealet.— Ezerdiei in Time^— Syneopation.— The Chro- 
matie Boale.— Tnosposltloii of Soale.— The Minor 8eela.~Part Singinff.— 
Explaaatioa of Musical Termi. 

Hunter's School Songs. With Preface by Rev. James 

CuBSix, Training College, Edinburgh. 

FOB JUNIOB OIjABBXB: 60 Bongs, principallj set for two 

voices. FinASeriu. 4d.—iSM»fu;iS^n««: 63 Songs. 4d. 
FOB ADVANOSD diASBBB : 44 Songs, principallj set for three 

voices. First Series, Bd»— Second SeneM: 4& 8oiig», 6d. 

•«« A TONIC 80L-7A Edition of Hunter's Songs w now ready, 
of both Series :— Jnvioa Gx^assss, 8d.— Advajtobd Gx.ambb. 4d. 

Songs for Schools. Written and Composed by Clift 
Wadb. With Simple Aocompaniment for Harmonium or Pianoforte. 
Price 6d. 

The Tunes will be found easy, melodious, and of moderate compass; and 
the Words simple and interesting; both being easy to teach and remember. 

*«* A Skooivd Sbbies of Waders Bonos w now ready ^ price 6d. 
School Psalmody : 58 Pieces for three voices. 4d. 
Oliver and Boyd's Examination Forms for Test- 

ExBBdSBS on HoMB and Class Wobk. 4to, price 4d. 

These Fonns sia suited for every kind of subject in which examination is 
conducted by question- and answer. They have printed headings relating 
to Class, Division, Name, Date, and Marks, with Ruled Paper on which to 
write questions and answers; and will thus supply a convenient record of 
work acoomplished. 

. School Begister. Pt7pil*s Daily Register of Marks. 

Improved JEcSiion, Containing Snaces for 48 Weeks ; to which are 
added, Spaces for a Summary ana Order of Merit for each Month, 
for each Quarter, and for the Tear. For Schools in general, ana 
eottstruoted to furnish information required hy Government Sd. 

School Begister of Attendance, Absence, and Pees: 

adapted to ue New Codes for England and Sootland, bv Mobbis F. 
M moHi F.E.I.8. Each folio willserve 54 pupils for a Quarter. Is 
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18 French. 

FRENCH CUSS-BOOKS by CHiS. HESBI SCHSEIDEB, 

P.E.I.S., M.O.P. 

Formerly Senior French Muter in the Edinhnrgh High School, the School 
of Arte and Watt InBtitution, etc. ; French Examiner to the Educational 
Tnstittite of Scotland, etc 

Schneider's First Tear's Prench Course. Is. 6d. 

%* Thla work fonna a Complete Goone of French for Beginnere, and 
eomprehenda Grammatical Exerdaea, with Rnles: Beading Leaaona, with 
Motea; Dictation; Ezerdaea in GonTenation; and a Yoeabiilarj of all the 
Words in ths Book. 

The Edinburgh High School French Oonversation- 

GRAMMAR, anmnged on an entirely New Plan, with QaestionB 
and Answers. Dedieaied, hy fermistumf to Frqfittor Max MBUer, 
8s. 6d. KxT,28.6d. 

Lttter/^rcm PaoiBSSOB Max Mtfxxn, Utd9§ni^ of Oxford, 
** Mt dbab Sib,— I am Terj happy to find that my anticipati(m8 aa to the 
racoeaa of yonr Grammar have been fiilly realised. Your book does not 
require any longer a godflith« ; but if yon wish me to act aa such, I shall 
be most happy to have my name connected with yonr prosperons child.— 
Yours very tmly. Max MGuiXB. 

** To Mons. C. H. Schneider, Edinhnrgh High SdiooL" 

The Edinburgh High School New Practical French 

BEADEB: Being a Collection of Pieces from the best French 
Authors. With Qaestions and Notes, enabling both Haster and 
Pupil to converse in French. 8s. 6d. 

The Edinbnrgh High School Prench Kannal of 

GONTXBSATION and GOMMEBOUL COSBISPOHDEHCB. 28. 6d. 

In this work, Phrases and Idiomatic Expressions which are need meet 
frequently in the intercourse of every-daT life have been carefully collected. 
Care has been taken to avoid what is trlTial and obsolete, and to introduce all 
the modem terms relatiye to railways* steamboats, and trayelling in general. 

]Scrin Littfraire : Being a Collection of Lively Anec- 
dotes, Jeux db Moib, Enigmas, Chabadeb, Poeiet, etc, to serre 
as Readings, Dictation, and Recitation. 8s. 6d. 

ProgresBive French Composition. Dedicated to Dr 

Dontddaon. Partie Anglaise, with Notes, 3s.; Partie Fran^aise, Ss. 
Being a collection of Humorons Pieces chiefly from the French, 
translated into English for this work, and prograssirsly arranged, 
with Notes. 
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Standard Prononnoing Dictionary of the Prench and 

ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Li Two Parts. Part L French and 
EnglUk,—V9xi 11. EnaUth and French, By Gabriel Subenne, 
iate Profeasor in the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, etc. 
The First Part oomprehends Words in Common Use, Terms con- 
nected with Science and the Fine Arts, Historical, Geographical, 
and Biographical Names, with the Pronimciation accordmg to the 
French Academr and the most eminent Lexicographers and Gram- 
nuuians. The Second Part is an ample Dictionary of English words, 
with the Pronmidation acoordinff to the best Authorities. The 
whole is preceded by a Practical and Comprehensive System of 
French Prononciation. 78. 6d., strongly bouid. 

The /VMliMcialion U Mhomn hy a difertnt apeUmg 0/ the Word». 

Snrenne*! Preneh-Engliah- and Engliah-Prench 

DICTIONABT, without the Prommoiation. 8s. 6d. strongly bouid. 

8nrenne*s Penelon's Telemaqne. 2 vols, Is. each, stiff 

wrapper ; or bouid together, 2s. 6d. 

Snrenne'8 Voltaire's Eistoire de Charles ZII. 

Is. stiff wn^per ; or Is. 6d. bound. 

Snrenne*8 Voltaire's Eistoire de Bussie sous Pierre 

L£ GRAND. 2 vols, Is. each ; or bound together, 2s. 6d. 

Snrenne's Voltaire's La Henriade. Is., or Is. 6d. bound. 

Snrenne's New French Dialogues; with an Introduc- 
tion to French Pronunciation, a Copious Vocabulary, and Models of 
Epistolary Correspondence. PronundaHan marked throughout. 2s. 

Snrenne's New French Manual and Traveller's 

COMPANION. Containing an Introduction to French Pronuncia- 
tion ; a Copious Vocabulary ; a very complete Series of Dialogues 
on Topics of Every-day Life; Dialogues on the Principal Conti- 
nental Tours, and on the Objects of Interest in Paris ; with Models 
of Epistolary Correspondence. Map. Pronundathn marked through- 
ouL 3s. 6d. 

Snrenne's Pronouncing French Primer. Cootaining 

the Principles of French Pronunciation, a Vocabulary of easy and 
familiar Words, and a selection of Phrases. Is. 6d. stiff wrapper. 

Snrenne's Moliere's L'Avare: Com^e. 6d., or Is. bound. 
Snrenne's Moliere's Le Bourgeois Oentilhomme: 

Com^e. 6d. stiff wrapper ; or Is. bound. 

Snrenne's Moliere's Le Misanthrope: Com^e. Le 

MABIAGE FOBCE : Com^e. 6d. stiff wrapper ; or Is. bound. 

Iwen&e's French Seading Znftructor, Reduced to 2s. 6d. 
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20 Frmck. 

Fint French Class-book, or a Practicil snd Euy Method 

of iMrning the Frbmch Lutouacib, consiflting of a lerioi of Fbemch 
and Emolish EzEBCisn. promssiyelr and grammatically arranged. 
By JULBB Caiov, F.E.I.B., FreiMh Teacher, £dm. Is. Ksr, Is. 

This work follows the natoiml mods hi which a diild leanis to speak its own 
lannsffOihy rspea^ng the same words snd phrssss in a grsstTsiistyof fonns 
oattl the papU bseoines fkmiltar with thslr ose. 

Caron's First French Beading-book: Being Easy and 

Interesting Lessons, progressivelj arranged. With a copioiu Yocab- 
nlary of the Words imd Idionu in the Text. U. 

Caron's Principles of French Oraounar. With nnmeroiu 

Bxerdses. 8s. Kit, 8b. 

JjufllBlflr^^** May hs rsoommsnded for dsamess of szpositlon, gradoal pro- 
grMsion,and a distmet szhibitloa to the mind throngh the eye hj means of ^po- 
graphioal diiplaj : the last an important point where the sul^eet admits of it." 

An Basy Orammar of the French Language. With 

RTBKomM and Dialoouib. By Jomi Chbutuoh, Teacher of 
Modem Languages. Is. id. Kbt, 8d. 

Christison's Beoneil de Fables et Contei Choisis, 

i rUsage de la Jeunesse. Is. 4d. 

Christison's Flenry's Eistoire de France, Racontde 

k la Jeunesse. With Translations of the difficult Passages. Ss. 6d. 

The French New Testament The most approved 

pRonsTAMT Vebsion, stid the one in general use in the FsBscin 
Rbfobmxo CBUBOHS& Pocket Edition, roan, gilt edges, Is. 6d. 

Chamband*s Fables Choisies. With a Vocabukry 

containing the meaning of all the Words. By Soot and Wbllb. 2s. 

Ballard's French Orammar. Ss. 6d. Key, Ss. 6d. 
Orammar of the French Language. By A. Beljame, 

B.A., LL.B., Vice-Principal of the Paris Intemationil College. 2s. 

Beldame's Fonr Bnndred Practical Exercises. 2s. 

The whole work has heea eomposed with a Tiew to eonvenation, a gfeai 
nnmber of the Exeroiaes being in the form of questions and aniwsrs. 

Hew French Orammar. By F. A. Wolski, late Master 
of the Foreign Langaage Department in the High School of Qlas- 
gow. With Exercises. 8s. 6d. 
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Latin and Greek. 21 



EDINBURGH ACADEMY CLASS-BOOKS. 
1. Budiments of the Latin Langaage, for the Use of 

the Edinbiurgh Academy. lo Two Parts. By James Clyde, M.A., 
LL.D. , author of *^ Qreek Syntax," etc. 12mo, price 28. ; or in 
Two Parts, sold separately, price Is. 3d. each. 

It Is diyided into two parts, each containing the same nnmber of sections, 
nnder the same headings, in which the same subjects are treated of— in Part 
I. with a view to beginners, in Part II. with a view to advanced students. 

/LthauBumr-*'TUB yolume is a yery ftQl, correct, and well-arransed gram- 
mar of the Latin langaage, and is wonderfally cheap. It compares myourably 
with the Clarendon Press Elementary Grammar. Distinguishing features 
are the rimple but effective device of making two parts of accidence, instead 
of relegating important matter to the comparative obscurity of an appendix, 
and the rejection of the objectionable method of combining a reader and exer- 
cises with the grammar." 

EdueaHonal Yfewg. — ** A fresh, thorough, and methodical treatise, bearing on 
every page evidences of the author's ripe scholarship and rare power of lucid 
exposition." 

•J* Th» old tdition of the EDnrBUBOB Aoadext Latin Budduhtb ma^ atm 
be had if desired. 

3. Latin Deleotm ; with a Vocabulary containiiig an 
Explaiiation of every Word and Difficult Expression whieh oocars 
in the Text 8s. 

8. Budiments of the Greek Language; with the Syntax 

entirely re-written, and with Accent and Quantity treated of accord- 
ing to their mutual relations. 8b. 6d. 

4. Oreek Extracts; with a Vocabulary containing an 
Explanation of every Word and of the more Difficult Passages in 
the Text. 8S. 6d. 

5. Selectioni from Cicero, Ss. 

6. Seleeta e Poetis Latinis. as. 



Greek Syntax ; with a Rationale of the Constructions, by 
Jas. Clyde, LL.D., one of the Classical Masters of the Edinburgh 
Academy. With Pre&tory Notice by John S. Blacxib, Professor 
of Greek in the Uniyersify of Edinburgh. 5th Edition. Beoised 
ihitoughovt and largely re-written, containing an English Summary 
for the Use of Learners and a Chapter on Accents. 4b. 6d. 

Greek Grammar for the Use of Colleges and Schools. By 

Professor Geddbs, Uniyersity of Aberdeen. 4s. 

The author has endeayonred to oombine the clearness and eonelseness of the 
older Ozeek Qrammars with the aoonracj and ftUness of more reeent onea 
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LaHn and Greek. 



DB HUMTEB^B GLASSKSL 
1. Hunter's Rnddiman's Rudiments. Is. 6d. 

3. Hunter's Sallnst ; with Footnotes and TrandationB. 

lfl.6d. 

8. Hunter's Tirgil; with Notes and other ninstratioDs. 
21. 6d. 

4. Hunter's Horace. 28. 

5. Hunter's livy. Books XXI. to XXV. With Cridca] 

■ad Ezplsnstoiy Not«. Bedu^d to 3b. 



Latin Prose Composition : The Gonstmction of Cknses, 

with niiistratioiis from Cioero tnd Cassr ; a V ocabnlary ooataiiiiiig 
■n FiTpUnation of erery Word in the Text; and an Index Yerbonim. 
Bj JoHH Miasm, A.M. Sa. 6d. 

Dymock's Cssar; with iUnstrative Notes, a Historical and 
Qeographioal Index, and a Map of Andent GanL 48. 

Dymock's Sallnst; with Explanatory Footnotes and a 
Historioal and (leographleal Index. Si. 

Cflssar; with Vocahulary explaining every Word in the Text, 
Notes, Map, and Historical Memoir. By Willeam M^Dowall, 
late Inspeotor of the HeriotFomidation Schools, Edinbnigh. Ss. 

M'Dowall's Tirgil; with Memoir, Notes, and Vocahnhry 
explaining every Word in the Text 8s. 

Heilson's Entropias et Anrelius Ticter; with Vocaba- 

lary containing the meaning of every Word that occurs in the Text 
Beviaecfby Wii.M*D0WALX.. 28. 

Lectiones Seleotae: or, Select Latin Lessons in Morality, 
History, and Biography : for the use of Beginners. With a Vocab- 
ulary explaining every Word in the Text By C. Melvillb, lata 
of the Grammar School, Kirkcaldy. 1b. 6d. 

Macgowan's Lessons in Latin Beading. In Two Pasts. 

PartI.,/mproM(fbyH. FrasebHalle,LL.D. 2s. 19th Edition. 
Part II. 28. 6d. The Two Coorses ftimish Reading, Grammar, and 
Composition for Beginners. Each Volame contains a complete 
Dictionary adapted to itself! 

Ainswortii's Latin Dictionary, byDoncan, 1070 pages. 9s. 
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A Vew Pint Latin Coarse; comprismg Grammar and 
Exeroisea, with Vocabularies. By Geoboe Ogiltib, LL.D., Head 
Master of G^rge Watson^s College-Schools, Edinburgh. Is. 6d. 

SdueatiMol News^-^^ Ezeeedlngly well adapted for tha purpose for which it 
li intended.'' Banffghir^ Journal,—" An admirable book.** 

Sdmmtioiua llnef^** WeU and eareftiUy done.** 

A New Pint Oreek Course; comprising Grammar, 

SnrrAXf and Exebcibes! with Vooabalaries containing all the 
Words in the Text. By Thob. A. Stewabt, one of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Schools in Scotland, lately Senior Classical Master 
in George Watson's College- Schools, Edinbor^^h, and formerly 
Assistant-Professor of Greek in the UniTsrsity of Aberdeen. 
New Edition, enlarged hy ^ addition qf Exereiset in eonUnuoue 
narraiivefor transltOion into Greek. Price 2s. 6d. 

AUhmonm.—^* Superior to most works of the kind." 

Beeord.—f^Tht easiest, and most practical, and most osefkil introdaction to 
Oreek yet published in thla country." 

JBiMMHoMl NewM,—" This little hook deserres the highest commendation. 

Great skill is shown in selecting those fitcts of Aeddenee and Syntax 

whleh ought to be giren in such a book." 

%* The above two OUu&iooit wpply Wjficienlt work Jbr a year^ 
wiihinU (he neeeseity of using any other hook. 

Hair*! latroduction to Latin Syntax; with Hlustrations 

by Bev. Alex. Stewabt, LL.D. ; an English and Latin Vocabulary, 
and an Explanatory Vocabnlary of Proper Names. 3s. 

Stewart's Cornelias Nepos; with Notes, Chronological 

Tables, and a Yocabolary explaining every Word in the Text. 3s. 

Dnnean*s Oreek Testament. Ss. 6d. 

Xenoplion*s Anabasis, Books I. and II.; with Vocabulary 

giving an explanation of every Word ia the Text, and a Trans- 
lation of the more difflcnlt Phrases. By Jahes Febqubson, M.D., 
late Rector of the West End Academy, Aberdeen. 2s. 6d. 

ilfjbeiustmi.— *'Thls admirable Uttle work." 

Grammatical Exercises on the Moods, Tenses, and 

SYNTAX OF ATTIC GREEK. With a Vocabnlary containing 
the meaning of every Word in the Text. By Dr FERGUasoN. 
3s. 6d. Eet, 3s. 6d. Intended to foUow the Greek BvdimenU. 

Homer's Iliad, Books I., VI., XX., and XXI7. ; from 

Bekker*B Text, as revised by Dr Yeitch, with Yocabolary explain- 
ing every Word in the Text, and a Translation of the more 
difficult Passages. By Dr Fbroubson. 3s. 6d. 
fli«arAa».— "The yeeabnlary Is painstaklnf and elaborate." 
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LATIN ELEMENTARY WORKS AND CLASSICS. 

Warn Fmnaawom, LL.D.. UtAj Professor of Honumit: 
and Univenl^r of Aberdeen, and formerly one of t 
Mutera of tlie Bdinborirh Academy. 



1. Pergiison*8 Orammatical Bzercisei. With Notes, 

and A Vocabulary explaining every Word in the Text. 28. Key, 2s. 

2. Ferguson's Introductory Latin Delectus; Intended 

to follow the Latin Rudiments ; with a VocabnlarT containing an 
Explanation of erery Word and of every Difficult Expression. 2s. 

3. Pergoson's Ovid's Ketamorplioses. With Notes and 

Index, Mythological, Geographical, and Historical. 2s. 6d. 

4. Ferguson's Ciceronis Orationes Selectae. Containing 

So Lege Mapilia, IV. in CatUinam, pro A. L. Archia, pro T. A. 
ilone. Ex Oreliii recensione. Is. 6a. 

6. Ferguson's Ciceronis Cato Major sive de Senectute, 

Laelins sive de Amioitia, Somninm Scipionis, et Epistolae. Is. 6d. 



ITALIAN. 
Theoretical and Practical Italian Orammiur; with 

Numerous Exercises and Examples, illustrative of every Rule, and 

a Selection of Phrases and Dialogues. By E. Lemhi, LL.D., 

Italian Tutor to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 5s.— Key, 5s. 

From Count Saffi, Pro/euor of (he Italian Language at Ottford.—*^ I have 

adopted your Grammar for the elementary iostmction of stadents of Italian 

in tfab Taylor InBtitution, and find it admirably adapted to the purpose, as 

well for the order and clearness of the rules, as for the practical excellence 

and ability of the exercises w^ith which you have enriched it" 



GERMAN. 
A New Oerman Reader, in Prose and Verse ; with a 

Grammatical and EtymoIonnJ Vocabulary containing the Meaning 
of all the Words in the Text; Forms of Commercial and other 
Correspondence, and Specimens of German National Handwriting. 
For the Use of Schools. By C. Foobbb^Fisghabt, of the Edia- 
burgh Merchant Company's Educational Institutions^ etc. 8s. 6d. 

Fiscliarfs Oerman Class-Bock for Beginners : Being 

a series of German Stories, with Vocabulary, Grammar, Exercises, 
etc On an Original Plan. UnUxrgedSditiau Is. 6d. 

PUBLISHED BT OLIVEB AMD BOTD, EDINBUBGH; 

SOLD ALSO BT SmTKUr, XASSSALE^ AVD OOn LOimOV, AMD AJU. BOOVSILLaM. 
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SCHOOL SONGS WITH MUSIC. 



ELEMENTS OF VOCAL MUSIC: 

An Introduction to the Art of Reading ll/luaic at Sight 

By T. M. hunter, 

Director to the Abrociatiom fob thk Revival of 

Sacred Music ik Scotland. 



Price Sixpence. Contents : 

Musical Scales — Exercises in Time — Syncopation — 
The Chromatic Scale — Transpositioa of Scale — The 
Minor Scale — Part Singing— Explanation of Musical 
Terms. With 29 Songs as Exercises, including Glees, 
Trios, Quartettes, and Rounds. 



HUNTER'S SCHOOL SONGS. 

For Junior Classes. 60 Songs, principally set for 
Two Voices. First Series, 4d. Second Series, 63 
Songs, 4d. 

For Advanced Classes. 44 Songs, principally set 
for Three Voices. First Series, 6d. Second Series, 46 
Songs, 6d. 

*»* ToNTc Sol-fa Edition of both Series. 
Junior Classes, 3d. Advanced Classes, 4d. 



SCHOOL PSALMODY: 

Containing 58 Pieces arranged for Three Voices, 
embracing Tunes suitable for Long, Common, Short, 
and Peculiar Measures. Price 4d. 

*^i* A Specimen Copy of one or more Books scivt to 
Principals of Schools, post-free, on receipt of half 
price in Stamps, by Oliver and Boyd, Edinhcrgh, 



Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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SECOND SERIES OF WADE'S SONGS. 



Just Pviblishedf price 6d. 

Songs for Schools. 

WBITTBK AND COMPOSED B7 

CLIFT WADE. 

With Simple Accompaniment for Rarmonium or 
Pianoforte. 

SECOND SEBISS, 25 SONQB. 



. CONTENTS. 

1. The Morning Dawns. — ^2. God bless the Schools of England. 
—5. When the Summer comes Again. — 4. Mine.— 6. A Thousand 
Stars.— 6. Read to me some thrilling Story.— 7. The B07 and the 
Bee.— a Britannia.— 9. Grain by Grain.— 10. Lullaby.— 11. Bells 
of Evening.— 12. O give me Gold.— 13. The Battle in the Snow.— 
14. Not a Blot in the Book.— 16. Mother, do you think he's Sleep- 
ing?— 16. A Blackbird sang in a Mulberry Tree.~17. The two 
little Trees.— 1& Rest— 19. The Curfew Bells.— 20. I Counted 
the Gleaming Stars last night— 21. The Old Man's Return to his 
Village Home 22. Victoria.— 23. Evening Song.— 24. Look be- 
fore you Leap.— 26. We shall Reap what we Sow. 

*^* A Specimen Copy sent to Principals of Schools^ post 
free, on receipt of Sd. in Stamps, by Oliver and 
Boyd, Edinburgh, 

Also on Sale, First Series (27 Songs), Price 6d. 



Edinburgh : Oliyer and Boyik 
London : SiiirKiN, Marshall, and Co, 
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